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How Shall We Stabilize the West Coast 
Lumber Industry?’ 


[By W. B. Greeley, Secretary-Manager, 


The Declaration of Independence starts out with the statement of 
certain truths held to be self-evident. We may likewise state briefly 
certain well recognized conditions in the lumber industry of the West 
Coast, which set forth the problem of putting this industry on a pros- 
perous footing. 


The Conditions With Which We Deal 


First. The West Coast lumber industry now has a normal pro- 
ducing capacity at least 20 percent in excess of the present consump- 
tion of its products. The maximum, or possible, producing capacity 
of its mills is considerably greater. 


Second. Our industry is moving steadily toward more efficient 
machinery and operating practice, which tend to increase its normal 
producing capacity. 

Third. The inherent tendency of the West Coast lumber indus- 
try is to run full time, or as near full time as the conditions at each 
plant permit. Furthermore, the prevailing policy of the mills is to 
keep their lumber moving at the market, which usually means at 
whatever prices are necessary to move it. 


This, of course, is not true of all West Coast mills. Some of 
them have adhered to stable prices for considerable periods; and 
many have reduced their output in the face of adverse markets. But 
thinking of the West Coast lumber industry as a whole and the con- 
ditions and conceptions which have governed it, particularly since 
the increase in production after the World War, I believe I am 
describing its inherent tendencies correctly. 


Over-production Has Been Chronic 


Fourth. The combination of excess capacity, full time operation, 
and selling at the market has kept the West Coast lumber industry in 
the more or less chronic condition which we describe as “‘over-pro- 
duction,” or a ““buyer’s market.”” This condition results in unstable 
prices for lumber, which return little or no profit to most of the mills 
and do not return the cost of production to many mills. 


Fifth. The markets for West Coast lumber have a fairly defi- 
nite seasonal variation; and the effect of what we call “‘over-produc- 
tion,” or “‘selling at the market,”’ is most serious during the customary 
periods of slack demand, particularly in the winter months. 


Sixth. In our rail trade, the speed and efficiency of modern 
transportation have resulted in “hand to mouth” buying by many 
lumber users and distributers. We must accept this as a permanent 
condition. It means playing the market from day to day through 
innumerable small purchases and constantly testing the selling front 
of the mills for weak spots. 


*Paper read at general meeting of the West Coast lumber indus- 
try at Tacoma, Wash., on Jan. 25, 1929. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association | 


Seventh. The forcing of lumber upon slow markets by cutting 
prices, especially during normal seasons of inactive buying, may 
draw out an artificial or speculative demand in advance of real con- 
sumption; but in the end simply demoralizes the price structure with- 
out increasing the total sale of lumber. The price fluctuations and 
price cutting on the West Coast since 1923 have reduced the annual 
returns to this industry by thirty or forty million dollars, but they 
have not increased the total sale of its products by a single board 
foot. ' 


Producers Have Surrendered Market Control 


Of course, there are limits beyond which higher prices for lumber 
would result in a decreased consumption through resort to other 
materials. But the West Coast lumber industry has not reached 
those limits, at least at any time within the last five years. We know 
that the lumber produced on the West Coast during that period has 
been consumed. In the general yard trade at least low prices on the 
West Coast during the last five years have scarcely if at all reduced 
the cost of lumber to the ultimate consumer. The difference has been 
absorbed at one point or another in the process of distribution. 


Eighth. Too much lumber has been manufactured on the West 
Coast during the last five years to maintain satisfactory prices. An- 
other fundamental weakness running with over-production and 
largely resulting from it is the weakness in selling—the effect of the 
dominating idea of keeping lumber moving at the market. The pro- 
ducers have surrendered control of their market—not to the real con- 
sumers of their products—but to distributers who stand between them 
and their customers. In fact, the policy of keeping lumber moving 
has often forced distributers to lower prices for sheer self-protection. 


West Coast Woods Competing With Themselves 


Ninth. It is true that the low prices of West Coast woods in 
the last five years or more have forced them into new markets as 
cheap lumber, particularly on the Atlantic coast. But as far, at 
least, as our domestic consumption is concerned, that process of mar- 
ket expansion is about over. The pathetic result of the weakness in 
selling West Coast lumber today is that it does not increase the 
volume of our products that is sold or strengthen their competitive 
position in relation to other woods. The reverse is largely true. In 
many of our markets, West Coast woods are now competing only 
with themselves. Their low prices do not increase the volume of 
consumption. In some regions their very cheapness deters their use. 
The unstable prices for West Coast woods today prevent some dis- 
tributers from handling them. I presume we have all received pleas 
from distributers, such as frequently come to the office of the asso- 
ciation, to stabilize the price of West Coast lumber so that the dealer 
can afford to carry it without the risk of having [Turn to page 64] 
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Better Times Ahead for 
Lumber Industry 


The lumber industry has passed through 
periods of low prosperity before. It has always 
come out with flying colors. 

The present period is no exception. In fact, 
the accumulated farm demand for lumber 
coupled with the improved farm situation 
promises just the stimulus that is needed to 
start a new era for the lumber industry. 

Look back over the files of this great in- 
dustry and you will find that the firms that 
had courage and faith and bought timber ten, 
fifteen, twenty-five or even fifty years ago are 
today well-rated, prosperous concerns, We 
predict that the firms that hang on to their 
timber and keep the wheels turning will be 
equally as prosperous a few years hence. 

In the long run there’s only one way that 
timber prices can go—and that’s up. 


James D. LA. C E Y & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 














Says: 


“Vento Puttyless 
Steel Windows are 
Very Good Sellers.” 


“We find that these sash are very good sellers. 
And also give very good satisfaction. The fact 
that they are puttyless seems to take with the 
customer at once. The construction of these 
sash also takes with the contractor, the same as 
the customer.” 


—La Crosse Lumber Company, 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


—Vento is Puttyless—Saves cost of putty and glazing. 

—Vento can be fitted with a combination storm sash (in 
winter) and screen (in summer). Same steel sash frame— 

—Vento opens in at top giving overhead ventilation—Also 
opens (as all other sash) full wide—Vento frame is 12 gauge 
steel, electrically welded 

—Vento windows are complete—Frame and sash are sent to 
and installed on job at one time. is set later. Being 
ee pane is held against cushion of cork By Vento Pat. 

ips. 


You are in BUSINESS TO MAKE MONEY—40% can be made on 
Vento and you have no competition, NO PRICE WAR—as you do on 
other building products. Send for two-color broadside and prices 
today. 
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Established 1880 Tomorrow may be too late. 

231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave, 626 Henry Bldg. , VENTO STEEL SASH COMPANY, AL 12-8-28 

NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE MAIL Muskegon, Mich. 

Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. THIS 1 = Mail us your two-color broadside. 
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‘These Hardwoods 
for SALE 


The buyer who is looking for more than ordinary value 
need have no hesitancy in investigating the following:— 


100,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common & Better kiln dried Birch. 

75,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 Common kiln dried Birch. 

75,000 ft. 4/4” No. | Common air dried Birch. 

50,000 ft. 4/4” No. 2 and Better Birch 4 and 6’. 

30,000 ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm. 

18,000 ft. 4/4” Ne. 3 Common Ash. 
“KORRECT-MAKE” MAPLE FLOORING 

50,000 ft. 13x24” Second Grade. 14,000 ft. 13xt/2” First Grade. 

35,000 ft. {jx2%4” Third Grade. 20,000 ft. {gxi¥2” Second Grade. 

35,006 ft %xi'/2” First Grade. 

“KORRECT-MAKE BIRCH FLOORING 


18,000 ft. {2x24” First Grade. 

20,000 ft x24" First Grade 2 to 5/2’. 
40,000 ft. 43x24” Third Grade. 

25.000 ft lext¥2” First Grade. 

15,000 ft. 13xti, Second Grade. 

7,000 ft. dxt/n” First Grade. 


Write for delivered prices. 


EELAND McLURG 


UMBER COMPA 
PHILLIPS, WIS. 
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One pail of Sol- 
vay Calcium 
Chloride Brine 
is more effective 
than four pails 
of water, for fire 
extinguishing 
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CALCI UM 
CHLORIDE 


is times 
as shective 
as p ain water 


Write for Booklet 
No. 6055 
+ SOLVAY SALES 
‘ CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, 
New York 
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Someone Will Solicit Dealer’s Customers 


ENERALLY speaking, the local retail lumber yard does not 
G employ outside salesmen or solicitors. While the average 
yard manager, perhaps, is prepared to visit a prospective 
purchaser, aid him in listing material and make a price on it, 
the practice of making personal solicitation has not been generally 
established. In fact, there is a feeling, amounting to a conviction 
in some cases, that personal solicitation does no good and may 
do considerable harm. On this subject, C. G. Scruggs, former 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at the 
meeting of that organization last week had this to say: 

“I believe the retail lumberman needs to build himself up 
in salesmanship. Too often we are prone to sit down and 
wait for business to come to us. I have often heard the 
argument advanced that the minute you start to solicit busi- 
ness you are going to start trouble. I agree most heartily that 
if in your solicitation all you have to offer the prospective 
buyer is price you had better stay in your office. But if you 
can get to the prospect with a word picture, or better still 
an actual picture, of a home for his children where he may 
rear them in health, happiness, contentment and satisfaction; 
if you sell him the idea of the home and all its joys and 
blessings, then I say solicit, and do it early and late, for you 
are not only helping yourself and your fellow lumber dealer, 
but you are rendering a service to the customer. Help to 
bring back into American life a more universal respect and 
love for home, and you will help your business.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Scruggs makes his own definition of 
solicitation and he expressly excludes from that definition the 
customary emphasis of price as an inducement to purchase. 

There is another aspect of this question that deserves the con- 
sideration of the dealer who for any reason refrains from 
personal solicitation of the prospective buyers of his community. 
The field is an open one, and there is no way that he can keep 
outsiders from seeking his trade by solicitation of one kind or 
another. If he does not keep in personal and intimate touch 
with those that he deems his legitimate customers, they may 
succumb to the blandishments of the mail order house, the fly- 
by-night roofer or some other distributer of building materials 
whose most effective sales method is personal solicitation. Some- 
times the reluctance of the dealer to solicit in person may leave 
him in the position of the man who locked his barn after the 
horse was stolen. 

Certainly, the retail lumberman will be the last to deny that 
cutside interests of various kinds are encroaching upon his baili- 
wick. To admit that his trade is endangered by outside attacks 
is to admit by implication at least that the only way to make 
his trade territory secure to himself is to occupy it and defend 
it by vigorous salesmanship. Many dealers have reached the 
conclusion that consistent advertising with personal solicitation 
is the only means of getting business that logically is theirs. 
They realize also, as shown by Mr. Scruggs, that personal solicita- 
tion of the right sort may be used to build and develop business 
that otherwise would not come into existence. 





Storage of Cash Crops on the Farm 


EED OF CASH or lack of storage space forces many grain 
CT] farmers to market their small grains as soon as threshed. 
Corn commonly is held in crib for winter or early spring 
shelling, but the net result is much the same as with small grains, 
because the corn-shelling of a community or “ring” is handled as 
is the threshing. It is a common belief that if the farmers of the 
country could hold their grains in their own bins until wanted by 
consumers they could demand better prices. This might be true in 
the long run, but there is some doubt whether it would be true 
immediately. 

While nothing short of an extensive and careful study of the 
market over a period of years could show how it responds to the 
marketing of grains and other farm products, there may be some 
interest in looking back a few months. In the first place the fact 
should be remembered that because grains and live stock are 
grown in most of the forty-eight States and over a rather wide 
range of climate, the harvesting and marketing of these products of 
the farm extend over a considerable period, though they go largely 
into the same markets finally. 


The cash price for No. 2 red wheat on the Chicago market at the 
end of 1928 was $1.56% cents a bushel, and that was within a 
fraction of a cent of the price for that grain when the harvesting 
of it was under way. The highest price of the year was for the 
week ended April 27, when it sold for $2.24% a bushel. The highest 
cash price for corn during 1928 was $1.32% a bushel and that was 
for the week ended Aug. 3. The lowest cash price for corn was for 
the week ended Dec. 14, when it was $1.02%. Fat beef steers have 
sold on the Chicago market during the last year at from $14.10 to 
$18.35 a hundred pounds, and the latest week-end price was $17. 
Hogs have shown a wider range—from $7.95 to $13 a hundred 
pounds, and the price at the end of 1928 was $9. The foregoing 
prices are based on an examination of the market for the whole of 
1928, with the exception of the first six or eight weeks, during which 
there may have been prices varying somewhat from those named. 

This is not the place and the writer can not claim the ability to 
analyze the marketing situation adequately. It may be ventured, 
however, that the practice of the farmers over many years of mar- 
keting their grains has induced developments in distribution that 
now exert as strong an influence upon prices as do the farmers’ own 
methods of marketing. In other words, provision has been made 
for storing the grains not stored by the farmers themselves and the 
owners of grain in storage warehouses are in many respects in the 
same situation that the farmers are in. Also the consumers, millers 
and others, no doubt gage their purchases by the flow of grains 
from warehouses into the market as dictated by the necessities or 
the whims of storage owners. 

The lumberman, therefore, who promised his farmer-neighbor that 
if he built a. granary large enough to store his grain for later mar- 
keting could by that procedure assure himself of a higher price 
would incur a hazard that he might well hesitate to take. The 
farmer might be able to sell directly from the machine at, say, $1.79; 
whereas if he held until the end of December he would have to sell 
at $1.56% a bushel. A great deal of grain should be and is stored 
on farms. The point is that there are other reasons than price 
speculation for building good rat-proof granaries and cribs for the 
storage of grains on the farm. Emphasis is to be placed upon qual- 
ity of structures, rather than upon size. There already are too 
many of the inferior sorts of grain storage structures, and it may 
well be that the losses incident to storing grain in them would 
more than counterbalance any possibility of profit from increase in 
price after the harvest-time rush to market. 





Allocating the Profits of Efficiency 


HROUGHOUT industry today selling and distribution are 
© recognized as the counterpart of production; mass produc- 
tion implies mass consumption, and the task of the produc- 
tion manager is matched by that of the sales manager. In sub- 
stantially all lines mechanical power has been substituted for or 
has been allied with muscle and brains until a high degree of effi- 
ciency in production has been achieved. The same can not be said 
of sales and distribution: for in many fields these have lagged 
behind. Instead of anticipating increased output by advanced sales 
the selling forces have more often responded to the stimulus of 
necessity or they have absorbed the savings of manufacturing effi- 
ciencies in the costs of distribution. 

There should be an alliance between the producing and the dis- 
tributing branches of a business, but the business as a whole ought 
to require selling efficiency to keep pace with producing efficiency. 
In the lumber industry the charge commonly is made that the atten- 
tion of executives has been concentrated upon production to the 
neglect of the problems of sales and distribution. Lumber has been 
pushed out on to the market by the weight of accumulated stocks 
rather than drawn out by the demands of the market created and 
nourished by the sales organization. That is to say, selling has 
been an incident to or a consequence of production rather than a 
stimulus to it. 


In the manufacturing end of the lumber industry executives are 
confronted with the necessity of classifying, dividing and assigning 
functions. It may be said that in general they have done a pretty 
good job so far as assigning tasks and fixing responsibilities of 
those charged with the duty of converting trees into marketable 
products. To most executives the various steps in production are 
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the more interesting at the same time that they appear to be more There are signs within the industry of a growing conviction that 
La important than selling. It is for these that most of the wage money _ selling is a function that should be as far as practicable separately 
ing is paid out. It is in these operations that the forest-capital is organized, though not divorced, from production. It is believed that 
the consumed. the selling of lumber can not be wholly divorced from production 
est A study of lumber manufacturing policies discloses a readiness because selling properly begins with manufacture in the sense that 
vas to invest in improved machinery and a willingness to adopt im- to the greatest practicable degree stock should be cut that is most 
for proved methods. But most lumber is sold on price, and the same _ salable and sales effort should be concentrated upon the stocks 
ive executive that would invest a thousand dollars in a machine to’ that are most readily available or that promise the best profit to 
to reduce the cost of production a dollar a thousand will cut two the producer. In this sense there must always be a close alliance 
17, dollars a thousand off the price of the product of that machine. between production and sales. In this connection stress should be 
red This is a‘method of using producing efficiency as a substitute for laid on the point that sales effort should begin before the lumber is 
ng selling efficiency. Where productive efficiency is involved the policy cut or at least before it is pressing for movement out of the mill 
of is strong; where sales efficiency is involved, it is weak. yard. 
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Col. W. H. Sullivan. According to an an- Just as the forms for this issue of the $1 914.645,683, a decrease of 14.5 percent, as 
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li : 11s activities as an association worker, and the ¢ompared with 38.338.641.000 feet in 1925. 
ce Cana Retailers Open Annual news of his death will be learned with regret, On the basis of th pies £. product W h- 
[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMAN] . : . - € Dasis of the value ol.products, Wash 
a RGA AM especially by the many retail lumbermen with ington ranked first among the States in 1927, 
i1- Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 30—Two hundred whom he has come in frequent contact at their with a total of $237,506,442: Oregon second 
I, . ~ st , Ws ’ 
and sixty-three delegates are here attending the annual conventions. ith isi i i 
0 PRES - with $112,242,264, and Louisiana third, with 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the Western CTP EP $85,676,623. Mississinpi, California, Arkansas 
zc — Rage soy es roecarae yah - a ag Orders for 3,500 Freight Cars and Alabama, ranked in the order named, re- 
j o lar - : ing i 
. men the Oe Ye wont a po ae hod oy Contracts have been let this week by two ported products ranging in value from $79,314,- 
in st convention of that body in ‘roads for 3,500 218 to $54,205,960. 
Vancouver and holds promise of mutual benefit f the large transcontinental railroads for 3,5 ae 
to both retailers and manufacturers. A varied freight cars. Of = — “ — Rie 
entertainment program holds the close atten- Rock — & —_— ~ tg em Memorial to Board Member 
tion of the visitors: who are enthusiastic about orders or 2,500, istributed as to awe: [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
the splendid hospitality of Vancouver lumber- American Car & Foundry Co., 1,000 box cars: = 
one ; Pressed Steel Car Co., 1,000 gondolas; Ryan New Orteans, La., Jan. 30.—A_ resolution 
, eovaaeeususe Car Co., 250 flat cars. of regret on the death of the late Col. W. H. 
e Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings On Jan. 29 the Chicago & North Western Sullivan, vice president and general manager 
e- Ww aioe a Railway Co. ordered 1,000 automobile cars, 500 of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was 
.. rej ag were - C, Jan. 30.—Revenue 4¢ which were placed with the General-Ameri- adopted by the directors of the Southern Pine 
Treight oadings for the week ended Jan. 19 (63, Tank Car Corporation, and 500 with the Association in a meeting here today. The de- 
)- a to 931,880 cars, distributed as fol- pitiman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. It ceased was a member of the board. 
r ptt Poking th: nage Mot pone Pe is understood that the North Western will The board discussed the financial program 
‘- 8,146 s; livestock, 32, cars; coal, , 000 las shortly. for the year. 
i cars; coke, 12,690 cars; ore, 8,383 cars; mer- place orders for 1, gente . ‘ 
chandise, 238,986 cars; miscellaneous, 316,942 
on . Ord ent Above Normal Cut 
" : 's@2@2ea2eee2e2aaaea on m r G Perc Ab V N ] C 
e Radio Talk on Wood Utilization rders 
; [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AmMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
. Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31.—Dr. Julius Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31—Five hundred and sixteen softwood mills of eight asso- 
Klein, director of the bureau of foreign and  ciations with normal production of 300,879,000 feet, gave actual production during week ended 
- domestic commerce, Department of Commerce, Jan. 26, as 97 percent, shipments 98 percent and orders 109 percent of normal production. - 
t leading Federal authority on commercial eco- Their shipments were 101 percent and their orders 112 percent of actual production. The 
3 nomics, in a radio address on Saturday night, week’s figures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow : 
Feb. 2, over a nation-wide hook-up, will place No. of Normal Actual 
, before the public some of the wastes in wood Sorrwoops— Mills : preqones ae enema Paget ys 
} utilization which directly or indirectly account Southern Pine Association.........++++++: 146 4,596,00 ,137,0 70,498, 1350, 
for th i difficalti a, in th West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 194 169,879,000 168,101,000 154,287,000 185,148,000 
eae td ee nage ms Oe resem Wine Miva, Aqsccintion.........:. 31 15,243,000 23,662,000 25,535,000 26,441,000 
3 way of replanting and regrowing of our for- Gaiie white & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 23 9,081,000 12,357,000 20,695,000 20,128,000 
' ests on a wider scale by those whose chief alifornia Redwood Association.......... 13. 7,425,000 6,352,000 7,636,000 _—7,830,000 
interest in forest products is naturally of a North Carolina Pine Association.........- 72 14,550,000 9,675,000 9,396,000 7,458,000 
: commercial character. Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 6,111,000 4,035,000 4,620,000 6,632,000 
’ Saturday night of next week, Feb. 9, Mr. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 28 3,994,000 3,019,000 1,427,000 1,616,000 
Klein will discuss grade-marking and trade- Totals, softwoods ........ ied e oeaeee 516 300,879,000 292,338,000 294,194,000 327,603,000 
. marking of lumber and kindred matters of Seseecese— 
3 interest to the industry. r Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 427 8,994,000 8,601,000 7,927,000 6,192,000 
: In his first radio address, Dr. Klein, among Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... 2817 50,523,000 40,472,000 43,240,000 50,322,000 
: other things, will tell the listeners that present Totals, hardwoods .........++++++ seeeee 323¢ 59,517,000 49,073,000 51,167,000 56,514,000 


: waste in lumbering operations “is not due to 
any special pleasure that sawmill operators or 
loggers may derive from ‘butchering’ trees. 
You and I have been and are,” he will say, 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended Jan. 19, and production is log 
converted to lumber scale. 

Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Insti 
tute a capacity of 30,000 feet. 
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Horse Chestnut and Buckeye 
What is the difference between horse chest- 
nut and buckeye, if any?—INquiry No. 2,252. 
[This inquiry comes from Ohio. 
included in the check list of American trees 
about fourteen species of buckeye, besides sev- 


There are 


eral hybrids. The term, “buckeye,” is applied 
to all of these, but to only two of them is the 
term “chestnut” or “horse chestnut” applied. 
These two are Aesculus Californica, which in 
California is called horse chestnut; and Ohio 
Buckeye (Aesculus Glabra) which in Alabama 
and Arkansas is called the American horse 
chestnut. 

It is quite likely that the term “horse chest- 
nut” is applied to other buckeyes occasionally, 
but the term is more generally applied in the 
sections mentioned and to the species named.— 
Epitor. ] 


Teaching Carpentry in Public Schools 


A young farmer boy about twenty years old 
was just in the office and he said he wanted to 
learn the carpenter trade and_be a sure enough 
carpenter. I told him that I believed he should 
go to a good trade school; that it would no 
doubt pay him and would be faster than work- 
ing under an old carpenter. 

Can you direct us on this as to where to go? 
Is there such a school in Chicago?—IN@QuIRY 
No. 2,250. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Nebraska. In Chicago there are two places 
of instruction in carpentry. The Carpenters’ 
District Council in Chicago gives instruction to 
carpenters’ apprentices and the Washburn Con- 
tinuation Public School gives instruction to 
students in carpentry. Instruction in both of 
these schools presupposes that the students are 
employed or are apprenticed carpenters. Of 
course, there is no restriction in the public 
school, anybody being admitted who wishes to 
take the course. It is understood that a great 
many journeymen carpenters also take the 
course. At the Washburn Continuation Schoo! 
the journeymen carpenters are taking courses 
in advanced work, such as stair-building, esti- 
mating, and drafting, that they would have 
little opportunity to learn directly from the car- 
penters under whom they may have served as 
apprentices. 

Under the Federal Smith-Hughes act for pro- 
moting vocational education, schools throughout 
the country are giving instruction in various 
trades, including woodworking in its different 
branches.—EbirTor. ] 


Displaying Door and Window Frames 


We greatly appreciate the amount of space 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN devoted to the 
retailer and we especially appreciate that por- 
tion devoted to window displays and merchan- 
dise display. We find the items of great in- 
terest and helpfulness. 

We have in mind modernizing our office 
and establishing a display room in connection 
therewith and we are seeking to inform our- 
selves as to the best methods of displaying 
building materials. .We have been clipping 
such articles as you have carried for our 
scrap book, 

So far we have run across nothing that gives 
us an idea on displaying window frames and 
door frames also in such a manner that good 
features may be contrasted with those not 
so good. 

Some time back we read somewhere and 
we think it was in your magazine of a concern 
which showed flooring and ceiling and such 
items in racks in the store but seem either 
not to have clipped the item or lost it. Do 
you recall it? 

We shall appreciate any information that 
yen think will be helpful to us.—INqQuiry No. 
2,249. 


[This inquiry is from a lumber concern in 
Tennessee. In response clippings of a number 


of articles describing methods of displaying 
doors and one artic!e displaying flooring and 
other material have been sent to this inquirer. 

So far as the records go there appears to 
have been no article describing methods of 
displaying door frames and window frames. 
For that reason this inquiry is published, with 
the hope that it will come to the attention ot 
retailers who have devised methods of show- 
ing and displaying this stock and who will 
supply information on this point for the ben- 
efit of this inquirer and other readers.— 
Epitor. | 


Is a “Drastic” Forestry Policy Needed? 

As one who has taken an active interest in 
the perpetuation of our forests over a period 
of 15 years I feel that my views along with 
others on this subject should provide a cross 
section of the attitude of foresters and others 
who are directly interested. 

Beyond any reasonable doubt, reforestation 
and better logging practices have made 
marked progress during the last 15 years, 
The personnel of the Forest Service has been 
largely responsible for this. A policy 
founded on education and co-operation has 
gradually converted many skeptical and dis- 
trustful State officials, lumbermen and citli- 
zens to the cause. But, from a material side, 
owners of cut-over lands must and do look 


to forestry as the solution of the vexing prob- 
lem of mounting tax burdens. Like all busi- 
ness, and properly too, economics occupies 
an important place in arriving at decisions 
affecting the handling of uncut and cut-over 
areas. . 

The many concerns practicing forestry in 
the South are not all resorting to this in a 
spirit of “bluff and advertising.” Appropria- 
tions running into thousands of dollars belie 
this indictment and results carefully checked 
reveal a healthy and satisfactory condition 
that is beyond criticism. Foresters familiar 
with overmature stands of timber on rough 
terrain cannot expect an inflexible and drastic 
selective cutting program to apply effectively 
to such situations. Lumbermen are faced 
with this problem in the South in many cases 
and to apply outside and arbitrary methods 
would be ruinous. The spread between com- 
bined stumpage, logging and milling costs, 
and sales price over the last few years has 
not permitted the introduction of forestry 
practices by many who have been intensely 
interested and desirous of going ahead. 

Pioneers like Austin Cary of the Forest 
Service have done much for forestry through 
education, and in demonstration and accom- 
plishment where suspicion, controversy and 
lack of understanding would have otherwise 
remained in the saddle, the child of a “dras- 
tic” bureaucracy. 


GrorcE Dro.et. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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The Simonds saws seem to | 
stand well the test of time and | 
all sorts of usage. They are | 
made, as almost everybody 
knows, down in Fitchburg, 
Mass. People in that country | 
are proverbially ancient in their 
ideas, and so when a repre- 
sentative of the manufacturers 
wrote home from the wilds of 
Wisconsin that he found circu- 
lar saws running on five, six 
and even eight inch feed, the 
wise saw makers of Fitchburg 
admonished him to relate that 
to the marines, and not try it 
on men who had known better 
for a hundred years or more. 
This treatment put the am- 
bitious traveler on his metal, 
and he forthwith dropped into 
the Hamilton - Merryman Co.’s 
mill at Marinette, where a 
couple of Simonds circulars 
were in daily use, with a re- 
quest to be allowed to see just 
how fast one of them could be 
made to walk through a log. 
The carriages were supplied 
with that latest diabolical con- 
trivance of Clint Prescott’s— 
the steam feed—leaving no 
limit to the amount of feed that 
could be put on except the en- 
durance of the saw. A log was 
selected, slabbed, and then a 
couple of boards were taken oft 
at the astonishing rate of thir- 
teen and one-half inch feed, 
and the other at eleven. Pieces 
of each were cut off and 
shipped by express to the 
Fitchburg house as convincing 





proof of their agent’s veracity 


and the excellence of their 
saws, 
. + « 

The cut rate to Missouri 
River points has been the means | 
of selling a large amount of the 
lumber now piled in Chicago. | 
One dealer recently declared | 
that he had sold two million 
feet to be shipped as soon as | 
the cars could be obtained. all | 
to go at the $25 rate of freight. | 
It is a fine thing also for the | 
city firms who have recently | 
established yards at Kansas | 
City and Atchison. 

* 2 @ 

Henry, Barker & Co., of Chi- | 
cago, have opened new lumber | 
yards at Atchison, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo. 


John Ardell, of the pine 
region of Pennsylvania, might 
be considered an enterprising 
logger in any of the lumber sec- | 
tions of this continent. He 
will put in this winter 4,000,000 
feet of logs on Laurel run, 15,- 
mn OCN feet on Mosquito Creek, 
2,000,000 feet on Youngwoman’s 
Creek and 3,500,000 feet on Ly- 
coming Creek, making a total 
of 24,500,000 feet. 


* ee @ 

The regular semiannual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of 
Lumber Dealers was held at 


| the Tremont House in this city 


on Wednesday of this week 
with President Porter in the 
chair. During the session the 
directors were met by a com-/ 


mittee from the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Chicago, compris- 
ing Messrs. Carpenter, Skeele 
and Thompson, the subject of 
discussion being the compro- 
mise agreement of last June 
and the advisability of continu- 
ing similar relations in the 
future. 
* #*# @# 

Esau Tarrant, of Muskegon, 
Mich., known the country over 
as the inventor of the famous 
“nigger,” or toothed bar log 
turner, has just secured letters 
patent on an_ improvement 
which he is going to denominate 
the “wench”, which is char- 
acteristic, if not elegant. By it 
the toothed bar is thrown out 
of the perpendicular, and made 
to reach across to the log deck 
and roll a log on to the car- 
riage. It is said to work satis- 
factorily. 


The South Branch Lumber 
Co.. Palmer, Fuller & Co., and 
T. W. Harvey, of this city, have 
formed a sort of triangular 
alliance for the sale of non-in- 
flammable, and said-to-be im- 
perishable, shingles, to be 
manufactured at Pentwater, 
Mich. They are treated with a 
chemical preparation that rend- 
ers them impervious to any fire 
short of the final warming up, 
and they are not expected to 
rot within the natural life of 
producer or vendor. Sellers of 


shingles anything less than 
bomb proof (the shingles we 
mean) are expected to go into 
mourning. 
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Southern Pine Orders Above Output; Prices Stronger 


Stocks of 102 southern pine mills as of Jan. 1 were 18.67 
per cent less than on the same date of 1928, so that while 
there was some accumulation during December, the mills 
began the new year in very strong position. The Jan. 1, 
1929, stocks were 13.42 per cent lower than the 1927, and 
9.36 per cent lower than the Jan. 1, 1926. 


Bookings during the week ended Jan. 25 were 11 per cent 
above the production, and while the average was somewhat 


lower than in the preceding week, with that exception it. 


was the largest for any week since that ended Nov. 23. The 
shipments were 8.23 per cent above the production, so that 
there was a reduction in stocks, and as they were above 
the bookings there was a slight decline in files of unfilled 
orders, but these average over one and a third million feet 
a unit of about 1,750,000 feet monthly capacity. 


Heavy rains have been general throughout the southern 
producing sections, and have tended to slow up all opera- 
tions. The larger mills have not been seriously interfered 
with, though their logging has been hindered. Bad roads 
have forced many small mills to shut down, and they nnd 
it impossible to air dry stock into shipping condition. It is 
understood that little dimension is coming from small mills. 


Buyers are sending in a good volume of inquiry, but be- 
cause of the bad weather prevailing in consuming sections 
of the Middle West and East the yards there are with- 
holding orders, and a good proportion of the bookings is 
from the South, while a decline in oil prices has hurt South- 
west trade. Retailers are more inclined to take shed than 
they are to take yard stock, as they can put the former 
under cover, and they generally believe it is lower now than 
it will be later. There is also a good industrial inquiry. 
(Quotations are strong, and advances of 50 cents to $1 have 
been reported during the last week. 


West Coast Bookings Are Again Much Above Output 


Actual production of 229 West Coast mills during the 
week ended Jan. 26 was 75 per cent of their capacity, com- 
pared with 76.5 per cent the preceding week. The week’s 
cut was 5 per cent below the average weekly cut for 1928. 
It is considered probable that most of the operators will not 
exceed 80 per cent of normal running time during the first 
three months of the year. Bad weather has been respon- 
sible for some curtailment, though late reports indicate that 
both mills and logging camps will be able to resume opera- 
tions during the next week or so. 

Bookings during the week exceeded the production by 10 
per cent, and the preceding week’s bookings were 13.5 per 
cent in excess of the output, so that the mills are filling out 
their order files and going into the new season in strong 
statistical position. Unfilled orders held by 190 mills Jan. 
26 were equal to almost four and a half weeks’ output at 
current rate. On the other hand, stocks have increased 
somewhat, as shipments are running behind production, but 
122 of the largest operators reported that in the period Jan. 
1 to 12 their inventories had decreased 0.2 per cent, so there 
is no accumulation overhanging the market. 

During the week ended Jan. 26, according to reports of 
190 identical mills, foreign bookings made a considerable 
gain over those for the preceding week, the increase being. 
17 per cent, but there was a decline of around 11 per cent 
in rail and domestic cargo business. For the weeks ended 
Jan. 19 and 26, the proportions for these divisions were 
respectively: Rail, 39 and 36; domestic cargo, 40 and 36; 
foreign, 17 and 21 per cent. The latest report on the division 
of domestic cargo business, that for the week ended Jan. 12, 


showed Atlantic coast bookings almost twice California. 
There is some worry about the probable imposition of an 

import tariff by Japan, in view of the influence that the 

Australian tariff had on that country’s 1928 imports. 


Western Pine Shop in Better Demand Than Yard Items 


Orders booked by the California and Inland Empire pine 
mills during the first four weeks of the year have exceeded 
their production by about 50 percent, as they did in the 
corresponding period of 1928, but this year production in 
both regions has been making a larger percentage of nor- 
mal. Shop lumber and industrial items appear to be in best 
demand. Reports from the East and Middle West indicate 
that yard demand has been held up by the bad weather, but 
that there is a tendency to increase purchases. 


In the Inland Empire, bookings have been running ahead 
of shipments and order files are being built up. The mills 
on Jan. 23 had an average of 129 cars on their books, com- 
pared with only 96 on the corresponding date of last year. 
Stocks are broken, mixed car orders difficult to fill, and 
prices are strengthening. 


California pine mills reported that in the period, Jan. 1 
to 12, production had been 16.6 percent, shipments 11.5 per- 
cent and bookings 9 percent larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Fourteen of twenty-six reporting 
mills were closed, and five were working part time. 


Good Volume of Hardwood Orders Strengthens Prices 


Reports agree that the hardwood market is showing 
steady improvement. Volume of business is not large, but 
better than it usually is at this season. There is a large 
number of inquiries out, and these come from practically 
all the principal consumers. The automobile manufacturers 
are having large success with their current style shows, and 
authorities in that industry predict that 1929 will be one of 
its biggest production years. The recent furniture shows 
are also reported to have produced a large volume of busi- 
ness, so that the factories are more steadily in the market 
for their needs. Until such needs increased, they were 
rather insistent on bargains, but it is said that their present 
orders are being placed at list prices. Building trades de- 
mand is seasonably light, but there are indications that both 
millwork and flooring plants will soon. be in the market. 
Architectural authorities have predicted that building totals 
in 1929 will be larger than those of 1928, and it is believed 
that there will be an active call for hardwood flooring and 
trim in the large buildings that are prominent in the 
projects. Eastern distributing centers report that miscel- 
laneous industrial users are taking a much better volume 
than at this time last year. It is expected that a good deal 
of foreign business will be contracted for at the exporters’ 
meeting at New Orleans. 


Southern mills booked about 25 per cent more than their 
cut during the week ended Jan. 26, as they did during the 
preceding week. Recent rains and floods have shut down 
a good many logging camps, and it is certain that the cur- 
tailment of logging will soon show its effect on lumber out- 
put. The cut was 80 per cent normal, compared with 81 
per cent the preceding week. Prices are stiffening, especially 
those of thicker items used by the automotive industry. 

Northern output shows a seasonal increase, and bookings 
are also expanding. There is a good call for maple, birch, 
beech and ash. Practically all hard maple items, including 
flooring stock, took an advance during the week, soft elm 
and ash FAS and selects were marked up, and it is under- 
stood that increases are to be made in beech prices. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44, 45 and 46; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 89 to 93 
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Controlling Stock in Lumber Company 
Passes to Younger Men 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28. — Announcement 
was made here today by W. J. Yardley, sales 
manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., of the 
consummation on Jan. 21 of one of the larg- 
est and most important deals that has been 
made in the lumber industry in the South 
for some time. As a result of this deal, the 
controlling stock of the Sabine Lumber Co. 
and all its mills has passed from the hands 


ee. 














J. W. REYNOLDS, P. T. SANDERSON, 
Houston, Tex.; Trinity, Tex.; 

President of New Vice President of 
Organization Parent Company 


of the original owners and founders, J. W. 
Ferguson and J. D. Ferguson, of St. Louis, 
and N. P. Sanderson, of Texarkana, Tex. 
These gentlemen have elected to retire in favor 
of younger executives who have been with 
the organization for many years and have 
sold to these younger men and some outside 
interests their entire holdings. 

Involved in the deal were the parent com- 
pany, Sabine Lumber Co. of Missouri, and 
five operating companies in Texas, three manu- 
facturing yellow pine and two manufacturing 
hardwoods, each incorporated separately. 

The pine mills are located at Trinity, New 
Willard and Oakhurst, Tex., and the hard- 
wood mills at New Willard and Crockett, 
Tex. The annual production capacity of the 
yellow pine mills is about 100,000,000 feet and 
that of the hardwood mills about 25,000,000 
feet. The combined production represents one 
of the largest in the South, with a reserve 
timber supply of over a billion feet, largely 
yellow pine. The Sabine Lumber Co. has been 
manufacturing and marketing southern yellow 
pine for more than 30 years and has grown 
to be one of the largest and best known lum- 
ber producers in the South. 

With the exception of E. L. Kurth and J. 
H. Kurth, jr., well known and successful op- 
erators in southern pine and hardwoods, the 
purchasers of these properties all have grown 
up with the organization. 

In the new organization, J. W. Reynolds, of 
Houston, Tex., one of the original founders 
of the Sabine Lumber Co., will be president 
of the parent company. While one of the 
founders of the old company, he is still young 
enough to be active and has, consented to carry 
m in the new organization. In addition to his 


lumber manufacturing interests, he has retail 
lumber yard and banking connections which 
rank him: as one of the outstanding business 
men of the South. 

Paul T. Sanderson, grandson of the late 
W. T. Ferguson and the third generation in 
direct line of the Sabine interests, will be 
vice president of the parent company, in addi- 
tion to which he assumes the presidency and 
active management of all the yellow pine 
plants and vice president and general manager 
of the hardwood plants. Mr. Sanderson’s en- 
tire career has been in the manufacture of 
lumber, and though only forty years of age 
he assumes the responsibility of operations at 
all the manufacturing plants. He makes his 
home at Trinity, Tex., where he is conveniently 
located for directing operation of all the 
plants. 

W. J. Yardley, of St. Louis, who has been 
sales manager of the Sabine Lumber Co. for 
the last sixteen years, now becomes vice presi- 
dent and general manager. His entire busi- 
ness career of twenty-one years has been with 
the Sabine Lumber Co., beginning with an 
apprenticeship at one of its mills then operat- 
ing at Grayburg, Tex. He later was trans- 
ferred to the sales department and in 1913 
became sales manager. He will continue as 
general manager of the distribution of Sabine 
products. 

F, D. Wherritt, of Houston, Tex., has been 
associated with the company in the sales de- 
partment for sixteen years. After serving as 
salesman at Waco, Tex., for about a year, he 
was transferred to Chicago to take charge 
of a branch office. In 1918 he was sent to 
Texas again and since then has been manager 
of the Texas branch office at Houston. Mr. 


E. L. KURTH, 
Keltys, Tex.; 
Associated in Pur- 
chase of Company 


J. H. KURTH, JR., 
Kurthwood, La.; 


Associated in Pur- 
chase of Company 


Wherritt now will be secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Sabine Lumber Co. 

E. L. Kurth and J. H. Kurth, jr., who are 
associated in the purchase of the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co. and its affiliated organizations, are 
owners and operators of large southern pine 
and hardwood plants at Keltys, Tex., and 
Kurthwood, La., and are the second genera- 
tion of one of the oldest and most favorably 








known yellow pine manufacturing concerns in 
the South. 

The general offices of the Sabine Lumber 
Co. were moved from Kansas City to St. 
Louis seventeen years ago and have been lo- 
cated in this city ever since. In order to be 
closer to the manufacturing operations, it has 
been decided by the new owners to move the 
general offices to Houston, Tex., in the near 


W. J. YARDLEY, F. D. WHERRITT, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Houston, Tex.; 


Vice President and Secretary and Sales 
General Manager Manager 


future, the exact time to be announced later. 

In announcing this important deal in south- 
ern lumber interests, Mr. Yardley says there 
will be no change in the policies that have 
made the Sabine Lumber Co. so well and 
favorably known to the trade except as op- 
portunity may appear to render an even bet- 
ter service. 


To Establish Summer Camp 


ANN Arpor, Micu., Jan. 28.—The first 
sophomore summer camp will be opened on 
June 24 by the school of forestry and con- 
servation of the University of Michigan. 
Through the courtesy of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., one of its lumber camps, about ten 
miles west of Munising, Mich., will be used as 
temporary quarters for the twenty-five stu- 
dents who will attend the session. The pur- 
pose of the camp, which will be conducted 
under the direction of Prof. Robert Craig, jr., 
assisted by Prof. Shirley W. Allen, is to give 
the forestry students who have completed two 
years of collegiate work and are about to enter 
on advanced studies in the school of forestry 
and conservation at Ann Arbor, a thorough 
acquaintance with Michigan forest conditions 
and an opportunity to practice forestry in the 
field. 

The program will consist of the measuring 
of logs, individual trees and stands of timber, 
study of growth and yield of timber stands, 
practice in fire prevention and suppression and 
the construction of forest improvements. The 
location of the temporary camp will permit 
frequent excursions to woodworking industries 
of the region, including sawmills, woodenware, 
veneer, wood distillation plants and paper 
mills. 
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Death Claims Col. William H. Sullivan 


Early Saturday morning wires carried to all 
parts of the United States the startling news 
of swift and unexpected death to one of the 
great leaders of the lumber industry, an indus- 
trial genius of the South and one of its most 
beloved citizens, Col. William Henry Sullivan, 
vice president’ and general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., 
and mayor of that city. Recipients of the news 
were stunned by its suddenness, for none out- 
side of his immediate associates knew that his 
usual vigorous health had been in the least im- 
paired. 

Col. Sullivan had not been quite well since 
the death of his wife, Mrs. Ellarose Salmen 
Sullivan, on Dec. 9, and had recently 
been confined to his home with influ- 
enza. He had apparently recovered 
and was again in his office, seemingly 
in good condition. But on Tuesday, 
Jan. 22, he complained a little of not 
feeling well and remained at home: 
From that time he became rapidly 
worse and on Friday relatives were 
called to his bedside. He succumbed 
to a heart attack on Saturday, Jan. 26, 
at 12:45 a. m. 

To the thousands of friends in all 
parts of the country it seems impossi- 
ble that the dynamic personality which 
was Col. W. H. Sullivan can have 
ceased from being, that his tremendous 
activities for the welfare of his indus- 
try and his city can so suddenly have 
stopped. Neither lumberdom nor Bo- 
galusa can ever be quite the same with- 
out him. He leaves a vaccancy which 
can never be filled. 

Col. Sullivan was born at St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., Aug. 9, 1864, and was 
therefore over 64 years old at the time 
of his death. Many of his friends will 
be astonished to learn that, for to most 
of them he seemed a far younger man. 
He was one of the most active of men 
with wide-spreading interests and a 
keen, wide-awake mind. 

He came to the United States as a 
youth and for a time worked as a 
carpenter in Buffalo, N. Y. The story 
is told that the young man, then about 
18, overheard a business man say that 
he would like to find a young fellow 
who had “something behind his eyes 
besides his back hair.” The young 
man immediately asked for the job. 
The man was O. S. Garretson and 
William H. Sullivan went to work for 
him as lumber inspector in the Garret- 
son School Furniture Co., at Buffalo. 

Six months later he was in charge 
of the entire operation of the furniture 
plant with a salary of $3,000 a year. 

As soon as he was eligible he took 
out citizenship papers and began his 
career as a loyal and able American 
citizen. As such he has accomplished as 
much as he has in industry, his fame as a 
patriot and community-builder equaling his 
fame as the operator of one of the largest 
of American industrial enterprises. 

In 1886 Mr. Garretson built a sawmill at 
Austin, Pa., Mr. Sullivan being in charge of 
erection. Later he bought an interest and en- 
tered into a contract with the Goodyear lumber 
interests of Buffalo, cutting their timber in 
Pennsylvania. Several years later Mr. Sulli- 
van was operating mills for the Goodyears. 

In 1902 the Goodyears began purchasing 
timber in Louisiana and to plan the erection 
of a mill in that State. Mr. Sullivan was sent 
to select a site. With him was James D. 
Lacey and the two hit on the bank of the 
Bogue Lusa, where a small mill was erected 
to cut timbers for the proposed larger saw- 
mill. Construction of the plant began in 1906. 
The plant grew into the world’s largest saw- 


mill, cutting a million feet a day, and the site 
grew into the present thriving industrial city 
of Bogalusa, with its prosperous plants and 
its more than 16,500 population. Mr. Sullivan 
was in complete charge of the plant from its 
beginning. 

In 1927 the Bogalusa Paper Co. was organ- 
ized and the paper plant erected. Just a few 
months ago the company entered the redwood 
field and last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
carried the story of the cutting of the first 
redwood log at Bogalusa. In all of this Col. 
Sullivan was the leading spirit. He built up 
the community as he built up the industry. 
Bogalusa was his city and he loved it as only 





THE LATE COL. WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN 


the father of a city can. He was mayor and 
leader of all its activities and planned a glori- 
ous future for it. 

That the city should remain after the forests 
were cut was one of the great aims of his 
life. Toward that ideal he worked with all 
his soul. The establishment of a cannery, the 
paper plant, and other industries was planned 
to give work to the men as the mill might in 
future have to reduce its force. The em- 
ployees were to have permanent homes and the 
prospect of future employment. 

Reforestation offered the means of perpetu- 
ating both the industry and the beloved city, 
and Col. Sullivan threw himself into the proj- 
ect of commercial reforestation with all his 
invincible energy. The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. was one of the first to see the light 
and as far back as 1920 the company had well 
under way its vast reforestation project which 
has been the subject of innumerable articles, 


addresses and discussions, being held to be the 
model enterprise of the kind. 

His loyalty to the Goodyear interests and 
his personal friendship with the members of 
that family were the guiding factors in Col. 
Sullivan’s more than forty years of connection 
with the lumber industry. At a banquet given 
to Mrs. Ellen Conger Goodyear, one of the 
founders of the company, on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., and the 
fiftieth birthday of Col. A. C. Goodyear, presi- 
dent, the latter presented to Col. Sullivan one 
thousand shares of stock in the business as an 
acknowledgment of his faithful and successful 
service. 

Col. Sullivan’s first wife, Elizabeth 
Calkins Sullivan, died in 1918. His 
second wife, who was Miss Ellarose 
Salmen, daughter of Fritz Salmen, of 
Slidell, La., and sister of Fred Sal- 
men, of New Orleans, both well known 
lumbermen, died in December. A son, 
Frank T. Sullivan, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Frith, by his first mar- 
riage, survive, and two small children, 
William H., jr., and Ellarose Salmen 
Sullivan, by his second wife. His aged 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, of 
Buffalo, a sister, Mrs. John Gray, and 
two brothers, Fred and Frank, also 
survive. 

Funeral services were held at the 
residence in Bogalusa on Monday aft- 
ernoon and the body was laid by the 
side of the first wife in Bogalusa 
Cemetery. The service was conducted 
by Rev. W. C. Scott, pastor of the 
Elizabeth Sullivan Memorial Church, 
which Col. Sullivan had erected as a 
memorial to his first wife. All busi- 
ness in the city was closed down and 
the schools of Bogalusa closed all day 
Monday. A special funeral train was 
run from New Orleans affording an 
opportunity for the many friends in 
that ‘city to attend. 

When news of Col. Sullivan’s death 
became known, hundreds of telegrams 
poured in from prominent citizens in 
all parts of the country, testifying to 
the standing which this great industrial 
leader had won. Letters and expres- 
sions of condolence from-hundreds of 
other friends and acquaintances con- 
tinued to arrive and flags at half mast 
all over the city proclaimed the wide- 
spread grief and sense of irreparable 
loss. A carload of flowers came from 
New Orleans and many floral tributes 
came from other places. The body lay 
in state all day Sunday at the residence 
when thousands of people went there 
to pay their last respects to the great 
man who had passed. From New Or- 
leans, from Slidell, from many other 
points near Bogalusa, and from Buffalo friends 
came for the last tribute. 4 

The pallbearers were the following officials 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co.: A. C. 
Goodyear, president; Walter P. Cooke, chair- 
man of the board; C. W. Goodyear, vice presi- 
dent; D. T. Cushing, treasurer; M. L. 
Wuescher, auditor; A. C. Long, sales mana- 
ger; Bradley Goodyear, director; also W. E. 
Farris, vice-president and general manager of 
the New Orleans and Great Northern Rail- 
road: M. J. McMahon, traffic manager and 
R. H. Laftman, vice president of the Boga- 
lusa Paper Co. Besides the officiating clergy- 
man all the other Bogalusa ministers united in 
the funeral services. 

Col. Sullivan had once said, “All I want 
when I die is to have folks say: ‘Will, you 
had a big job and you did it well.’” That 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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trongly Support Marked Lumber Project 


Prominent Manufacturers Endorse National Association’s Publicity Program 


Wasuincton, D. C,, Jan. 28.—Outstanding 
men Of wie Jumber imausiry are wriung to 
Wuson Cullipvon, secretary aud manager o1 the 
Nauollal Luuver Mauuiacturers’ 41550Clatloln, 
SirOugiy Culimending te grade-maikuig and 
Uaduc-iuarKing Program ana expressing xgiali- 
NCauven Mac we ume Or aCllun Nas arrived. 
Mur. Compcon sent out some nivy ietcers caiung 
alteulion Lo We announcement tnat tne watioual 
aSouciaOn 1S about LO launch its nation-wiue 
auverlising Campaign ieaturing graue-marked, 
traue-marked, guaianteed tuimber, and that 
trade exjension suuscribers are to be asked to 
Sign dennite agreements that they will mark 
their product. 

he response to date is 100 percent behind 
the program, lumbermen pointing out the im- 
portance of this project, and many of them 
describing it as the greatest advance ever made 
by the industry. The project, as all readers of 
the s\.MERICAN LUMBERMAN are aware, has 
been formally approved by the trade extension 
committee and the directors. 

It is now announced that the advertising 
schedules for 1929 have been signed, sealed and 
delivered. Grade-marking will be emphasized 
in the early copy with reference to the Na- 
tional trade mark, and as the situation devel- 
ops the stress on the National trade mark will 
be increased and references to grade-marking 
made more emphatic. 

_This does not mean that the National asso- 
ciation will seek to ruin any lumber manufac- 
turer’s business. On the contrary, the transi- 
tion to grade-marked, trade-marked, guaran- 
teed lumber is expected to bea gradual process, 
a sort of endless circle. 

At the proper time, when it is known that 
marked lumber will be available to meet the 
anticipated demand, there will be a great burst, 
a broadside, announcing that the lumber indus- 
try is solidly launched on a project representing 
the most remarkable transition in its history. 

In its March 9 issue the Saturday Evening 
Post will run a display ad featuring wood 
interiors. This practical selling opening gun 
will dwell somewhat on grade-marked lumber, 
to be followed by increasing references to the 
National trade mark. Even in the early stages 
of the advertising campaign the consumer will 
be urged to begin to look for grade-marked 
lumber and for the National Tree Symbol. 
However, the consumer will be reminded that 
this is just the beginning of the campaign and 
some time necessarily may elapse before dis- 
tributers are in position to furnish lumber with 
the National trade mark, the regional grade 
mark and the financial guaranty behind it. 

At the same time the public will be reminded 
that for certain uses grade markin~ of lumber 
is not necesssary, and that unmarked Ameri- 
can standard lumber will be available and can 
be relied upon. As the campaign progresses 
the public will be more and more urged to use 
grade-marked lumber. 

Furthermore, the advertising copy will em- 
phasize the fact that there is an abundance 
of lumber and that no informed person should 
hesitate to demand it on the theory that there 
is a shortage in any sense of the word. It will 
also be asserted with confidence that reforesta- 
tion will meet the situation for the future and 
there will always be an adequate supply of 
lumber. 

Reference likewise will he made in the ad- 
verticine conv to the consultant service of the 
Notinnal and regional associations as backing 
up lumber nee. 


Letters Endorsing the Project 


Some of the letters endorsing the project 
and urging all manufacturers to get squarely 
hehind it follow. They will be published in an 


for American Standard Lumber 


attractive “broadside” for the use of salesmen, 
along with other striking TX material. 

. D. Tennant, vice president and manager, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.: 


I think that there has been no time in the 
past when the lumber industry had better 
means of bringing itself to the attention of 
the public than by adopting a grade and trade 
mark, supplementing this with a financially 
guaranteed product. The tendency of the 
times is for manufacturers to identify their 
product in a way so that the ultimate con- 
sumer will have knowledge that it has the 
guarantee of the manufacturer behind it. A 
national trade mark signifying positive re- 
sponsibility for regional grade marks certify- 
ing American standard lumber is of so much 
proportional value to the industry that its 
use should not be longer postponed. 

It will give us something really worth while 
to advertise, and it should be done now. I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of the trade ex- 
tension department’s plan for an early adop- 
tion of the idea and immediately advertising 
it. 

R. E. Danaher, vice president Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co.: 

I am heartily in favor of immediate inau- 
guration of grade-marking and trade-marking 
of lumber. 

The grade-marking should be regional and 
guarantee the grade and species. The trade- 
marking national, guaranteeing the lumber to 
be American standard, sizes and grades. 

It is important that this be started immedi- 
ately so that the National association may 
be in a position to support its grade-marking 
and trade-marking advertising program with 
its financial guaranty. I am firmly convinced 
that grade-marking and trade-marking of 
lumber will do more than anything else to 
promote the use of lumber. 


H. C. Hornby, of the lumber division of the 
Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. : 


The idea of trade-marked and grade-marked 
lumber appeals to me as being of great im- 
portance to the lumber industry, and I would 
like to see prompt and favorable action taken 
on the plans of the trade extension commit- 
tee in this regard. It will be a very decided 
forward move and its adoption should not be 
further delayed. 

If all interested manufacturers will unite 
in an effort to establish trade- and grade- 
marked lumber a tremendously constructive 
force will be added to the entire campaign. 


Progtessive Merchandising Effort 


John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and former president 
of the National association: 


A national trade-mark guaranteeing our 
regional grade-marks will increase respect for 
our products and win for us a greater meas- 
ure of confidence and good will. It will tend 
further to create better values for lumber 
bearing the stamp which guarantees quality. 

This is by far the most progressive mer- 
chandising effort ever undertaken by the lum- 
ber industry. Its success is dependent upon 
the support of manufacturers through making 
available in quantity lumber produced and 
marked in accordance with the trade extension 
committee’s standards, and made available to 
the market where it may be seen and pur- 
chased by the thousands of people who will 
become interested through the national ad- 
vertising. 

We are grade-marking and trade-marking 
every piece of our lumber, and we earnestly 
urge other. manufacturers to do likewise and 
thus take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity. 


M. B. Nelson, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City: 
It strikes me that the time has come when 


the lumber industry should get behind the 
plans suggested by the trade extension com- 


mittee of the association for a. national trade- 
mark. 

It seems to me that this is of great impor- 
tance to the industry, and should become ef- 
fective with as little delay as possible. 

You have my co-operation and I feel that 
the manufacturers in general will give your 
program the support it deserves. 

To get the results we expect from our trade 
promotion work and advertising, we will have 
to have the full support of the whole industry 
in putting over this national trade- and grade- 
marking of lumber. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago: 


I am very glad to learn that you intend in 
February to start featuring grade-marking in 
the national advertising of the trade exten- 
sion committee. 

Grade-marking is the foundation on which 
your advertising must rest. Without it you 
have nothing. With it a consumer knows that 
he is getting the species and grade for which 
he is paying, and if he has any complaint 
it will be handled by a reliable and responsi- 
ble association. No manufacturer who has 
the real interests of the industry at heart 
should refuse to sign up for the National 
grade-marking program. 

Some of the largest manufacturers are 
adopting an additional method of security for 
the consumer, i. e., placing of a card in each 
car, showing not only the species, but the 
feetage. The membership of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has practically unanimously adopted what 
is known as “certified shipping certificates,” 
one of which will be placed in each car, giving 
the correct feetage of the car. 

Grade-marking is the foundation of the 
whole thing and must be put into effect if 
we are to save our markets. 


A Booster for Grade Marking 


A. G. Cummer, Cummer Cypress Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla: 

We have been using our regional trade- 
mark on our lumber for many years, and 
since the early part of 1928 have been grade- 
marking all of our product. 

It has been a source of great disappoint- 
ment to feel that we could not incorporate in 
our marks the emblem of the National, with 
full support of that association behind our 
product. Therefore, we are greatly pleased to 
learn that we are reaching the point where 
the guaranteeing of regional trade-marks as 
standing for lumber of American standard 
sizes and grades, is to become a fact. 

We are eager to take advantage of, the 
standing of the National and through it to 
advertise not only guaranteed marked lumber, 
but also the fact that we are proud of our 
product and loyal to the interests of all re- 
sponsible lumbermen. 


A. J. Peavy, Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.: 


I am glad that action is supplementing 
words in the matter of adopting a National 
trade-mark that shall guaraantee the regional 
grade-marks as standing for lumber of Amer- 
ican standard sizes and grades. 

Wholehearted support of the association in 
its advertising campaign, in which the trade- 
and grade-mark program will be given out- 
standing publicity, is due from every lumber 
manufacturer who realizes the importance of 
grade-marking. 

The plans of the trade extension committee 
meet my hearty approval and I am certain 
that others will give them their unequivocal 
support. 

Your financial guaranty in this advertising 
program must have our immediate general 
support. 


J. W. Watzek, jr., Crossett Watzek Gates 
(Inc.), Chicago: 


The subscribers to the trade extension 
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movement of the National should immediately 
start trade-marking all of their lumber with 
the National trade-mark and this should be 
accompanied by the regional association’s 
grade-mark. The industries that have been 
most successful in the United States are those 
who have manufactured a good product and 
then branded and guaranteed it. These in- 
dustries have been built up on the founda- 
tion of public confidence. 

The lumbermen now have through the 
National association and the National trade 
extension movement an opportunity to build 
public confidence in their product. The ulti- 
mate consumer must be reached, and there is 
no better way of convincing him that what 
he buys will serve his purpose than by fur- 
nishing him with well manufactured lumber, 


branded with the National 
regional grade-mark. 

All of the advertising of the National, as 
well as the regional association will carry in- 
finitely more weight if the public can be told 
in these advertisements that the lumbermen 
are now in position to furnish them with 
nationally trade-marked and regionally grade- 
marked guaranteed lumber, 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

The association must have our immediate 
and unqualified support in order that it may 
go forward with the trade-marking advertis- 
ing program established by the trade exten- 
sion committee and the directors. 

The adoption of this measure means more 
to our industry than anything it has ever 
done—and I know that is a big statement. 


trade and the 


A national financial guaranty of regional 
trade marks, as to American standard grades 
and sizes, will create nation-wide confidence 
in our products. 

I not only reiterate my hearty endorsement 
of the project, but urge my fellow lumber- 
men to act quickly, to the end that the 
financial guaranty by the National association 
may be advertised nationally not later than 
April issues. That necessitates immediate 
action by us. 


Many other similar endorsements by out- 
standing figures in the lumber industry migit 
be quoted. Every man who has so far replied 
to the letter of Mr. Compton, which went out 
under date of Jan. 14, has come out 100 per- 
cent for the marked lumber program. 


Interesting Notes From the South 


Lumber Valuations for Assessment 


Paton Rouce, La., Jan. 28.—George M. 
Wallace, secretary of the Louisiana tax com- 
mission, announced last Wednesday that the 
commission had fixed the valuations of lumber 
for assessment purposes in Louisiana for 1929. 
The valuations fixed are in accordance with 
the following resolution of the commission: 

Be It Resolved, By the Louisiana tax com- 
mission that the following tentative average 
minimum values of lumber for assessment 
purposes for the year 1929 be fixed for lum- 
ber on hand as of Jan. 1, 1929: 


Per M 
ft. B.M. 
Rough yellow pine lumber on yards, 
unmanufactured other than coming 
CU EE bk ek andccracakebaawes $15.00 
ce Re ee re Pt Fe 25.00 
Ce Ge on. Kaw civ aie dna ¢ccevewne ae 16.00 
All other hardwoods (tupelo, cottonwood, 
willow and sweet gum).........ce.0¢. 10.00 


Cypress lumber of hardwood manufac- 
turers where the production of cypress 
lumber is incidental to the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber, and where 
the quantity of cypress lumber on 
yards is from 10 to 20 percent of total 
of all other lumber on yards......... 17.00 
(Where the quantity exceeds the per- 
centage stated, the value will be at 
schedule. prices applicable to cypress 
producers.) 


The values fixed are the same as those for 
1928, with the exception of yellow pine, upon 
which there is an increase of $1 a thousand feet. 
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Rains Cause Log Shortage 


Jackson, Muiss., Jan. 28.—The hardwood 
manufacturers throughout the producing belt 
have suffered materially from the weather, and 
logs are growing very scarce. Two of the 
larger manufacturers in this territory had to 
close down two days last week on account of 
shortage of saw logs. There is a general feel- 
ing in hardwood circles that the market will 
soon show greater strength. Inquiries are in 
large volume from both furniture and auto- 
mobile factories. 


Turns Rejects Into Profitable Items 


New Orteans, Jan. 28.—Profitable merchan- 

dising of cut-to-length and fabricated lumber 
presents an opportunity to every progressive 
retailer in industrial centers, according to 
information developed by Reding Putman, field 
man for the Southern Pine Association in 
charge of industrial research, who recently 
reported on this phase with a yard in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, as the example. The retail plant 
in question is that of the John Duerr Co., the 
progressive methods of which are cited as 
illustrating how a yard may utilize its planing 
mill during slack periods and turn rejects into 
profitable items. 

The John Duerr Co., it was reported, spe- 
cializes in filling the needs of the many indus- 
trial plants located at Zanesville, famous for 
its pottery and steel. The clay products plants 
are numbered among the most important ac- 


counts of the districts. It is the preparation of 
lumber lift trucks, platforms and dividing 
racks for drying the clay products that keeps 
the Duerr planing mill active at all times. 
Previous to the time when the Duerr plant 
took up the fabrication of the required items, 
the clay products plants themselves were 
forced to purchase their lumber in the longer 
lengths, set up their own planing mills and do 
their own manufacturing. The retailer now 
uses short lengths and lumber that otherwise 
might be scrapped with a resultant profit to 











Lift trucks, platforms and dividing racks fab- 

ricated of lumber and used by the clay prod- 

ucts manufacturers of Zanesville, Ohio. B. 

Wolfe, planing mill foreman of the John Duerr 

Co., retailer of Zanesville, seen in the fore- 
ground 


the yard and a saving to the industrial user. 
The use of waste lumber and items of de- 
grade meets the current demand for the in- 
dustrial items and the manufacturing is car- 
ried on in periods during which the planing 
mill would normally be idle. 

Mr. Putman, in reporting to the Southern 
Pine Association, says that such ideas are 
applicable to retail lumber dealers in many 
cities and towns, serving if nothing else, a 
threefold purpose—a profitable market for 
scrap lumber, a saving to the industrial users 
and work for the dealer’s help during other- 
wise slow periods, 


Southern pine is gaining wide usage in the 
industrial field due to inherent qualities of 
strength and workability. In the industrial 
classification workability of lumber is consid- 
ered one requirement of prime importance and 
where strength and non-splitting qualities also 
are demanded, industrials find that shortleaf 
southern pine is the preferred wood, Mr. Put- 
man’s report stated. 


Sees Strong Pine Market 


Extectric Mitts, Miss., Jan. 28.—In a let- 
ter sent out today to the salesmen of the Sum- 
ter Lumber Co., E. H. McGill, sales manager, 
expressed the opinion that the outlook is ex- 
tremely favorable and gave some concrete 
evidence of the strength of the southern pine 
market as indicated in the records of that 
company. In his letter he said: 

The prospects look good to us. While buy- 
ing has been a little slack during the last ten 
days or two weeks, due to the very severe 
winter in the North, we believe that this cold 
weather has done nothing else than delay the 
realization of the retail purchasers as to just 
what conditions are with the mills in the 
South. We, of course, form our judgments 
from our own individual experience, and our 
record from December to date shows that we 
have shipped 165 cars, and though business 
has been slack as we view it, during the last 
ten days to two weeks we have booked 133 
cars, so that we are just 32 cars short in our 
bookings of our shipments. We went into 
January with a heavier order file than we have 
had since early in the spring, and I think 
without a question of a doubt, that if we had 
had a larger range of items or a fuller stock 
of a number of the common items, we could 
easily have sold the 32 cars that would have 
been necessary to bring our bookings equal 
to our shipments, even though business has 
been slack. 

The way I look at it, I believe the lumber 
producers are approaching that very enviable 
situation that sometimes exists with the mills 
—they are not materially interested in whether 
they get an order today at less than their 
ideas of price, because they feel if they don’t 
get the order today at list, they will get it 
tomorrow. Of if they don’t sell that stock for 
another week, the price will probably be 
higher. I believe that all of you are finding 
less tendency on the part of the mills to ac- 
cept orders at a concession than you have ex- 
perienced for several months... As for ourselves, 
we had the experience last week of turning 
down three orders because the prices were not 
satisfactory, wiring the customer or the sales- 
men that they would have to advance the 
figure to our list or we could not accept. In 
those three instances we have received the 
orders at the advanced price. There have been 
three or four other cases where we have 
turned the orders back for an increase in 
price, and have not heard anything further 
from them, I do not believe, however, that 
we have had the experience in several months 
where we turned back three orders in three 
or four days for an advance to our list and 
received the return of the orders at our price. 
It is my honest opinion that the retailer who 

places his order today for stock that he may 
need the latter part of February and March, 
will secure that stock at dollars under what 
it will cost him then, 
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The Department Takes a Look at Farm Buildings 


Farmers Who Go to School—Movites as Teachers—Recovering Farm Buying 


Power—Buildings as an Aid to 


A good many dealers have 
long been realizing the fact 
that the public schools with 
their new _ specialization in 
trades and occupations are of- 
fering them chances to teach 
their prospective customers and 
to learn useful things along 
with them. A great many deal- 
ers have seen the value of man- 
ual training in preparing ap- 
prentices for their planing 
mills and also in the more gen- 
eral field of teaching future cus- 
tomers to respect and appreci- 
ate wood as a home-building 
material. 

Some of the newer develop- 
ments of agricultural depart- 
ments in high schools are offer- 
ing similar opportunities for 
improving the design and qual- 
ity of farm buildings. This 
training is not confined to the 
students alone. Some years ago 
reports were carried in this pa- 
per of experiments in inoculat- 
ing clover seed to make it grow 
on thin soil. Boys were sup- 
plied the necessary materials 
for preparing each an acre of 
land, and they were required to 
keep records and report yields. 
The result was the wide-spread 
adoption of these _ scientific 
methods by the boys’ fathers 
and neighbors. Contests in rais- 
ing test acres of corn have had 
the same results. Pig and calf 
clubs have spread the ideas of 
good stock and proper feeding. 


Popularizing Sound Farm 
Construction 


Similar methods can be used 
to popularize sound and prac- 
tical methods of farm building 
construction. Not long ago the 
farm page of the Des Moines 
Register carried a story and a 
picture about a class in farm 
shop work in the vocational ag- 
ricultural department of the 
New Hampton (Iowa) high 
school. The boys in this class 
went out to the farm of 
Charles A. Knebel and built a 
concrete feeding floor along 
side a corn crib. According to 
this story, the feeding floor has 
several purposes. It is beside 
the crib, and feeding can be 
done without carrying the corn. 
The floor also serves as a drive 
on which wagons stand when 
the corn is cribbed. The boys 


did all the work; dug the foun- 
dations, built the forms, mixed 
the concrete and laid the floor. 

Imagine the informal public- 
ity this bit of construction must 
have gotten. Presumably the 
pupils were mostly sons of 
farmers. Think of the conver- 
sation about this floor in all 
their homes. Without having 
definite information about it, 
this department guesses that 


one evening a week for a period 
of about ten weeks. One group 
is studying hog production and 
management. Another is study- 
ing legumes. The classes are 
in charge of trained men, and 
the material presented is ap- 
proved by the State college of 
agriculture. 

One factor which attracted 
the attention of this department 
is the use that is being made 











Why Does a Hen Need Four Feet? 


Now, regarding the four feet for each hen, we wish to state that we 
think the “two feet” she has are sufficient to stand on, but she also 
requires “four feet” in which to stand. In other words, when we figure 
on the building of a modern and practical Poultry House, we should 
first consider the number of hens we expect to house and then build 
it of a size that will allow four square feet to each bird. 

In a short time the chicks, which you are now housing in brooders, 
will be needing larger quarters. Now is the time to consider the build- 
ing of such houses. Our stock is complete with first-class material for 
this work, and we also have numerous plans covering the latest ideas 
in Poultry House construction. Come in and let us give you an esti- 
mate on the Poultry House best suited for your requirements. We are 
here to serve you along this line and your inquiry does not in any 
way obligate you. No doubt, you will be interested in seeing the 
model of a Straw Loft Poultry House which we have on display in 
our office, and we therefore invite you to call and look this over at any 
time. 

Assuring you that your business is very much appreciated, and trust- 
ing that you will make our yard your headquarters while in Salina, 
we are 

Very truly yours, 
THE GOLDEN BELT LUMBER CO. 
P. S.—We have just received a late booklet entitled “Poultry for 


Profit,” and will be pleased to have you call or write for a copy, which 
will be furnished free of charge. 











The Golden Belt Lumber Co., of Salina, Kan., at seasonable times sends 
out practical suggestions to its farmer customers and so written as to 
attract attention 


this piece of work made val- 
uable preparation for all sorts 
of sales of farm jobs. It would 
seem to be well worth while for 
lumbermen to keep in close 
touch with the work of agri- 
cultural high schools. 
* 


* * 


by these groups of motion pic- 
ture reels. These educational 
films are available in many sub- 
jects now, and they are pre- 
pared by State colleges, manu- 
facturers and the like. They 
are proving to be highly useful 
in all sorts of teaching. It oc- 
curs to us that greater use 
might be made of the movies 
to present the story of farm 
buildings. Something has al- 
ready been done along this line, 
but certainly more is possible. 
At this time when the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and other 


Another story in the same 
paper is significant of the in- 
terest which farmers are taking 
in improving their knowledge 
of scientific agriculture. It 
tells of groups of farmers in 
various towns who have enrolled 
in night schools. They meet 


Effictency—A bout Farm Walks 


agencies are stressing the im- 
portance of bringing farm 
houses up to modern standards 
of comfort, nothing could pre- 
sent the contrasts between farm 
house efficiency and the lack of 
it better than the movies. Such 
pictures could also indicate the 
necessity and usefulness of 
planning farm buildings in 
groups for the saving of labor 
and for the better care of stock. 
They could be employed to il- 
lustrate good design of farm 
buildings and correct principles 
of construction. 

We suggest these matters to 
retail associations, lumber 
manufacturers and makers of 
farm tools. All these people 
have a direct interest in co- 
operating with farmers for 
greater efficiency and greater 
farm profits. 

cad = - 

A number of things point to 
the fact that American farmers 
are in an improved financial 
condition. Naturally the change 
from distress to solvency is 
slow and not yet complete. 
Some farmers never were hard 
up, and some would be hard 
up under almost any conceiv- 
able conditions. But most peo- 
ple, even those who have most 
consistently opposed the current 
ideas of farm relief, are willing 
to admit that during these last 
few years agricultural condi- 
tions have not been the best. 
The price of farm land went 
above the point where under 
normal conditions it could pay 
a decent return on investment; 
and this fact can hardly be 
charged to any one farmer. 
Many farmers bought land on 
advice of bankers, thinking that 
it would go still higher. They 
bought, not to speculate but to 
own farms while that was still 
possible. 


The Rough Road of 
Agriculture 


Everybody knows that the 
slide in the price of farm prod- 
ucts, together with general de- 
flation, caused many of these 
men distress. Some of them 


lost the savings of a lifetime. 
But more disastrous to the in- 
dustry as a whole was the gen- 
erally reduced income. Farm 
products brought in many cases. 
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less than the cost of production. 
All this is an old and well 
known story. 

The result, of course, was a 
decreased volume of buying. 
But the sad part of it, for us, 
was the fact that this enforced 
economy struck hardest at the 
things we have to sell. Farm 
buildings have been allowed to 
run down badly, even when 
farmers have managed in some 
way or other to keep themselves 
supplied with cars and gasoline. 
There’s no use to quarrel with 
this fact, little as we like it. 
It remains a fact. Perhaps it 
contains a factor not wholly to 
our credit. The men who sold 
these other things succeeded in 
geting to farmers personally 
and by persuasion, appeals to 
various factors of pleasure and 
comfort and the like have sold 
their goods. Perhaps these lines 
of persuasion were not quite so 
open to lumber retailers; but in 
any event we have hardly held 
our own in competition with 
those things we like to call un- 
necessary luxuries but which 
have been made to appear to 
farmers as necessities. 


* & F 


But there are some things 
which indicate that the levels of 
farm income are rising and that 
farm equipment is being 
brought up to a better standard. 
For instance, the big manufac- 
turers of farm implements had 
a good year in 1928. They re- 
port a big volume of sales and 
are paying comfortable divi- 
dends, 


Methods of Farm Machinery 
Manufacturers 


There was a time, so we are 
told, when they were as hard 
hit as was the country lumber 
industry. Farmers made their 
machines do, just as they got 
along with their old buildings. 

Some farm machines wear out 
more quickly than farm build- 
ings do, and there comes a time 
when the machines must be re- 
placed or repaired extensively, 
or farming comes to a stand- 
still. 

There is still another angle 
to this matter. Farm machines 
are being improved so that less 
hand labor is needed. Given 
an operation of reasonable size, 
this saving in labor becomes 
very important. It means a re- 
duction in costs and a direct in- 
crease in profits without the 
change of market levels. One 
of these developments is the 
tractor. Many farmers of our 
acquaintance tell us they could 
not possibly handle so much 
land or do it so well without 
these power units. Another is 
the husking machine. Without 
these mechanical huskers it is 
almost impossible in places to 
get the help to get the corn out 
by hand; and when it can be 


done it is expensive and means 
the prolonged boarding and 
housing of seasonal workers. 

* ~ ~ 


You will notice that the 
manufacturers and merchants 
of farm machinery have taken 
a very realistic attitude toward 
their problem. They have set 
about showing very definitely 
and simply the relation of their 
goods to costs and to efficiency. 
It may not be practicable for 
us to use their methods un- 
changed, but there are few, if 
any, lumbermen who consider 
farm buildings to be luxuries. 

Everybody will admit, at 
least, that a certain minimum 
of building equipment is neces- 
sary; and we believe that the 
more study there is given to 
the matter the higher that min- 
imum will be placed. 


Increased Knowledge of 
Farm Building Design 


Such a minimum will not 
turn wholly about size and 


be good enough for a cattle 
barn. A poorly ventilated cow 
barn will have a bad effect upon 
cow health and will decrease 
the production of butter fat. 

The same necessity for ven- 
tilation, coupled with warmth, 
is present in chicken houses. 
Fowls are not equipped with all 
the excretory organs that four- 
footed animals have. Ventila- 
tion of the right sort is of the 
utmost importance for chicken 
houses. Chickens are affected 
by cold, too; so that a chicken 
house designed for ventilation 
and warmth will preserve fowl 
health, save feed and increase 
egg production. 

* ag x 


No one can look over the 
average group of farm build- 
ings without seeing very ob- 
vious instances of work made 
difficult by bad design or bad 
grouping. There are farms 
where the “chores” are con- 
tinued far into the night; while 
other farms, with no more hand 
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This Portable Granary may be built from 
Why 
not plan to make the whole profit on the grain 
beginning this season? 


the savings made on handling costs. 


This Granary is built rigidly and is pro- 
vided with skids so that it may be moved from 
place to place when empty. ‘During thrashing 
time, it can be dragged near the thrasher and 
have a short haul from the thrasher to the 
storage bin thus minimizing the lost labor 
usually necessary when hauling the grain to a 
permanent granary farther from the field. 
The grain may be left in this building to await 
a favorable market, and can be hauled directly 
to the elevator 
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Unvtoanine Door 


This building is strong and practical, easy to construct, economical as to cost, and will properly 


protect the grain. Note there is a filling door on both sides of the roof and the unloading doors are 


provided with movable louvers. The T.&G. flooring provides a grain proof covering, and if the building 


is to be used for the smaller grains like wheat or rye, T. & G. or Shiplapped side walls should be used. 


The lumber dealer can make valuable suggestions for the building of this structure. 


He has the itemized 


list of material and the stock with which to build it. 





The Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has long{ 
realized the value of aiding its retail dealers through such “suggestors” 


quantity. Much is now known 
about farm building design, in 
relation to the service the build- 
ings are intended to perform. 
For instance, they tell us that 
cows perspire very little. Their 
sweat glands are few and far 
between. Consequently the 
moisture which serves as the 
carrying agent for the discharge 
of waste, which in horses, for 
instance, escapes through the 
skin, must be carried out by 
the cow’s breath. Consequently, 
a ventilation system that is ade- 
quate for a horse barn will not 


labor available and as much 
stock to care for, see the work 
finished at reasonable hours. 
Part of this, of céurse, is due 
to the habit of “puttering” and 
bad planning of work. But part 
may be checked up to bad ar- 
rangement of working condi- 
‘ tions. The right kind of knowl- 
edge about design and location 
when the buildings were 
planned and erected would have 
saved thousands of hours of 
work through the years. 
ok a * 


And then there is the all too 


- 


often neglected farm house. 

Perhaps enough has been said 
in this and other departments 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of late about farm houses. 
Most of the newer houses on 
American farms are good in de- 
sign. Enough is known about 
the subject, at least, to make 
every new farm house efficient 
and comfortable and a pleasant 
place to live. But tradition is 
hard to change. 


Adequate Walks on Farms 


To mention but one rather 
minor feature, how many farm 
houses do you know that have 
the walks they need? Since a 
farmer must walk in the soil 
so much in his fields and around 
his barn lots, he is likely -to 
take it for granted that this is 
the normal thing to do. So 
his wife flounders through mud 
to do her chores in the chicken 
house. Few out-buildings are 
connected with the house by 
means of good walks. How 
many clothes lines have cement 
walks under them? 


* * * 


It sometimes happens that 
when such matters as walks are 
presented, they set farmers to 
thinking about the reasons for 
such things. A cement walk 
to the coal house suggests the 
storage of coal in the cellar. 
The storage of coal in the cellar 
suggests central heating. If the 
basement must be enlarged, why 
not make room for a basement 
laundry? And so on. 

In one town this department 
visited within the last year, a 
subdivision that had a lowly 
start in life was for years with- 
out city water and sewers. At 
length these things were in- 
stalled; and almost at once and 
with very little promotion work 
the local lumbermen, contrac- 
tors and plumbers found them- 
selves busy contriving and in- 
stalling bathrooms. 

Now these people, as we un- 
derstand it, were comparatively 
poor. They had less resources 
than the average farmer. With- 
out knowing the figures, we’d 
guess that a comparatively 
small proportion of the older 
farm houses are equipped with 
bath rooms. The newer ones 
usually are. Don’t think the 
farmers, and especially the 
farm wives, don’t want these 
comforts. They do; but many 
of them take it for granted that 
such things are impossible for 
them. 


Country Sewage Disposal 


A few lumbermen have had 
some success in selling individ- 
ual .sewage disposal plants. 
These things are available, are 
efficient and are not prohibitive- 
ly expensive. Few houses are 
so arranged that finding a suit- 
able place for a bath is impos- 
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sible. It needs some imagina- 
tion and some knowledge of the 
fact that interior walls can be 
moved. Fortunately this latter 
knowledge has been much in- 
creased of late through the ex- 
perience in remodeling town 
houses. 
7 ca * 

So it goes. These things lead 
to the suspicion that the matter 
of farm building improvement 
has been approached too much 
in general terms. “You ought 
to have a better house. It 
would make for comfort and 
pride and _ conservation of 
health.” All true enough, but 


that leaves the whole matter of 
improvement to the people who 
have had least experience in 
such things. Definite improve- 
ments such as insulating the 
attic, changing interior walls to 
make room where it is needed, 
weather stripping for doors and 
windows, a room where the men 
of the family can discard their 
odorous overshoes, installation 
of scientific heating that will 
warm the whole house at the 
cost of heating a few rooms by 
the old, inefficient methods, 
making a place for the charac- 
teristic work of the farm, such 
as caring for milk, all these 


things offer a different and a 
definite approach. They can be 
presented not only in general 
terms of better living condi- 
tions but also in definite terms 
of saved labor and expense. 
These things have been pretty 
well worked out by some lum- 
bermen and by practically all 
agricultural colleges. Farmers 
don’t all know about them. But 
they didn’t know about automo- 
biles or radios or modern grain 
binders or milk separators until 
someone who wanted to sell 
these things took the trouble to 
see them in practical relation 
to farm work and told the story 


in a plausible and practical 
way. 
x * + 

It is heartening to see farm- 
ers studying their production 
and business problems in night 
classes and at institutes and 
conferences. It is equally 
heartening to see retail lumber- 
men attending conferences at 
Agricultural colleges to study 
the practical points of farm- 
building design and moderniza- 
tion. These things indicate 
that farm relief is being ap- 
proached by the persons most 
concerned in other than politi- 
cal and legislative ways. 














Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














Adopts “Bargain Counter” Idea 


The merchandise handled by a lumber re- 
tailer does not always lend itself to display 
on the top of a table or a counter in the main 
sales room where bargain hunters may snap 
up goods at a reduced price in the same man- 


ner that they may be disposed of in a depart- 
ment store. However, the Chenault-Scott Lum- 
ber Co., Denver, Colo., has adopted the bar- 
gain counter principle as a means of disposing 
of odds and ends in lumber as well as in 
smaller varieties of building materials. 


No table is used for the purpose. In the 
office is a blackboard about three feet wide 
and five feet long on which are listed from 
time to time the items the firm wants to get 
rid of quickly and at a reduced price, if nec- 
essary. A dozen or more items are listed, giv- 
ing the name of the material, the size, amount 
and price. The board is labeled ‘Bargain 
Counter” and is placed where every person 
who comes into the place may see it. 

Quite frequently the bargain counter leads 
to a double sale—that of the material the cus- 





and similar articles. This 
company has built up a 
very good spring and sum- 
mer business in these easily 
stocked and profitable lines 
by merely showing them in 
front of its offices, which 
are located on a street car 
line. 

“Though we sell trellises 
and similar items in large 
quantities in season we have 
never advertised them or 
taken any pains to push 
them, beyond displaying 
them in such manner as to * 
be readily seen by passers- 
by,” said A. F. Mall, man- 
ager of the company. “Peo- 
ple just come in and say 
they want a trellis like this 
or like that one. They have 
seen the display while pass- 
ing by in automobiles, 


prepared to buy.” 





This Week’s 


Outside Display Helps Sell Trellises 


The effectiveness of displays in attracting business or developing 
volume for a particular line has been proved by the success of the 
Frank Mall Lumber Co., Aurora, IIl., in connection with trellises 





street cars or on foot, and the impression made has brought them in 


Timely Tip 
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tomer came to buy and one or two of the 
items listed on the board. Not only does it 
present a bargain sales message to visitors, but 
it also serves as a continual reminder to the 
office force to speak to visitors about the bar- 
gains when opportunity affords. The list is 
constantly before the boys; much more so than 
if the bargain merchandise were stocked in a 
separate place in the yard. 


Kill the Weeds—Prevent Fires 


The extreme importance of taking every pre- 


caution to prevent lumber yard fires that origi- - 


nate in grass and growing weeds, especially 
in the prairie sections, is indicated in reports 
of two lumber yard fires that occurred recently 
in Texas, both of which originated from grass 
fires. At Weatherford, Tex., a lumber yard 
was swept by fire from grass burning on aid- 
joining property, and at Rising Star, Tex., a 
lumber yard was ignited from a grass fire. 
Many retail lumber yards are using chemi- 
cals to kill grass and weeds and thus lessening 
the danger from fire from this source. 


Ready-Cut Firm to Open Branches 


Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 28.—The Gordon- 
Van Tine Co., manufacturer of ready-cut 
buildings, building materials and supplies, at 
its annual meeting here last week announced 
plans to enter the Illinois retail field during 
the year. It intends to establish between 15 
and 20 branches throughout the State. The 
first store will be located in Quincy, IIl., ac- 
cording to Horace G. Roberts, president of the 
company, and will handle sash and door equip- 
ment, with a lumber yard adjacent, and will 
stock a line of home hardware. Locations of 
other branches were not divulged. The com- 
pany has made no p'‘ans to enter the Iowa field 
this year, it was announced. 


Hold Annual Meeting and Banquet 


New York, Jan. 28.—The annual meeting 
of the Andrew...H. Dykes organization was 
held last Saturday at the headquarters, 137 
West Twenty-fourth street, followed in the 
evening by the president’s party at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel. 

Mr. Dykes made an address at the annual 
meeting, thanking the rank and file for its 
co-operation in making 1928 the firm’s best 
year. Members of the sales and executive 
forces participated in a review of the 1928 
activities. The president was presented with 
a grandfather’s clock by the “boys and girls” 
employed at the nine Dykes’ yards. 

More than sixty employees and their wives 
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and sweethearts were guests at the Waldorf- 
Astoria banquet, at which a show was given 
by home talent, a dance closing the festivities. 


Big Line Yard Deal Consummated 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 28.—The Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. of Amarillo, Tex., has pur- 
chased the Lone Star Lumber* Co., which has 
yards at Albuquerque, Clovis, Melrose and Ar- 
tesia, N. M., and real estate at other points. 
K. C. Childers, secretary-treasurer of the Lone 
Star company, announces that transfer will be 
made as soon as invoicing can be completed. 
The deal involves in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dolllars, and was consum- 
mated by J. E. Hil, of Amarillo, vice president 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co., and E. H. Petty, 
president of the Panhandle Lumber Co. of 
New Mexico. 

W. F. Love, of Melrose, has been president 
of the Lone Star company; J. E. Love, of 
Ciovis, and W. B. Dodson, of Albuquerque, 
vice presidents; K. C. Childers, of Albu- 
querque, secretary-treasurer, and John R. Sor- 
rows and C. I. Speight, managers of its Clovis 
and Albuquerque yards, vespectively. Mr. 


A. W. Quandt, vice president and treasurer of 
the company, that this yard, which will be in 
operation on Feb. 15, will be fully equipped 
and stocked with the highest-grade of building 
materials attainable. Pending completion ot 
the sheds, all orders placed with the Hamar- 
Quandt Co. will be delivered from the com- 
pany’s yard at Houghton. 


MODEL HOUSE FOR DISPLAY 


Retail Concern Shows Wood Products in 
Home Environment 


CoLumBus, Ou10, Jan. 28.—The Doddington 
Co., operating five retail yards in Columbus, 
has found a solution to the question of dis- 
playing the products of lumber and millwork. 
This question is answered by a model house 
for display purposes, which has just been com- 
pleted and which will be formally opened soon. 

This exhibit of fine woods and beautiful 
millwork is a distinct innovation, in that it is 
housed in a separate building or “studio” 
where the prospective builder may view the 
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Commodious, well-built plant of the Lone Star Lumber Co., at Clovis, N. M. At Albuquerque, 
also, the stock is housed in a single large brick building, situated at Fourth Street and Mountain 


Road, where the conspicuous sign, “Builders’ Store—Lone Star Lumber Co., 


, 


is a familiar land- 


mark to National Old Trails Highway travelers 


Petty announces that there will be few changes 
in organizat.on under the new management. 
Invoicing of the Albuquerque stock was com- 
pleted Saturday night, and Messrs. Petty, Love 
and Childers proceeded to the Clovis and Mel- 
rose yards for invoicing. The stock at Artesia 
was sold in 1928 to the Kemp Lumber Co., but 
the Lone Star retains the real estate and plant. 
The Lone Star Lumber Co. was organized 
by W. B. Dodson, of Fort Worth, Tex., who 
established a yard in Melrose in 1906, and in 
Clovis in 1907. Mr. Love and Mr. Childers 
early became business associates. The Albu- 
querque yard was established six years ago. 
J. E. Hill, of the Panhandle Lumber Co., is 
president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, and is considered one of the most pro- 
gressive retail lumbermen in the Southwest. 


Companies Enlarge Their Facilities 

ALBuguerouE, N. M., Jan. 26:—The Su- 
perior Mill & Lumber Co. “and the Newlander 
Mill & Lumber Co., of South First street, are 
increasing their lumber stocks. Manager 
Andres Vigil, of the former concern, has parti- 
tioned his warehouse to provide a cozy office 
in the front, and is increasing mill output to 
include occasional doors to special order. O. J. 
Newlander carries a large stock of laminated 
fir panels, and recent invoices of shop exceed 
housing facilities, extension of which is delayed 


by fireproof construction restrictions. 
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Will Open a New Yard 


Catumet, Micn., Jan. 28+-The Hamar- 
Quandt Co., of Houghton, Mich., is preparing 
to open up a building material business in 
Calumet, for which purpose modern sheds now 
are under construction. It is announced by 


work in the atmosphere in which it will ulti- 
mately be placed. 

The exter.or elevation might be styled 
“modern design with a French flavor.” The 
walls are of stucco, troweled smooth and 
painted a warm gray. Wrought iron lanterns 
hang over the doorway. Large windows are 
used not only to admit an abundance of light 
but also to attract passersby. 

The entrance door is in a paneled recess, in 
which oak and walnut have been ingeniously 
inlaid. The plan of the house includes all of 
the rooms found in a well designed home, ex- 
ecuted and finished along the latest l:nes. 

The entrance leads into a large hall, paneled 
from floor to ceiling with knotty white Ap- 
palachian oak done in both flush and molded 
design reminiscent of the 17th century. The 
stairway, with a massive leaded glass window 
at the half-way point is the main feature of the 
room, it being designed with hand carved bal- 
usters and intervening lacework. A small office 
or den placed adjacent to the hall is done in 
chestnut with a decorated beamed ceiling. 

The living room presents the ultimate in 
beautiful walnut paneling. This large room 
contains the necessary features, such as .man- 
tel, bookcases and window seat, all executed 
in walnut. 

Antique finished white pine, including the 
knots, was used in the dining room, which is 
characteristic of the Colonial period. Pane'ed 
wainscot and cornice, with decorative panels 
of wal'paper, make for a cheery atmosphere. 
Corner cuphoards and china closets. with a 
long window seat covering the radiator, are 
inc'-ded, 

The second floor contains the upper continu- 
ation of oak stairway. A room on this floor 
suggests a den or upstairs living room, with 
paneled wainscot of red gum. Parquetry floors 


of many patterns and plank oak flooring are 
ieatured in the house. 


Company Holds Annual Meeting 


Dunpbeg, ILL., Jan. 28.—Stockholders of the 
Dundee Lumber Co. at their annual meeting 
recently re-elected all members of the board 
of directors for the ensuing year and heard 
annual reports of officers. The company has 
closed the most prosperous year in its history, 
the reports showed, excepting for 1927, when 
paving activities in this community brought 
earnings to a high record figure. After decla- 
ration of a liberal dividend the firm had a 
large addition for the surplus account. The 
directors are: Alonzo Beverly, David J. and 
Raymond H. Haverkampf, Clarence M. Bev- 
erly and Irvin M. Western. 


Handsome Booklet on Pine’s Uses 


The Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has issued a handsome booklet 
entitled “Essco Trade-Marked Cal Pine,” in 
which are set out in an extremely attractive 
way illustrations and descriptions of struc- 
tures and parts of structures for which “Cal 
Pine” is the ideal material. This booklet is 
one of the finest examples of printing that 
have recently come to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it is believed that 
such a publication can hardly fail to create the 
most favorab‘e impression regarding the excel- 
lent wood described in it. The booklet evi- 
dently is designed for the use of architects, 
retailers and others in suggesting appropriate 
uses for this wood. Architects, particularly, 
will find in this beautiful booklet many helpful 
suggestions for their guidance in specifying 
wood for the structures they plan. 
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Mississippi ranks third in lumber production 
in the country and first in the South, with a 
production of more than 3,000,000,000 board feet 
for the last year of record, says Roy L. Hogue, 
State forester. Nearly six-sevenths of this pro- 
duction is sent out oi the State to be manu- 
factured in the mills of other States. The 
Guaniity of lumber produced and kept in the 
State for home manufacture is less than four 
hundred million board feet. The quantity of 
lumber used annually in the manufacture of 
its products in Mississippi is a little over 600,- 
000,000 board feet. The State, therefore, pro- 
duces five times as much lumber as it consumes 
in home industries, 





The Niles Lumber Co., 
Niles, Mich., uses a 
small rack or frame, 
provided with a handle 
at the top, for carrying 
and displaying samples 
. of brick. This rack 
- holds six bricks, placed 
one on top of the other, 
with pieces of wall- 
board of the same size 
as the brick placed be- 
tween, the edges of the 
| wallboard representing 

the mortar. Being small 

and light, and provided 

with a handle at the top, 
| the rack is easily carried 
:. anywhere, and facili- 
tates selection by the 

customer 
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Types of hog house and feeder built in yard of Mackemer & Patton Lumber Co., Macomb, IIl. 


Develops. Seasonable Farm. Business 


° 
Going to the farmer for a large share of its 
business is the policy ot the Mackemer & Pat- 
ton Lumber Co., ot Macomb, ILIll., and it does 
sO energeucaily and successiully. lt makes a 
big teature or hog houses, hog feeders, brood- 
ers and the like, which are built at the yard 
during spare time, and systematically sold. 

in this line, as in every otner, there are sea- 
sons; and the hog house season comes first. It 
starts about the middle of February and runs 
through March. WUduring this time the com- 
pany keeps tour men busy building the hog 
houses, ot which it sells about 100 in a sea- 
son. As this is normaily the dullest time in 
the building season, it has proved an excellent 
business for filling in the gap. 

About April 1 the brooder season starts, and 
the company builds 15 or 20 of these on actual 
orders. In the fall is the season for picket 
tences, which have been made up in the spare 
time through the summer and are sold in large 
quantities tor corn cribbing. This has proved 
business well worth going after. 

In addition to these special features the 
company makes and sells a great many minor 
items, as well as keeping in constant touch 
with the farmers regarding remodeling and 
new building of all kinds. 

About two years ago the merchants of Ma- 
comb got together and sent out a trained man 
to make a thorough canvass of their trade ter- 
ritory, which is reckoned to include ten town- 
ships, within a radius’ of twelve to fifteen 
miles of the city. This survey was real in 
every respect, and revealed to the merchants 
the condition of the land of every farmer in 
the territory, the condition of his residence 
and other buildings, his banking connections 
and financial standing, and all possible infor- 
mation regarding himself and his family. The 
question was invariably asked, “Do you buy 
your merchandise in Macomb?” If the ques- 
tion was answered negatively or qualifiedly, 
his buying connections were ascertained. 

\'eanwhile, the merchants advertised promi- 
nently in the local press under the heading 


- 


’ 





“Why Buy in Macomb?” summing up every 
advantage of buying at home, and pointing out 
the fact that the home stores were as fully 
stocked with quality merchandise as those any- 
where. 








Another type of hog house built in the Macke- 
mer-Patton yard 
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Handy cart with “keel” which saves labor in 
unloading cement 


The results of this survey was a mailing list 
of 1,500 names, the expenses of obtaining 
which were split equally among all the mer- 
chants, who since have used it industriously 
and with very real benefit. Needless to say, 
ine Mackemer & Patton Lumber Co. has 
reaped its due share of these benefits. 

‘Lhis company’s yard is a large and attractive 
one, and excellently equipped. A walk through 
its sheds and yard reveals a number of inter- 
esting devices and methods for handling mate- 
rial that though very simple are great savers 
of time and labor. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
how a gravity conveyor is used for unloading 
brick. The conveyor leads directly from the 
car, and the bricks are piled on a long board, 
about three tiers high. When as many bricks 
as possible have been loaded onto this board 
it is set on this gravity conveyor, another 
board put vertically through the rollers stop- 
ping the brick-laden board at any point de- 
sired. From this point it is a quick job to 
unload the bricks on the pile with the use of 
a pair of tongs designed for that purpose. 
Three men unloaded 12,000 brick in 5% hours 
without special effort. 

For unloading tile, a long chute built at the 
yard from a 2x12-inch, 20-foot plank with 
sides of 2x4 or 2x6-inch dimension of equal 
length, is run from the car to the pile, and 
the tile are slid down this chute. 

A third illustration shows a simply con- 
structed but sturdy cart which is used to un- 
load cement. This cart has a sort of keel, 
reaching almost to the ground, this keel being 
furnished with a steel runner. Eight or ten 
sacks of cement can be loaded on this cart, 
the weight being placed on the keel, throwing 
the full weight on the floor, which serves as 
a sort of brake when the cart is coasted down 
an incline from the car to the cement shed 
platform. Safely down on the platform, the 
keel can be raised off the floor by forcing down 
the long handle, and the cart can then be con- 

[Continued on page 85] 








Labor saving methods of unloading brick and tile 








in Mackemer-Patton yard. See text for description 
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THE YARD MANAGER SPEAKS 
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[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appreciates the ready response 
by managers and yardmen to its invitation to send in for publi- 
cation in this department, experiences, ideas and suggestions 
that point the way to increased business or greater efficiency in 
yard operation. It is hoped that many more yard managers and 


Seeing your invitation in the AMErI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN for experiences con- 
cerning yard men who have brought ad- 
ditional profitable business to their com- 
panies, will say that I have always 
trained our yard foremen to explain in 
detail to a customer the different grades 
of lumber he could use to his best ad- 
vantage. 

We give our yard foremen a price list 
of lumber so they are in a position to fig- 
ure out to the customer approximate 
costs when they are called on to do so; 
this because many customers come in and 
want to look at the lumber before pur- 
chasing same, and after they look at it, 
they ask about the cost, therefore we give 





“TI see,” remarked 
the postmaster, “that 
your friend Hixon 
Brown is telling the 
public through the 
press to look out for 
fly-by-night roofers.” 

“No!” said the Elder, 
absently feeling the point of his letter opener. 

“He seems right proud of himself,” said the 
postmaster. “It’s the first advertising he ever 
did. He tells me you gave him the idea, but 
he’s improved on it and made it hot.” 

“Wouldn’t you know it!” said the Elder in 
despair. “Calls names and all that stuff? 

“Thief is his mildest term,” said the post- 
master. “But it’s when he describes the half- 
wits who buy from ther that he gets good.” 














“And he says I gave him the idea!” groaned. 


the Elder. “Hick’s going to be the ruin of 
me yet. He’s like the bozo who was advised 
to write a courteous and diplomatic letter in 
an effort to collect an account. He wrote the 
letter and was terribly proud of it; but he 
said his doggoned stenographer made mistakes 
in spelling ‘bum,’ ‘lousy,’ and ‘liar.’ 

“Us retailers have a few things to learn yet, 
and it’s possible these traveling roofers are 
to be numbered among our painful pedagogues. 
It’s unfortunate for the progress of our educa- 
tion that most of our reports about these boys 
come from retailing sources. When a vegeta- 
tive retailer feels his roots getting pulled by 
these outsiders he makes a sound like some- 
thing caught under a gate. 

“IT get a few reports from less emotional 
sources, If they’re correct, as I suspect they 
are, these howls of retail pain don’t cramp the 
style of the itinerants. They like it. It’s a 
cheap and valuable form of publicity. It has 
the opposite of its intended effect. ‘That big 


our men a price list so they can figure it 
out right at the lumber pile. 

Another means which has brought us 
business through our yard men is that we 
caution them to always figure out the 
footage, then quote the price on the 
quantity ; this because if you tell a cus- 
tomer the lumber is worth $50, $60 or 
$70 per thousand feet they think it is 
going to cost too much, and go away, 
whereas if it is only for a small amount 
of lumber and we quote them the cost for 
the quantity, which amounts to only, say 
$30 or $40, they say that isn’t bad, and 
give you the order. 

Another thing we do is to always ex- 
plain to our men that they should sell 


stiff of a retailer,’ says Old John Customer, 
‘is getting shown up. I always suspected that 
he had things his own way too much and took 
advantage of us. If he really was a little tin 
angel of service and economy, he wouldn’t 
have to make this kind of a racket. I guess 
I’d better see these boys. They must have 
something pretty good.’ And that’s that. 

“Oh, sure, the local retailer usually handles 
better roofing, though not always. His prices 
are lower, and his guarantees ought to mean 
more. But we’ve been content to stick to the 
old ways, while nearly every other line is 
showing our customers new ways of buying 
with less trouble involved in making the pur- 
chase. A doctor who lives over in Hicks town 
told me that these traveling roofers called and 
told him their story. He said he liked to buy 
at home; so they told him to go ahead and 
call the Brown Lumber Co. They mentioned 
the telephone number. So the doctor called 
Hick. Hick quoted him the price of shingles 
by the bunch. He had no idea how big the 
doctor’s roof might be and showed no curiosity 
in the matter. No, the price did not include 
nails. Yes, he’d probably need some new flash- 
ing and gutters. He’d have to call the hard- 
ware store about that. No, Hick didn’t apply 
roofs. That was a job for a carpenter. Yes, 
he probably could find a carpenter, though they 
were all pretty busy, and Hick had no idea 
when the work could be done. No, he had no 
idea what the total job would cost. Yes, it 
might be hard to get tinners and carpenters at 
the same time. It might be inconvenient, but 
this was the only real way to get a roof. All 
Hick really knew was the price of shingles by 
the bunch. 

“Probably the early itinerant applicators 
were slickers. I reckon some still are. But 
they found there was a continuing market, and 


yard employees will send along brief reports of what they are 
doing to attract business, build up good will etc. 
some hard sale you have made. 
from Melun McDeritt, with Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.—Eptror. ] 


Tell about 
This week’s contribution is 


a cheaper grade of lumber to a customer 
when he thinks the price is a little too 
high. Take, for instance, siding for a 
garage: No. 2 grade will answer the pur- 
pose just as well as a clear grade. The 
only difference is in the appearance, but 
after it is painted it will look almost as 
good, and nine times out of ten the man 
will appreciate your explanation and the 
saving you have made him, and will give 
you the order. 

The above ideas can be carried out by 
any yard man without interfering with 
his regular duties. And last, but not 
least, it always pays to be courteous to 
a customer. Courtesy costs nothing and 
frequently pays large dividends. 


Elder Discourses on Traveling Roofers 


He Tells Postmaster Something Can Be Learned From These Itinerants 


they’re improving their ways. I’m told they’re 
playing with the idea of stained shingles and 
hardwood floors. A truck backs up to the 
door and unloads flooring, electric miter saws, 
a sander, finishes and workmen. It presently 
hauls the men and tools away, leaving the floor 
laid, sanded, filled and waxed. It is done for 
a lump sum price. Of course, it costs more 
that way; but the customer knows how much 
it’s going to cost and has the minimum of 
muss. And don’t forget this: He pays for it 
by means of systematized payments. Try to 
fight that with Hick’s methods of calling 
names! 

“If you ask me, I’ll guess that the time ain’t 
far away when several little departments of 
lumber retailing are going to be run in ways 
at least remotely resembling those of the itin- 
erants. That’s why I’m learning about orderly 
deferred payments. I’m also thinking of the 
possibilities of an application company in which 
a group of dealers are partners. It’s hard 
enough to get the boys interested in the idea, 
and it’s just as hard to show them that cost 
margins will necessarily be higher and must 
be allowed for. They’re all for low prices; 
forgetting that people ain’t going to pay any 
price for something they don’t want, and that 
goes for antiquated service as well as for anti- 
quated goods. If I don’t get the boys in and 
still try to go it alone, I’ll have a stupid price 
feud on my hands. If we all stay out, we're 
likely to see our roofing and flooring business 
fade out of the picture.” 

“T’d guess,” said the postmaster, “that most 
retailers are too independent in their ways to 
take kindly to a joint application company or 
anything of the sort.” 

“Maybe,” said the Elder. “But as my friend 
Bill Green says, fatty degeneration of the ego 
is an awful disease to swell up and bust with.” 
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Hardwood Trend Distinctly Upward 


Automobile Items Stronger 


Louisvitte, Ky., Jan. 28.—There have been 
some very excellent orders placed in the last 
two weeks, and shipments have been moving 
freely. Prices are a little firmer on thick hard 
and soft maple, magnolia and elm—the auto- 
mobile woods. Other lines are about the same. 
The stronger prices on automobile woods, it is 
claimed, are causing a little substitution here 
and there. Flooring and interior trim business 
is normal for the season. Plywoods are in 
fair call, and picking up, while veneers are 
active. Furniture business is a trifle better. 
Orders are reported for poplar, red and white 
oak, low grade gum, walnut, wormy oak, sap 
gum, flooring oak, cypress, magnolia, cotton- 
wood, elm, red gury, hard and soft maple, 
cedar, and basswood. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: Pop- 
lar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95; 
selects, $62 and $70: No. 1 common, $48 to 
$52; No. 2A, $36 and 2B, $26. Walnut, FAS, 
ag selects, $160; No. 1 common, $90, and 

2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, $58: common, $40 
"$43: quartered sap, FAS, $61 to $62; com- 
mon $46 to $47. Plain red gum, $96 and $50; 
quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, $51, 
$37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. Southern 
red oak, $67, $50 and $40; white oak, $83, $52 
and $42; Northern or Appalachian red oak, $85 
and $52; white, $90 and $55; quartered white, 
$120 and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

The tornado of Jan. 18, in Kentucky, created 
a good demand for lumber and roofings. In- 
surance companies report that they will pay off 
$500,000 to $650,000 in Kentucky, while there 
was probably twice that much loss not insured. 

Henry Conrad, of the Louisville Veneer 
Mills, has become president of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club. He has been vice-president, 
and took over the work of Walter R. Jones, 
formerly of the Mengel Co., when the latter 
went with Shannon Bros., at Memphis. 


Inquiries Becoming More Numerous 


CINCINNATI, On10, Jan. 23.—More pronounced 
activity is noted in inquiry from automobile 
factories, for single- and two-car lots. There 
is a larger inquiry for southern than for Appa- 
lachian species. Prices on all grades of southern 
soft and hard maple, 8/ and 10/4, are up $2@3, 
and southern soft elm and sound wormy oak are 
higher. Dry stocks of these woods are insuff- 
cient to meet current demands. Sap and red 
gum are stronger. Demand for ash, especially 
the wider, is good. The furniture trade is 
taking a fair amount of common and better 
walnut and buying some single carlots of cherry, 
and some cherry is being taken for radio cabi- 
net making. Sap gum is active, as is poplar. 
Chestnut is also in better demand, but the fur- 
niture orders are not up to expectations. Box 
factories are taking small lots of low grade 
poplar and cottonwood. Export inquiry for oak, 
walnut and poplar is improving, with orders a 
little more numerous. Some orders for 2-inch, 
8-foot oak squares for furniture factories in 
Sonth Africa have heen filled here. Gum squares 
are selling for table, desk and davenport legs. 
Oak flooring orders are increasing, with prices 
strengthening. 

Demand for southern pine and Pacific coast 
woods is increasing in volume, and cypress is 
moving better. 

Theodore Davis, manager Lumber Traffic 
Association here, was elected president of the 
Cincinnati Traffic Cluh last Saturday nicht. J. 
Watt Graham, president Graham Lumber Co., 
was elected a director. 

Murat H. Davidson. president Davidson Lum- 
ber & Coal Co.. of this city, has purchased con- 
trolling interest in the Artemus-Tellico Rail- 
road, a 12-mile stretch running into the Brush 


Creek section of Knox County, Kentucky. The 
Davidson interests have purchased timber rights 
on more than 9,000 acres there, and it is under- 
stood are making preparations to install several 
mills, the most important of which is to be 
located in the W olfpit neighborhood. 

G, E, Hagen, of the Hagen Lumber Co.. New 
York City, was in the city this week calling on 
the Shoe-Boehm W alnut Co. and other firms. 

Harry Hartke, president Acme Veneer & 
Lumber Co., this week will sail from New York 
for the United Kingdom and Continent. 

For converting its two natural draft dry 
kilns to the Universal Vacuum process, the 
G. S. Stewart Co., of Norwalk, Ohio, has 
chosen Universal Vacuum dry kiln equipment. 
This company is a large manufacturer of 
cedar chests and curtain poles. 


Rains Stop Logging Operations 

MEMPHIs, TENN., Jan. 26—A good demand 
for southern hardwood continues. Orders are 
not as frequent as they were several weeks 
ago, but volume is more than satisfactory. 
Prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 
Many items that are in demand by the auto- 
mobile industry are exceptionally scarce, and 
higher prices are being asked for these. Pro- 
duction continues somewhat low for this sea- 
son, as weather conditions have been rather 
bad. Loggers have heen forced from the low- 
lands, and logs are difficult to find. Rivers are 
rising, and probably lowlands will be flooded 
for a long period. 

The best demand comes from the automo- 
bile industry, which is paying advanced prices 
without any questions in most cases. The 
furniture buyers are looking for bargains, 
which they are unable to find. It is reported 
that a nice volume of husiness was done at 
the various furniture shows and that the fur- 
niture manufacturers need hardwoods. The 
flooring manufacturers. while not buving in 
heavy volume, are placing orders for flooring 
oak. They were out of the market tempo- 
rarily, but no reduction in price took place, 
and they are now looking for rough stock be- 
fore further advances are taken. The demand 
from the box and crate manufacturers is bet- 
ter than for the previous week. 

The export demand has been slightly off, 
but many foreign buyers now in the United 
States, will attend the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association in 
New Orleans, and probably place some large 
orders. Shipments for overseas are heavy as 
a result of previous buying. 


Volume Larger; Prices Firmer 

Macon, Ga., Jan. 28.—Further improvement 
is shown in the hardwood market. Not only 
are prices a little firmer in most woods, but 
the volume of business made a gain over the 
previous week. Shipments to northern and 
eastern markets continued above production. 
Continued buying of the gums for the furni- 
ture, radio and automobile body trades is help- 
ing to strengthen the market. There is every 
indication that February demand will be better 
than January, judging by the number of in- 
quiries. 

The Case-Fowler Lumber Co., of this city, 
recently placed an order with the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for an addition 
to its battery of Moore kilns. The Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. supplied all the equipment, together 
with patented devices and automatic recorder- 
controllers for control of temperature and hu- 
midity. Installation work is renorted to be 
progressine ranidly, and the kiln will be in 
operation dur‘ne the coming week. It will be 
used for seasoning various classes of hard- 
woods. 


Sales Smaller; Little Stock Available 


BroOKHAVEN, Miss., Jan. 28.—Hardwood or- 
ders feil off very appreciably last week, but 
as only a small amount of dry stock is avail- 
able, this is not surprising. Most of the un- 
sold items are normally a little hard to sell 
and have been hanging fire for several weeks, 
Shipments have held up in a remarkable man- 
ner, and January total was just a little ahead 
of capacity production. There is a distinct 
shortage of FAS grade in practically all spe- 
cies, stocks running to No. 1 and selects and 
No. 2. Rains have been very severe, but fell 
mostly at night and did not restrict shipments 
as much as do rains during working hours. 
Production is holding up well, as the mills 
have a large supply of logs, and there is less 
time being lost because of the “flu.” Ash logs 
continue very scarce. Stocks of ash lumber 
are low and inquiry is good. Beech stocks are 
very low, and beech logs are not plentiful, 
while inquiry is rather heavy for 6/ and 8/4 
log run. Cypress logs are rather scarce, stock 
has been selling fairly well and inquiry is 
somewhat light. Elm logs have been scarce 
and there is no surplus of lumber. Plain and 
quartered sap gum have been selling excep- 
tionally well and are markedly scarce. Inquiry 
is very heavy. Soft maple logs have been 
scarce, there is no surplus lumber and inquiry 
is rather heavy. This is also true of hickory. 
Stocks of red and white oak, plain or quar- 
tered, are rather low, and those of dry lumber 
are broken. The inquiry for the oaks appears 
to be improving and prices are be‘ng held quite 
firm. Poplar stocks are extremely low as or- 
ders come very freely. There is verv little 
sycamore avilable and this is plain. The in- 
quiry for plain tupelo is improving, and some 
sales are reported; stocks are extremely low 
and contain no quartered. 


Demand Active for This Season 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The hardwood 
demand continues active for this time of year, 
with a variety of woods being called for. 
Some of the leading yards report prospects 
much more favorable than for some time, and 
in a number of leading lines the dergnd has 
shown a notable increase lately. The price 
situation is strengthened by a curtailment of 
log production, due to severe weather at south- 
ern mills. 

An important change in the local wholesale 
yards has taken place here this week—a merger 
of the Yeager Lumber Co., 940 Elk Street, and 
Miller, Sturm & Miller, 1142 Seneca Street. 
The businesss will be continued by the Yeager 
Lumber Co. The Seneca Street yard, which 
was established in 1913, will be closed after 
the sale of the stock there. Elmer J. Sturm 
and William P. Miller will become connected 
with the Yeager Lumber Co., of which Orson 
E. Yeager is president. Mr. Sturm will be a 
vice president and Mr. Mil'er will be con- 
nected with the sales staff. This is the second 
yard to be taken over by the Yeager Lumber 
Co. during the last year or two. 

The work of the Technical High School was 
outlined before the members of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange at their luncheon on Jan. 25 
by Principal E. H. Childs and several repre- 
sentatives of the school. Calvin C. Bishop, 
head of the department of drafting and design- 
ing, said that there was a growing demand 
from industrial concerns for students tech- 
nically trained at the school. Frank Estvan, 
chairman of the students, introduced three of 
their number, who spoke on estimatine. archi- 
tectural desien and structural steel design, the 
talks heing illustrated by drawings and a model 
dwelling. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 90 and 91 
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Ganson Depew was honored on Jan. 25 by 
being chosen for the ninth consecutive season 
as president of the Buffalo District Golf Asso- 
ciation. Its midwinter meeting at the Hotel 
Statler was followed by a banquet at which 
members were guests of the president. 

Three representatives of Mixer & Co.—L. S. 
Rounds, of Albany; Edward Franek, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Ivory Lord, of Brookline, 
Mass.—are on a two weeks’ trip to lumber 
mills of the Southeast. 

Cc. F. Sullivan, lumber wholesaler, is on a 
trip to the southern mills, following his attend- 
ance at the New York retailers’ convention. 

Earl C. Brockett, sales manager of the 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., is in New 
York for a few days’ business trip. 


Sales Improve; Prices Firmer 


PittrsBurGH, Pa., Jan. 29.—There has been 
more actual buying of hardwoods since the 
first of the year than at any corresponding 
season in several years. While prices are still 
low on some items, it is expected that they 
will gain strength. White and red oak are in 
much better demand than they have been, and 
retailers report that they are having more 
inquiries for oak for finish than at any time 
in the last several years. The surplus of sound 
wormy chestnut is being fast taken up, and all 
the low grades of hardwoods seem to be in 
good demand. Dealers who specialize in West 
Virginia hardwoods report an improvement in 
prices on 4/4 No. 2-B common poplar, and 


No. 2-A common West Virginia stock. These 
items appear to be hard to secure for imme- 
diate shipment, and consequently have ad- 
vanced a few dollars. Dry stock in hard 
maple is extremely scarce and is being bought 
at a premium. There is also a decided im- 
provement in basswood in all grades, most of 
the dry stock having been taken up. Dealers 
in West Virginia woods report most: of their 
demand to be for the better grades. 


CR RARER 


NEXT SPRING 300,000 trees, mostly pines and 
spruces, will be set out on the 400-acre tract 
owned by Erie County (N. Y.) and located near 
the town of Holland. The work will be in 
charge of Allan J. Collins, county forester. 


Hardwood Traffic Association’s Sixteenth Annual— 
Officers and Directors Chosen 


MemPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—Admitting that 
the consolidation of railroads was a debatable 
question, but that “it was in the air,” and 
urging the coordination of bus lines and water- 
ways with the railroads of the country, John- 
ston B. Campbell, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., 
addressed the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, in 
session today at the Hotel Peabody. Mr. 
Campbell was the principal speaker and his 
remarks were enjoyed by nearly 500 hardwood 
operators and railroad executives from all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Joe Thompson, of the Thompson-Katz Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, was elected president of the 
association, succeeding W. A. Ransom, of the 
Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis, who has served 
for two years. He was immediately inducted 
into office and briefly outlined his program, 
assuring all members that he would carry for- 
ward the work, provided he had their co- 
operation. F. T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Co., Brinkley, Ark., was elected vice 
president in charge of the Memphis district, 
while Frank A. Conkling, of the Frank A. 
Conkling Lumber Co., was elected treasurer. 
All officers were unanimously chosen, the re- 
port of the nominating committee composed of 
Max D. Miller. Marianna, Ark., C. W. Par- 
ham and J. Palmer Kellogg, Memphis, being 
accepted without a dissenting vote. 

Vice presidents in charge of various districts 
were elected as follows: 

Eastern district—E. Vestal, Knoxville. 

Cincinnati district—P. E. Eakin, Fenwick, 
West Va. 

Louisville district—W. I. Wymond, Louis- 
ville. 

New Orleans district—Walter Brewer, Pal- 
metto, La. 

Chicago district—John I. 
Bend, Ind. 

Helena district—J. M. Wiley, Helena, Ark. 

Mobile district—Lee Robinson, Mount Ver- 
non, Ala. 

Vice presidents in charge of committees—* 
P. P. Joyes, Louisville, Ky., legislative; Paul 
Rush, Memphis, car supply: H. D. Love, Mem- 
phis, export traffic; T. E. Sledge, May Bros., 
rate book; C. W. Parham, Memphis, rate ad- 
justments; Walker L. Wellford, Memphis, 
finance and auditing; John W. McClure, Mem- 
phis, membership and assessment; Paul Smith, 
Helena, Ark., demurrage and storage; Eugene 
Woods, Memphis, freight claims. 

Directors (three-year term)—W. A. Ransom, 
Memphis; J. M. Clements, Memphis; J. Palmer 
Kellogg, Memphis; S. M, Nickey, Memphis; 
H. J. Brenner, Alexandria, La.; S. B. Adams, 
Mobile, Ala.; E. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky. 


J. W. Bailey, of Laurel, Miss., was elected a 
director to fill the unexpired term of Frank A. 
Conkling, and W. H. Moynan, New Orleans, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of F. T. 
Dooley. 

The meeting was called to order by W. A. 


Shaffer, South 


Ransom, president, after a luncheon had been 
served at noon. Mr. Ransom in a few words 
praised the work accomplished by the associa- 
tion during the year and urged further co- 
operation of members. He then asked. for the 
report of J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, in his 
annual report, gave a resume of the work of 
the association during the last year, and also 
called attention to the fact that individual serv- 





J. H. TOWNSHEND, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 


Re-elected 
Secretary-Manager 


E. M. VESTAL, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 


Vice President of 
Eastern District 


ice to various members of the association was 
only a part of the work performed. In this 
connection he pointed out several examples 
. where concerted action on the part of the in- 
dustry as a whole was necessary for the best 
interests of all concerned. 


The development of our individual service 
to members has been so marked during the 
last few years, Mr. Townshend said, that I 
am afraid there is a tendency to overlook the 
even more important work the association 
does in handling general adjustments or trans- 
portation situations of interest to the mem- 
bership as a whole or by groups. Therefore, 
I want to take the opportunity at this meeting 
to recall to your minds that the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association was organized 
primarily to secure the force, economy and 
convenience of collective action by the in- 
dustry in dealing with the carriers and reg- 
ulating authorities in transportation matters 
affecting its welfare. 

Through your individual memberships the 
hardwood industry, as such, is behind the 
association and this, together with its tech- 
nical equipment and the co-operation it is 
usually able to secure from the carriers 
through fair dealing, is responsible for the 
enormous returns each of you receive in a 


traffic service which annually saves the in- 
dustry many, many times its cost. 

Here he paused long enough to read some 
statistics on the work accomplished during 
the year, pointing out that the association had 
filed claims totaling $196,075.49, and had col- 
lected $187,899.44 for its members, which was 
more than the total revenue of the associa- 
tion from dues. He also pointed out that 
there had been 622 rate adjustments and 
transit arrangements secured; that 19,551 cars 
had been billed; that over 400,000 rates had 
been quoted; and that there was a daily aver- 
age of over 810 telephone calls. 

This summary, he continued, does not tell 
the whole story by any means and it is the 
direct benefits you have received from the 
work of the association last year on important 
matters of general interest that I would like 
to have you realize more fully. I want you 
to see that your individual membership in the 
association means more than mere rate quo- 
tations, claim adjustments etc. As a matter 
of fact you are more dependent on transporta- 
tion than most industries, and have important 
general interests in transportation matters 
which must be looked after properly. This 
is especially true now because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is in process of investi- 
gating the rate structure, and other industries 
are well organized to care for their interests 
in this investigation. You must be prepared 
also, if you expect to retain and expand your 
markets. 

A Case in Point 


Recently, Mr. Townshend continued, two far 
reaching complaints affecting rates on forest 
products were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by local Chambers of Com- 
merce at points where the association has 
members; but unfortunately we were not con- 
sulted before the complaints were filed. 
Neither of these complaints would have served 
the best interests of the shippers for whom 
they were brought and one of them actually 
attacked rates which the. commission had al- 
ready said might well be ‘higher. The hard- 
wood adjustment, as is probably true of most 
general rate adjustments, has features that 
are favorable as well as those that are un- 
favorable and the carriers may maintain rates 
as a matter of managerial discretion which 
the commission might not: force them to 
establish. Both of the complaints referred 
to would also have resulted in litigation in 
which: the commission would probably have 
been confronted with conflicting contentions 
by divided industry, and which would have 
jeopardized the whole hardwood. adjustment, 
especially.under existing conditions. Through 
its members at the points referred to the as- 
sociation interested itself in these complaints 
with the result that one of them was with- 
drawn and the association has secured certain 
revisions which will permit of the withdrawal 
of the other. 

From this point Mr. Townshend went into 
a discussion of adjustments of general interest 
to the industry as a whole. He first pointed 
out the results accomplished by securing the 
use of the two net rough material rates in 
the Southwest. He showed that this arrange- 
ment has been very beneficial to the various 

(Continued on page 87) 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—The following statistics for the two weeks ended Jan. 19, 1929, and Jan. 21, 1928, were compiled by the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

ONE WEEE 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association..........cccecccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association...... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Total hardwoods 


THREE WEEKES 

Softwoods: 

MOUtern Pine Associatias. ..-cccocccccecccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
California Redwood Association 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


ES DGS «ocak esvewdesvoscareveews 
TUnits of production. 


No. 


66+ 


. 2847 


350+ 


4 


54 





Production 
1929 1928 

71,419,000 65,503,000 
70,060,000 106,842,000 
22,625,000 9,927,000 
10,416,000 8,061,000 
000 8,827,000 
10,339,000 6,472,000 
4,068,000 6,780,000 
4,915,000 1,139,000 
300,436,000 213,551,000 


11,698,000 


1 
1297 41,368,c00 


—__— 


4,224,000 
17,776,000 











53,066,000 22,000,000 
1 185,265,000 
447,386,000 270,103,000 

63,481,000 27,143,000 

39,832,000 32,805,000 

18,844,000 23,401,000 

28,806,000 15,416,000 

11,756,000 19,330,000 

15,919,000 3,805,000 
824,692,000 577,268,000 

35,341,000 14,969,000 

441f 108,956,000 53,936,000 
144,297,000 68,905,000 
































Shipments Ord 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
68,521,000 63,530,000 79,271,000 73,671,000 
147,507,000 96,448,000 193,053,000 122,690,000 
22,809,000 +220,000 24,863,000 
18,715,000 15,924,000 17,438,000 12,027,000 
6,810,000 4,664,000 7,627,000 7,420,000 
9,616,000 5,477,000 7,978,000 5,026,000 
6,632,000 6,025,000 10,475,000 6,488,000 
2,654,000 1,265,000 :862,000 2,309,000 
289,851,000 216,142,000 355,924,000 254,494,000 
9,497,000 2,766,000 9,193,000 3,392,000 
41.215,000 16,783,000 52,164,000 20,769,000 
50,712,000 29,549,000 61,357,000 24,161,000 
189,587,000 172,706,000 198,031,000 199,802,000 
412,376,000 260,598,000 485,195,000 292,986,000 
76,792,000 61,758,000 126,000 63,864,000 
1,891 52,185,000 58,545,000 55,094,000 
18,516,000 16,160,000 21,609,000 21,560,000 
’ 14,067,000 23,658,000 13,047,000 
19,224,000 15,488,000 22,179,000 18,731,000 
8,579,000 4,048,000 11,614,000 5,810,000 
815,847,000 597,010,000 906,957,000 670,885,000 
24,881,000 10,183,000 26,279,000 8,949,000 
110,559,000 55,540,000 117,328,000 66,605,000 
135,440,000 65,723,000 143,607,000 75,554,000 








Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Northwest cargo 
shipments for the year 1928 showed a gain of 
2.2 percent, or 122,484,524 feet, over those for 
1927, according to the report of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

Shipments to the Atlantic coast gained 2.3 
percent, or 44,552,127 feet, and those to eastern 
Canada gained 40.8 percent, but this large per- 
centage represents a footage of only 21,114,135 
feet. There was a decrease in shipments to 
California of 0.6 percent, or 9,622,251 feet, 
and a decrease of 1.7 percent, or 1,750,012 feet, 
in those to miscellaneous destinations. Gain in 
total domestic shipments was 1.5 percent, or 
54,293,999 feet. 

In foreign shipments there was a gain of 
3.5 percent, or 68,190,525 feet. Oriental busi- 
ness showed a large gain, of 12 percent, or 
136,637,195 feet—China trade being responsi- 
ble for 73,949,574 feet and Japan for 62,687,621 
feet. In Australian business,. because of the 
new tariff, there was a decline of about 40 
percent, or 139,750,125 feet, and there was a 
small decrease in New Zealand business. Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and the West Indies sent 
in about 45 percent less business, the decline 
amounting to 25,464,155 feet. In the South 
American market, east coast shipments gained 
but there was an offsetting decline in those to 
the west coast, and 1928 total for both coasts 
was almost 12 percent, or 20,578,482 feet, less 
than in 1927. African shipments fell off about 
12 percent, or 3,551,607 feet, a gain in Egyp- 
tian shipments partly offsetting a decline in 
those to South Africa. A falling off in ship- 
ments to India was more than offset by a gain 


Waterborne—1928 


in those to the South Sea Islands. 


Trade with 


the United Kingdom and Continent showed a 
remarkable gain of 67 percent or 121,739,183 


feet. 
Detailed figures follow: 


Shipments by Destinations 





Domestic— 1928 1927 
eS ee 10,050,196 11,655,155 
Hawaiian Islands ... 76,003,271 74,006,469 
Panama Canal Zone.. 9,707,929 10,251,887 
Philippine Islands .. 4,778,932 5,405,260 
Unclassified ........: : 589,173 1,560,742 

101,129,501 102,879,513 
CaliferRia: .ceccecvees 1,541,998,053 1,551,620,304 


Atlantic Coast ...... 1,964,221,055 
Eastern Canada ..... 72,831,464 


1,919,668,928 
51,717,329 





3,680,180,073 


Export— 
Africa (South) ...... 24,129,704 
AUGITERE. -cccczcccvce 211,799,619 
Central America .... 503,218 
CRE. civieccvcecers 232,796,248 
East Indies ......... 79,019 
EE  vceecawa a texwae 1,149,573 
Pe. 5 sbiChOeekane we 4,564,374 
en SR rer 995,720,848 
OD -cbanenveveeee 11,223,513 
New Zealand ........ 19,443,049 
South America (E.C.) 175,447,428 


South America (W.C.) 103,437,816 


3,625,886,074 


26,180,325 
351,549,744 
2,411,450 
158,846,674 
2,649,559 
7,850,791 
933,033,227 
22,942,036 
21,048,759 
69,927,995 
129,535,731 
5,087,583 
180,848,894 
30,725,746 
74,602 





South Sea Islands.... 8,991,729 
U. K. & Continent... 302,588,077 
West Indies ........ 18,888,346 
Unclassified ......... 141,080 
2,010,903,641 

NE: oo cciweki ined 5,691,083,714 


Districts of Origin of 1928 Cargo Shipments 


In 1927, 13 percent of the total shipments originated in British Columbia, 65 percent 
in Washington and 22 percent in Oregon, while in 1928 the British Columbia _shipments 
made 13 percent, the Washington, 62 percent and the Oregon, 25 percent. British Colum- 
bia shipments had shown an increase of 3.4 percent and Oregon an increase of 16.5 percent, 
while there had been a decline of 2.9 percent in Washjngton shipments. The shares of the 
different producing regions in the 1928 trade of some of the more important destination 
groupings, their footage being about 98 percent of the total, were as follows: 


7 veceinud pa eabne Ree aeeeh eedtaae senee 
Atlantic coast and Eastern Canada............. 
Ge: BOE DOG bios cies cr ccecccescsrcenecasees 
Australia and New Zealand.........seescccsees 
Central America, Mexico and West Indies...... 
ee BOOTIE 6.6.5 6c 2606 seaweed beasees vxeecenes 
Senth Atrios an BMayet. ovcccccvcccccceccesecece 


United Kingdom and Continent...........+eee06- 


Totals 


1,942,713,116 
5,568,599,190 








British Columbia Washington Oregon 
eee 37,004,348 852,715,973 652,277,732 
..-+ 346,404,695 1,415,501,002 275,146,822 
.... 236,263,694 713,900,951 278,352,451 
bowled 38,374,454 134,926,638 57,941,576 
wien 8,690,231 20,040,624 1,884,222 
a 10,304,032 96,665,247 71,915,965 
ee 14,775,354 9,229,835 1,274,088 
awh 67,075,872 156,805,202 78,707,003 
.ee- 768,892,680 3,399,785,472 1,417,499,859 





North Carolina Pine 


_ NorFoik, Va., Jan. 28—The North Caro- 
Jina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-three mills 
for the week ended Jan. 19: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* ....15,210,000 en ine one 
MOCERL .ccccs 10,339,000 68 a acl ~ 

Shipments - 9,616,000 63 93 van 

eee 7,978,000 53 77 83 

Unfilled 
OTGCTS .ccccs 37,929,000 


TAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 1 percent, one less 
mill reporting. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
per Ge mills would produce in a normal work- 
& day. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 26.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Jan. 19 from 
34 member mills: Per- 


cent 
Percent Ship- 





Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* - 82,750,000 
CC -.. 22,625,000 
Shipm’ts (car).1,113 28,938,000 
Local Deliv. ... 458,000 
Tot. shipm’ts 29,396,000 129.93 
Orders— 
Cancelled .. 9 234,000 
Booked (car)1,337 34,762,000 
BNE -sxcces ee 458,000 
Total orders 35,220,000 155.67 119.81 
On hand end 
WEl .cces 4,390 114,140,000 


Bookings for the week by thirty-four iden- 
ny — were gg a one: of those for 

é€ previous week, showing an increase of 
7,436,000 feet. . 

tCar basis is 26.000 fect. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 


During the week production was 69 percent 
of normal, shipments 90 percent of normal, 
and orders 108 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 45 per- 
cent; shipments, 77 percent, and orders 81 
percent of normal. 


Production is so seasonable that during 


winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 
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National Analysis 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Jan. 
19—orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 








One Week 3 Weeks 
ig A». » £ * bind 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Soft woods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine....... 96 111 95 100 
OS OS eae 87 114 92 108 
Western Pine........ 130 156 121 136 
California Pines..... 180 167 155 147 
California Redwood. .103 116 98 115 
N. Carolina Pine..... 93 77 100 82 
Northern Pine....... 163 257 164 189 
N. Hem. & Hardwood. 54 99 54 73 
All softwoods...... 96 118 99 110 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwood. 81 79 70 74 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 100 126 101 108 
All hardwoods..... 96 116 94 100 
A WOOGE <sictcces 96 118 98 108 


For the periods ended Jan. 21, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 





One Week 3 Weeks 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ..... 97 112 93 108 
West Coase .cccsves 90 115 96 108 
Western Pine ...... 230 250 228 235 
California Pines.... 198 149 159 168 
California Redwood. 53 84 69 92 
North Carolina Pine. 85 78 91 85 
Northern Pine ..... 89 96 80 97 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 111 203 106 152 
All softwoods .... 101 119 103 116 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw.... 65 80 68 60 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 94 117 103 123 
All hardwoods ... 89 110 95 110 
All WOOGS .eceses 100 118 103 116 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 





1929 1928 
1 3 1 3 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks 
Southern Pine ....... A 90 89 97 
We Seo wcanese X 104 92 103 87 
Western Pines ....../ A 141 131 66 59 
2, ae A 123 111 103 107 
Calif. Redwood ...... A 8s9 89 141 120 
NW. Car. Pime. .ccccsccs C 68 63 75 63 
Northern Pine .......4 A 67 64 159 151 
N. Hem. & Hdw....... C 95 97 5 59 
All softwoods ....... 100 92 99 88 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... C 85 98 105 101 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... Cc 81 73 82 73 
All hardwoods ...... 82 77 85 87 
Al WOOEE ks v'cxcvnes aia _ 98 87 
A—Normal based on actual output for 


period of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 26—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Jan. 19: 








Redwood. White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

Mills Feet production Feet 
Production .. 3. 6,594,000 100 1,415,000 
Shinments ... 13. 6,810,000 103 1,407,000 

Orders— 

Received .. 13 7,627,000 115 1,780,009 
On hand .. 12 27,911,000 5,391,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shi ments Orders 





Northern California* ..... 2, 2,181,000 3,092,000 
Southern California*® ..... 2'250, 000 2,386,000 
2 aera 22'000 40,000 
SE os wa cde iu acca Waa 2,097,000. 1,761,000 
Pa wdcuwsrascaaeuces 278,000 348,000 

NE 4. hate nancial 6,810,000 7,627,009 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 
December Report, 117 Mills (168 Units) 


Percent 

3-year 

Average Percent 
or Pro- 

Feet Relativeft duction 
Stocks Dec. 1...667,052,237 nae eee 

ee are ee 267,270,596 86.09 
934,322,833 ier ae 
Dec. shpmts....242,219,198 78.02 90.63 
Stocks Jan. 1...692,103,635 88.5 owes 
eee ee 232,569,618 74. A 87.02 
*Prorated from reports of 112 mills. Orders 


computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in December, 21,038 feet. 


tAverage stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5173 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand increased 3.76 percent, or 
25,051,398 feet, during December, 

Of the above 117 mills, 13 did not report on 
running time, and the other 104 were divided 
into two groups, of 94 single-shift and 10 
double-shift mills. 

Of the 94 single-shift mills (270 hours a 
month standard), 91 lost 5,313 hours, repre- 
senting a capacity of 48.000,000 feet, this loss 
was not offset by any overtime operation. 
Exactly standard time was reported by 3 
mills. 

The 10 double-shift mills (540 hours a 
month standard), all lost time, total being 849 
hours, representing a capacity of 11,722,000 
feet. 

Taking both groups reporting (104 mills), 
lost time was 6,162 hours, representing a ca- 
pacity of 59,727,000 feet. 

Causes for the loss of 6,162 hours are sum- 
marized as_ follows: Repairs, 555 hours; 
breakdowns, 169 hours; log shortage, 678 
hours; holidays, 1,249 hours; other causes or 
causes not reported, 3,511 hours. 


Reports of Same 110 Mills (162 Units) 

A statement of 110 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 300,603,080 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
756,708,133 feet, compares operations in De- 
coulis. 1928, with those in December, 1927: 





1928 1927 
Stocks, Dec. 1...... 633,468,354 789,817,708 
DOG. CUE ccvcccvescs 255,327,457 277,633,614 
888,795,811 1,067,451,322 
Dec. shipments 232,981,445 262,449,575 





Stocks Jam. 1.6000 655,814,366 805,001,747 
Three-Year Report of 102 Same Mills 
(154%4 Units) Twelve Months 
Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 102 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 287,585,795 feet, 


Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New Oreans, Jan. 28.—The statistical statement of the 
December is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1924, and Oct. 31, 1927: 


Southern Pine Association for 


and whose relative stocks amounted to 723,- 
939,721 feet, during 1928, 1927 and 1926 are as 
follows: 


928 1927 1926 
Cut ....3,252,232,263 3,366,565,292 3,448,884,301 
Ship. ..%,398,680,673 3,318,981,652 3,415,919,451 
Shipments as percentages of production— 
104.50 98.59 


99.4 
Stocks— 
First of 
year.. 703,886,201 736,851,051 784,434,691 
End of 


year . 637,986,281 784,434,691 736,851,051 


Stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1929, were 18.67 per- 
cent less than those of Jan. 1, 1928; 13.42 per- 
cent less than those of Jan. 1, 1927, and 9.36 
percent less than those of Jan. 1, 1926. 


December Exports Through Southern Ports 
Exports through southern ports for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1928, the fourth includ- 


ing December, and for December were as fol- 
lows: 


Southern Oct. 1 to ay, 1 ‘o 
Pine— December Dec. 31 
Lumber ...59,885,272 156, 666, 905 137 aa 51 
“ puamete - 9,629,983 30,084,013 33,392,682 
ther 


woods ..... 16,988,345 45,392,472 54,633,231 
86,503,600 232,143,390 225,801,364 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 
Percentages of kinds making up the export 





totals were as follows: 

Southern Oct. 1 to July 1 to 
Pine December Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
ree 69.2 67.5 61.0 

TIMDVOSD. 2.220 11.1 , 13.0 14.8 
Other woods ... 19.7 . 19.6 24.2 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Ortveans, La., Jan. 28.—For the week 
ended Jan. 25, Friday, 146 mills of the total 
capacity of 178 units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. -1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927) re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. — 
Average3 yrs. .... 74,595,621 
OE 9. 6:0:0:0:0 sicsing. <a 136, 966 87.32 
Shipments* ... 3,351 70,498,338 94.51 108.23 
Orders— 
Received* 3,439 72,349,682 96.99 111.07 
On hand me 
weekt -11,335 238,465,730 


*Orders were 102.63 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.78 
percent, or 1,851,344 feet, during the week. 

+Basis of car loadings is December average, 
21,038 feet. 





British Columbia Log Cut 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 28.—The total log 
production in British Columbia for 1928, ex- 
clusive of poles, piles, shingle bolts etc., was 
2,832,318,281 board feet. This shows an in- 
crease over 1927, the figure for which was 
2,535,042,152 board feet. The 1928 figures fol- 


low: 
Board Feet Board Feet 
eee 1,584,635,311 White 
Cedar - 533,270,582 pine ... 23,073,267 
Hemlock . 351,368,616 Jack 
Spruce ;. 202,379,490 pine .. 7,396,845 
Balsam °* 68,264,722 Larch ... 24,371,691 
Yellow S otton- 
pine ... 31,919,089 wood .. 5,238,289 
ae 400,379 





Grays Harbor 1928 Shipments 


ABERDEEN-HoguIaAM, WaSH., Jan. 26.—Grays 
Harbor maintained its place at the top of the 
list of lumber shipping ports of the world dur- 
ing 1928, although there was a decrease from 
the 1927 total of about 200,000,000 feet. The 
slump in shipments is the first since 1918, each 
of the succeeding years having shown a steady 
increase, high being reached in 1927. 

California continued to head the list of buy- 





ers of Harbor lumber; the east coast of the 


United States ranked second; Japan third, and 
Australia fourth. Shipments to Europe practi- 
cally tripled in 1928, 17,172,000 feet being 
shipped, as against 5,462,000 feet in 1927. Wood 
pulp from Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. 
was included in a number of cargoes going to 
Japan during the concluding months of the 
year. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., Jan. 28.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Jan. 19: 


Units of 35,000 feet 
daily capacity ...... 
Productive capacity.... 





Hardwoods Hemlock 


68 91 
14,209,000 19,086,000 


Actual cut log scale... 10,028,000 4,842,000 
Percent of capacity... 70 25 
Shipments .ccovecccese 9,618,000 2,894,000 
Percent of actual cut 98 60 
Orders received........ 9,218, — 5,864,000 
Percent of actual c 121 
Orders on hand end Bn 60,740, 000 18,519,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments, 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATILE, WasH., Jan. 30.—The West Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association reports that 194 
mills—all those reporting production, ship- 
ments and orders—during the week ended Jan. 
26 gave these figures: 

Production. . .168,101,000 


Shipments ..154,287,000 8.22 under production 
| ae 185,148,000 10.14 over production 


A group of 229 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Weekly operating capacity........ 244,342,000 
Average weekly cut for four weeks— 

Dt (havuatbe kee on coatevens anaes 193,042,000 

EE a i aedvatnne at i eceie te wet koe ate 169,892,000 


Actual cut week ended Jan. 26, 1929 .182°640,000 


A group of 190 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended Jan. 26 was 
166,866,000 feet, reported distribution as fol- 
lows: 


- 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
OO ae 59,725,000 66,655,000 198,392,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 47,545,000 66,232,000 275,824,000 
Export ... 32,581,000 38,842,000 262,888,000 
Local 12,833,000 Pe ees 





152,684,000 184,562,000 737,104,000 

A group of 107 identical mills, whose re- 

ports of production, shipments and orders are 

complete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported 
as follows: 


Week Aver. 4 Aver. 4 
ended Jan. weeks Jan. weeks Jan. 
26, 1929 26, 1929 28, 1928 


Production ..105,042,000 97,638,000 89,489,000 
Shipments ..103,027,000 90,433,000 87,983,000 
OVGSPS .cece 118,162,000 104,068,000 98,239,000 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations 
for the weeks ended Jan. 12 and 19: 

Shipments of 122 mills during the week 
ended Jan. 12 exceeded their production by 1.4 
percent, and orders exceeded the production by 
7.5 percent. Stocks of these 122 mills during 
the same period decreased 0.2 percent. These 
122 mills are among the largest in the terri- 
tory, and manufacture approximately 50 per- 
cent of its output. 

The trend of production is shown by reports 
of 229 major mills. During the week ended 
Jan. 19 they produced 23.43 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as es- 
tablished by 3-year records, and to date in 1929 
they cut 32.30 percent less than their normal 
operating capacity. Their cut for the week 
ended Jan. 19 was 3.09 percent less than their 
average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Jan. 12 follows: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Col'umbia 
101 Mills 16 Mills 
Orders on hand first 
of week— 
California ...... 60,794,257 1,768.000 
Atlantic Coast...111,363,077 11,718,762 
Miscellaneous ... «..cccees 995,944 
. eee 172,157,344 14,482,706 
Orders received— 
California ...... 8 ae 
Atlantic Coast... 33,628,047 5,310,371 
,. ee 53,962,642 5,310,371 
Cancellations— 
California ...... a 8 §=—&s—_ «anes 
Atlantic Coast... 218,672 148,421 
Shipments— 
California ...... 16,670.654 44.000 
Atlantic Coast... 22,250,952 3,305,883 
Miscellaneous ... ..+s..se- 530,350 
Te - desman hs 38,921,606 3,880,233 
Orders on hand end 
of week— 
California ....:.. 64,256,491 1,724,000 
Atlantic Coast. ..122,521,000 13,574,829 
Miscellaneous ... «-es+se- 465,594 
WEEE ceanvesos 186,777,991 15,764,423 





Northern Pine Annual Stock Report 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—Following is 
a summary of Jan. 1, 1929, stocks of northern 
pine held by seventeen firms in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, northern Michigan and Ontario, as re- 
ported to the bureau of grades of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 





Dimension 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

2x4 to 12”....34,065,000 10,471,900 1,262,000 
ae, FF sce 45,200 ,500 671,100 
3x6 to 14” 3,321,800 ae 060 wee - 
ome & Os deer 2,184,300 ee 
ee ah Oa scas 1,265,400 A | eer 
8x8 & 10” 1,117,100 — - -  eaeeer 
10x10 & 12” 450,100 ee eee e 
EE a: cease  ‘nepins . 
Miscellaneous. 5,705,300 j ....+2 = cesece 

48,738,700 10,723,400 1,933,100 


Common Boards and Strips 











No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Fk ers 3,686,200 17,828,500 27,005,600 
1x8, 10 & 12”. 2,792,700 14,905,200 37,213,100 
13” and wider. 1,500 176,500 583,900 
4” and wider. 546,900 530,500 1,113,400 
7,027,300 33,440,700 65,916,000 

No. 4 No. 5 
CS Ws cxve betas new 52,618,700 28,939,900 
“No 6” Mill run 
Se DOOD. wthctlanae wanna 2,718,500 4,003,000 

Thick Common, 1% to 2” 

14%” 1%” Ng 
a e steceeue 953,900 535,700 340,000 
SS ee 4,234,900 2,874,500 2,850,900 
i Se 7,899,000 4,669,500 3,695,300 
RS Maa R 7,564.500 3,311,100 1,744,600 
Bek. © stecvess 3,637,300 1,419,800 96,900 
TE S svnee Seabee’ wheaenes 8,727,700 
eee 12,810,600 12,810,600 
.,. ot Foe 8 Pere 24,289,600 
OE Gekee Keeeessed  ‘dunrionwe 45,827,900 
SEE ne Kecakece’ eennaeee 3,410,200 
Cee CO.. sétesecke avdxsers 49,238,100 

Short Box 
eS ee 2,681,900 
Inch Selects 

C&btr. 
Dé&better Norway 
PE” i.cbtesccasweceeceee 5,606,900 1,798,000 
bn cicnieciee nee maeeae 7,196.500 1.996.600 
8-inch and wider......... 7,885.000 2,175,500 
GN UD cas om bina oanw se Rie sessenes 
Total C&better Norway... ........ 5,979,100 
Te SE Srvarecsenes 22,878,700 22,878,700 
BE, siti acdecatereres. 2o0de008 28,848,800 
CE, “wapdeudenendenemkeees 4,226,400 
Total Meh -GeGOsls. 00056 cvveseces 33,075,200 


Thick Finish, 14% and Up 








2” and 

14%” 1%” thicker 
D&Better .... 4,273,600 4,089,400 4,069,300 
C&btr Norway. 1,581,500 3,636,600 2,976,400 
No. 1, 2&3 shop 3,589,900 2,894,900 2,635,000 
Sl. com. & tnk. 250,700 107,700 4,455,700 
To Pe webeeces « eebeeare 14,136,400 
Ct Sk cs6 be nsceed 10,728,600 10,728,600 
es Be” owe GOUENTOD "Siceewes 9,695,700 
ENED <s eabcsece “wabmeciece 468,800 

Total thick 
. besbe aveatveve, .wbeweva . 35,029,500 
Lath—Pieces 

4-foot 32” 
No. 1 white pine......... 9,389,800 7,112,800 
Sf - eer 9,165,400 11,015,800 
. 3 Fe oer eee ee 16,518,500 2,700,000 
PR sheskivedesen eens 10,239,900 4,503,700 
WS c:kdeKaarenesueus 45,313,600 25,332,300 

Pickets and Shingles 

PO GOERNS ih sicescvesicvwsss 186,900 
a SE. cats cecusasesewenre 26,000 

Summary of Jan. 1, 1929, Lumber Stocks 
DR iinwesesdcetabwtadme east 61,395,200 
Common boards and strips......... 194,664,100 
DVD ccvescbéneenkescaneewke 33,075,200 
EE puvab ay ne cade once wees 35,029,500 
EE EE ck awecvvevestvewnes 49,238,100 
PC eebWhe cans seve dea samen 2,681,900 
376,084,000 
EEE kAw eaves vids cs weeersten 46,272,500 
CE : cieedderdnewweeeaett 422,356,500 


Comparative Percentage of Items 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 


Dimension ....... 16.3 14.4 14.7 13.6 19.3 
Boards, strips ... 51.8 54.3 54.3 58.0 652.8 
Inch selects ..... 8.8 8.6 he 6.8 8.0 
Thick finish ..... 9.3 49.2 9.8 9.2 9.6 
Thick Common .. 13.1 13.0 12.0 11.7 9.4 
Short box ....... 7 5 1.5 a 9 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Comparative Percentages of Grades 


Dimension— 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
i eee 79.4 80.1 77.9 76.6 84.1 
No. 2 ....-- 17.5 17.9 18.5 20.1 12.7 
NO. 8 .ccces 3.1 2.0 3.6 3.3 3.2 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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New Albuquerque Building Code 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 28.—Realizing 
the importance of the proposed new building 
code to Albuquerque lumbermen, President 
George L. Doolittle, of the Hoo-Hoo Club, an- 
nounced at the monthly meeting on Jan. 25, 
the addition to the previous committee on 
bui'ding code, W. P. Harley, of the J. C. Bal- 
dridge Lumber Co.; J. Robert Martin, man- 
ager of the Southwestern Sash & Door Co.; 
Col. George E. Breece, J. O. White and A. J. 
Sine. Copies were distributed of a letter from 
W. H. Scales, manager, southwestern district 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, commenting on important features, and 
keen interest was shown by the lively discus- 
sion. 

On behalf of the educational comm'ttee, 
Kenneth J. Baldridge, H. B. Wales, George 
W. Davis, and John D. Jones, Mr. Jones re- 
ported that in conference with Prof. A. Dief- 
fendorf, of the University of New Mexico, 
April 21, 22, and 23 had been tentatively 
chosen as the dates for the builders’ short 
course; and, as feature subjects, “Better Build- 
ings and Their Costs,” “Pueblo Type of Archi- 
tecture,” “Large Building Construction,” “Re- 
modeling of Small Buildings,” “Strength of 
Materials,” with demonstration of concrete. 
City Commissioner Charles Lembke, of the 
Edward Lembke Construction Co., will have 
charge of the large building construction lec- 


ture; and Prof. J. Tom Benton, in charge of 
manual training, Albuquerque high school, 
who is developing successful architects and 
contractors, of the remodeling lecture; Prof. 
Dieffendorf of the timber testing and other 
laboratory demonstrations. Mr. Scales will 
participate in the program, and a representa- 
tive of the California Redwood Association 
will be invited to give a demonstration of the 
fire resistant qualities of redwood shingles. 

Vicegerent A. J. Sine is endeavoring to se- 
cure a national representative for the Concate- 
nation, to be held on a date suited to the lat- 
ter’s schedule probably in March, to initiate a 
score of candidates if all can come at that time 
from widely scattered locations over New 
Mexico. 





Seuthers Plas Salesmen Confer 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Taking advan- 
tage of the presence in the city last week of 
numerous sales representatives of various 
Southern Pine Association subscribers, a lunch- 
eon meeting and conference were held at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Thursday noon, attended 
by ahout 40 salesmen besides a number of the 
principals and executives of subscribing firms. 
L. R. Putm2n, merchandising counsel for the 
Southern Pine Association, presided. There 
were no set addresses, the time being devoted 
to informal exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences, 
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4g Gleanings From West Coast Points 


Prizes for Door Designs 


Los AnceLes, Cauir., Jan. 26.—The Pacific 
Door & Sash Co. has promulgated the rules and 
regulations under which a $100 prize door de- 
signing contest will be conducted. This com- 
pany will award prizes for the best originally 
designed front door, either of stile and rail or 
slab construction, submitted for approval of the 
judges not later than March 10, 1929. The judges 
who have been selected to make the prize awards 
are Gene Verge, prominent Los Angeles archi- 
tect; Walter Burch, of Bavin & Burch Co., 
general contractor, and Charles E. Mapel, sec- 
retary of the Pacific Door & Sash Co. There 
will be five prizes ranging from $50 for the 
first prize to $5 for the fifth. The contest is 
open to everyone except employees of the Pa- 
cific Door & Sash Co. and their families. Sur- 
face design of one side of the door is the only 
requisite necessary. Designs are to be for a 
3x7 front door and drawn to a scale of one inch 
to the foot, and the basis of awards will be 
neatness, originality and possibility of manu- 
facture at a medium cost. Contestants may 
submit as many designs as desired. 


Rebuilding Two Grays Harbor Plants 


ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WASH., Jan. 26.—The 
Harbor Flywood Co., which suftered a disas- 
trous fire that destroyed the greater part of 
the factory at the port terminal, was down for 
less than two months and is again operating. 
Approximately $275,000 of new equipment has 
been installed. The new machinery was turned 
over last month, and the factory is operating 
at part capacity while reconstruction work in 
the various departments is being carried to 
completion. 

Construction crews are working day and 
night to replace the part of the McCleary Sasi 
& Door Factory that was. destroyed by fire 
Dec. 31. The door factory, 125x225 feet, is 
being rushed to completion to house machinery 
which is already en route from eastern plants. 
A feature of the new unit will be the 26,000 
pound dust collector, which will be installed on 
the top of the new building. .The door ware- 
house is being used temporarily as a unit of 
the factory. 


Changes in Coast Ship Services 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 26.— Announcement 
was received here from San Francisco, through 
press dispatches, that the Hammond Line 
(Inc.), A. P. Hammond, president, is to es- 
tablish a new steamship service in the inter- 
coastal trade out of Portland. Mr. Hammond 
is quoted to the effect that, to begin with, 
five steamers will operate on a 21-day schedule, 
serving Atlantic coast ports from Portland, 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Mr. 
Hammond was formerly general manager of 
the California & Eastern Steamship Co., which 
recently sold its entire fleet of four vessels 
to K. D. Dawsen, of Portland. It was an- 
nounced here that the Ernest E. Johnson Co., 
with headquarters in Portland, will represent 
the line here and at Seattle. 

That the steamers West Keats, West Katan, 
West Mingo and West Montop, purchased a 
little over a week ago from the California & 
Eastern line by the States Steamship Co., 
of Portland, headed by K. D. Dawson, will 
be assigned to the Quaker line to augment 
the service between Philadelphia and Pacific 
coast ports, was rumored here this week. The 
States line is interested with the Oriental 
Navigation Co. in the Quaker line, and has 
had the steamships Laurel and Myrtle operat- 
ing under the Quaker line flag. The addi- 
tional tonnage would increase the fleet from 
seven to eleven carriers, and make possible 
a much speedier schedule. 

Purchase of the steamers Minook and Hous- 


ton from the Shipping Board last week gives 
the Gulf Pacific line a total of eleven ves- 
sels, and the first of the new ships is to enter 
the westbound schedule April 3, when depart- 
ing from New Orleans for Portland and other 
Pacific coast ports, according to J. S. Mc- 
Mahon, in charge at Portland for Swayne & 
Hoyt (Inc.), agents for the line. The sec- 
ond vessel will be dispatched from New Or- 
leans ten days later, and the schedule there- 
after will be increased. 


To Discuss Port Charges 


SEATTLE, WaAsuH., Jan. 26.—On Feb. 22, a 
meeting will be held in Portland, Ore., by. 
the Northwest port commissions, to discuss 
a uniform method of assessing wharfage and 
storage charges. A general discussion of 
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Reproduction of program of joint banquet and 
entertainment of the Mississippi Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association and the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club held at Minneapolis 
on the evening of Jan. 16, in connection with 
the annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. This program was 
printed on pieces of 5x10-inch, 3-ply California 
white pine plywood panel supplied by courtesy 
of the Red River Lumber Co., Minneapolis 





problems confronting shipping centers was be- 
gun at a meeting held in Tacoma last week. 
A committee of presidents and traffic managers 
was appointed at the Tacoma meeting, which 
will report at- the Portland meeting. Com- 
missions from Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, 
Port Angeles, Grays Harbor, Longview, As- 
toria and Portland are taking part in this 
movement to stabilize wharfage and_ storage 
rates. The present system in San Francisco 


-plied by the Prescott Co. 


is being studied to determine if it can be used 
as a model by Northwest ports. It is. stated 
by Northwest port commissions that the pres- 
ent charges do not return sufficient on invest- 
ments in terminal facilities. 


Wood Promotion at Grays Harbor 

ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WaASH., Jan. 26.—A 
5-reel film was made, by the Fox Film Co., 
of the spruce dresses and hats manufactured 
by the Grays Harbor Veneer Co. The reels 
will show Hoquiam girls, dressed in gowns of 
the spruce veneer, and the making of the 
veneer, which looks like the unwinding of a 
huge spool. Other pictures were taken of the 
Japanese squares which now make up the bulk 
of Japanese lumber cargoes. The film will 
have a nationwide distribution. 

An exhibit of Grays Harbor wood products 
will be sent to the South Florida Fair, by the 
wood promotion body headed by E. L. Law- 
rence, of Hoquiam. A. E. McIntosh, of the 
Grays Harbor Veneer Co., who recently left 
Grays Harbor to manage the Florida Spruce 
Co., is sponsoring the exhibit. The Florida 
company is a subsidiary of the Grays Harbor 
Veneer Co. 

The E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co. has 
furnished cedar casements that are made of 
choice hand-selected cedar, a little narrower 
than ordinary casements, for use in the model 
house that is being erected in Aberdeen by the 
Aberdeen World, the principal newspaper here. 


New Plant Is Marvel of Efficiency 


Omak, WasH., Jan. 26.—On Sept. 23, 1928, 
the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.’s mill here 
completely burned. On Jan. 10—just ninety- 
two working days later—the new mill cut its 
first log, and in a few days it was running day 
and night shifts in an effort to get lumber 
ready for the frame factory. 

Last year more than 35,000,000 feet of 
Okanogan soft pine was used in the manu- 
facture of “Omak-Kwality” soft pine window 
and door frames; and the other products made 
by this company. The outlook for 1929 is 
for even a larger output. 

The new mill is a marvel of efficiency. Aside 
from the steam shotgun feed and nigger it 
is operated by electricity. Fairbanks-Morse 
ball-bearing motors are used throughout. 
Power is supplied by the steam-electric plant 
which eventually will develop 3,500 horsepower. 
General Electric steam turbines convert the 
steam into electricity. 

The head saw is an 8-foot Diamond Iron 
Works band. The Prescott carriage has three 
54-inch blocks and is equipped with Prescott 
electric dogs and set works. The Diamond 
Iron Works furnished the edger and the 
under-cut table trimmer. The gang is a 
Wickes, and the transfers and conveyors were 
furnished by the Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot. 

Atkins saws are used throughout the mill. 
The more than fifty speed reducers were sup- 
Gray & Barasch 
furnished switchboards and some other elec- 
trical equipment. 

The dry kilns were furnished by the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co. Some of the kilns which burned 
were built by Moore and were very satisfac- 
tory, hence the company selected Moore kilns 
for the new plant. 

Adequate fire protection is afforded the mill 
and re-manufacturing plant by huge water 
reservoirs, steam and electric fire pumps, and 
the very complete automatic fire sprinkler sys- 
tem installed by the Automatic Sprinkler Cor- 
poration of America. 

The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. is receiving 
congratulations on the completeness of the 
new plant and the speed with which it was 
erected. 
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Reaffirms Principle of Grade-Marking 


Closing Session of Northeastern Annual Devoted to Discussions on Increasing Retail Sales 
Through Down-town Lumber Store and Other Timely Topics 


New York, Jan. 28.—The thirty-fifth arnual 
convention oi the Northeastern Ketai] Lumber- 
men’s Association came to a close last Thurs- 
day night with a theater party which saw 
*“W hoopee.” ' 

This has been the usual energetic and busi- 
nesslike meeting for which the Northeasterners 
are noted. The attendance has been large, and 
the big convention hall of the Pennsylvania 
Hotel has been packed at every session. The 
exhibit hall adjoining the convention room has 
been second in interest only to the meetings. 
Lumber, accessory lines and various services 
were well represented in these exhibits; and 
the displays become more and more artistic 
and attractive each year. The program itself 
was carefully planned through the year to an- 
swer the questions which the association office 
has found were to the front in the minds of 
the members. [Note: A report of the Tues- 
day and Wednesday sessions appeared on 
pages 78-80 of the Jan. 26 issue—EbTor.] 


Gist of Resolutions Adopted 


Thursday morning’s session, beginning the 
third day of formal meetings, opened with the 
report of the resolutions committee. This re- 
port began with the urgent suggestion that 
the various agencies representing western 
woods agree upon a centralized inspection for 
western lumber. It protested against thin sizes 
of roofers, ceiling and partition and urged 
three-quarters of an inch as a minimum thick- 
ness. It reathrmed belief in and adherence to 
the principle of grade marking and protested 
against the practice of mixing grades. It sug- 
gested an investigation in co-operation with 
western shippers for the purpose, if possible, 
of establishing uniform water rates under con- 
trol of a governmental rate-fixing body. It 
deprecated the plan of central purchasing 
agencies as being a danger to the established 
flow of lumber through the channel of manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer. It approved 
the clean-yard contest and expressed thanks to 
the lumber mutuals for assisting with the in- 
spections and providing the trophies. 

The report expressed thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the committees and individuals assist- 
ing in making the convention a success; to the 
press, to the management of the hotel, to 
President Riley and to those manufacturers 
who have demonstrated their willingness to co- 
operate with retailers. It commended the trade 
extension campaign of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. It denounced the 
transit-car evils and protested against excessive 
and improper loading of cars. It recommended 
efforts to abate the evils of speculative build- 
ing, and it urged the selling and shipping of 
each grade separately. It closed with a me- 
morial of deceased members. 


Profit Possibilities of Lumber Store 


John F. McDonald, of Minneapolis, then 
spoke of the profit possibilities of the lumber 
store. The present, he stated, is a time of cri- 
sis for the lumber business. It is a time to 
escape from thoughtless conservatism and from 
the old belief that the customer must be al- 
lowed to search out the lumber yard and the 
various services of building without assistance. 
Other merchants lone ago discovered the value 
of consolidated service offerings, good displays 
and presentable clerks and quarters. 

Mr. McDonald described dramatically his 
experience in a frowsy lumber office and con- 
trasted his later experience in an attractive 
chain drug store with a courteous, intelligent 
salesman. “Business,” he said, “comes where 
it is invited and stays where it is welcome.” 
He then described an attractive lumber office 





with good displays; but this office was located 
in a place in the yard difficult to reach. The 
manager said regretfully that while he believed 
in attractive quarters and displays, he couldn’t 
get people to visit it. The proper method for 
a dealer with a yard away from the stream of 
travel is to make a careful and representative 
selection of his goods and to put it in a down- 
town store. He should get away from the old 
technical terminology in this store and talk 
the language of his customers. He should be 
prepared to answer trivial questions cheerfully 
and to put a plain price mark on each piece of 
goods displayed. Such a store should be op- 
erated by a person who not only knows. the 
lumber business but who also knows the art of 
store management. The necessity of this knowl- 
edge is being recognized by technical schools, 
and courses in modern lumber merchandising 
are being taught. 

John Dodd, of Port- 
land, Conn., described 
briefly the development 
of his business that led 
to the installation of 
his sales department. 
Several buildings 
erected 60 years ago 
are still good and have 


GEORGE E. BRIGGS, 
Lexington, Mass.; 
Elected Second 
Vice President 


the second _ shingle 
roofs on them. He 
modernized his office 
somewhat in 1912, but 
this eventually proved JOHN A. DODD, 
esas tg = he — Portland, Conn.: 
las a new Office. e 

planned this office not 7 pone. ee 
to be oppressively fine, 

for he wanted the Polish woman with a shawl 
over her head to feel free to come there. But it 
is architecturally correct and has the beauty of 
dignity and good finish. The atmosphere is 
even more important than the details and 
should be friendly and attractive. There is a 
hardware store and private offices as well as 
the sales lobby on the first floor. Upstairs is a 
directors’ room that is used for all sorts of 
community meetings. There is also a display 
room on the second floor, and the plan depart- 
ment is in a second-floor room As many 
different materials were used in finishing the 
interior as could be used without destroying 
the architectural effect, and these things be- 
come invaluable sales helps. 





Down-town Store Increased Sales 
Granville Fuller, of Brighton, Mass., stated 
that his down-town store had increased busi- 
ness, especially cash sales. Ladies come in 
freely and look around as they do in depart- 
ment stores; and many of them express sur- 
prise that certain things were for sale locally. 


This is more than a specialty store or down- 
town office, for an assortment of lumber jis 
carried in the basement. This bears a higher 
price than do the same articles at the yard, 
since handling costs are larger; but many peo- 
ple and even many carpenters find it conven- 
ient to pick up a few boards there. 

A successful effort has been made to enlist 
the co-operation of carpenters. At first they 
were skeptical; but they found a genuine co- 
operative spirit waiting for them, and several 
have gone to the length of giving the lumber 
company their own mailing lists. This is of 
mutual advantage; for if a customer makes 
inquiry and his name is on one of these lists 
the carpenter is informed, and a yard sales- 
man goes with the carpenters to see the pros- 
pect. 

The coming of the ladies to the store has 
had one interesting development. They bring 
their husbands back with them. Since many 
men are employed all day, the store makes a 
practice of keeping open Saturday evening for 
their benefit. It is also interesting to note that 
this store was planned and arranged with the 
assistance of John F. McDonald, of Minneapo- 
lis, who spoke earlier on the general subject. 

Clerks must be specially trained. They must 
know the lumber and building business as well 
as the art of store sales. The store carries 
some paints and building hardware, it has racks 
of lumber and it carries other articles to at- 
tract people to the store. Unnainted furniture 
has been a good leader, and at the holiday sea- 
son some toys, tool chests and the like are car- 
ried. 

Store With Ten Departments 


Lester R. Stewart, president of the Scars- 
dale Supply Co., Scarsdale, N. Y., told of the 
evolution of his hardware store and lumber 
business from a small beginning made when 
it became probable that Scarsdale would be- 
come a residence suburb. In 1926 the store 
was built, and it now includes ten departments, 
each under an experienced head. Each de- 
partment must carry its share of general ex- 
pense, including prorated rent on the building, 
and must show a profit. A record is kept of 
all the articles asked for that are not stocked, 
and when the inquiries indicate that a new line 
can be added profitably it is taken on. Among 
these requests have been tooth paste, cigarettes 
and canary birds. The store has had some sale 
of canary birds. 

There is a department of household service. 
Many people coming to Scarsdale have lived 
in metropolitan New York and know nothing 
about an individual house. They don’t know 
how to apply for a telephone or for gas or 
electric connections or how to take care of a 
furnace. This department will give advice and 
assistance in al] these things. It lists other 
shops where goods or services not offered here 
can be secured. Mr. Stewart’s experience con- 
vinces him that the time is coming when the 
building material dealer will be the man han- 
dling all the things and many of the services 
going into the home. His store sales amount 
to 25 percent of his business. 

Walter Pettit, of Huntington, made a report 
for the plan service committee, mentioning 
briefly the new plan book designed to offer 
verv modern house plans in the moderate-cost 
field. 

Discusses Mail-Order Competition 


Secretary G. E. De Nike, of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, then discussed the 
new competitive efforts of the mail-order com- 
panies. He stated that this competition is be- 
coming serious, due to the new methods em- 
ployed. He told of getting an inquiry from a 
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certain mail-order concern askipg for a credit 
rating on one of his own customers who 
wamed to build a garage! The mail-order 
men, with the big local piants they are estab- 
lishing everywhere, are able to do extensive 
advertising in the metropolitan press. They 
get prospects before local dealers do. They 
don’t sell houses for $5,000. They sell them 
for a certain sum, say $42.67. This represents 
the monthly payment. No one dealer can af- 
ford to advertise in this way. He will have 
to do it co-operatively with a large group of 
dealers. The situation is serious and wil] have 
to be met soon. 

Willis P. Morin, of Fulton, N. Y., told of 
a job he sold on mail-order terms and accord- 
ing to their specifications. He cut the price 
5 percent and still made more than his usual 
profit. But the customer was not satisfied with 
the job, though he freely admitted that Mr. 
Morin had complied with specifications exactly. 
There was no misrepresentation in these mail- 
order specifications. Everything was indicated. 
But Mr. Morin stated he had little doubt but 
that these companies deliberately capitalize the 
building ignorance of the customer. This plan 
included no closet doors; merely cased open- 
ings. The porch floor and steps were of con- 
crete, and no mason materials were included. 
The rafters were 2 by 4’s, which were not 
strong enough for the plan. Mr. Morin stated 
that mail-order price competition is not serious 
but that their merchandising aggressiveness is 
something to think about. 

Stanley Gilbert, of Utica, was to have made 
a report of the operation of a second-mortgage 
company in his citv; but sickness in his family 
prevented his coming. Secretary Collier made 
a brief statement about the co-operative meth- 
ods of this company and its nine years of suc- 
cessful operation. 


Financing Time Payments 
_ George A. Pettibone, Merchants & Manufac- 


turers Securities Co., Chicago, spoke of time’ 


payments and the business of financing them. 
He finds it curious that so few lumber retail- 
ers know the value and place of time payments 
in industry. Motor car sales never would have 
reached one-fifth of their actual volume with- 
out these credits. Mail-order sales of building 
materials and other lines owe their new expan- 
sion to deferred payments. In fact much of 
the prosperity of recent years has been made 
possible by finance corporations. It explains 
why so much roofing business has been lost 
by the lumber industry to application compa- 
nies. Mr. Pettibone described the methods of 
his own company in handling time payments 
for lumbermen; and this method includes in- 
surance on the debtor’s life and health to guar- 
antee the payment of the second mortgage. 
The chief risk is the debtor’s ability to keep 
a job. The lumberman must assume some con- 
tingent responsibility, since the loans are made 
upon his judgment; but Mr. Pettibone’s expe- 
rience indicates that this risk is very slight. 
But three jobs out of many hundreds were 
repossessed last year, and two of those were 
done by agreement before any payments were 
past due, by men who were out of work be- 
cause of the closing of a factory. 

The biggest menace to lumbermen is the 
speculative builder. Mr. Pettibone disnlayed 
a chart of costs taken from the Atlantic 
Monthy. showing that houses built for specu- 
lation show the largest item to be “promotion.” 
It is possible to reduce this promotion cost 
and to increase profits through systematic 
financing. A dealer who equins himself to 
provide a house for the person who owns a lot 
will ‘have no more trouble from mail-order 
comnetition. Mr. Pettihone is making arrange- 
ments with the association to offer to such 
memhers as want it his resources in home 
financing. 

Uncovering Prospects by Canvassing Town 

At the afternoon session Rohert N. Briggs, 
of Oneonta, told of putting into practice an 
idea suggested at last year’s meeting by Harry 
Colman. His company employed two intelli- 
gent housewives to make a door-to-door can- 
vass of the town. They knew nothing of 


prices or the technical aspects of building; 
but they were to discover prospects in a way 
that would leave a pleasant impression. They 
had a definite number of things in view, such 
as floors, storm windows, screens, sleeping 
porches, garages, roofs, painting jobs and a 
number ot other items. When a person was 
interested the canvassers were, if possible, to 
make an appointment for Mr. Briggs to call. 

These women made 1825 calls in about 300 
working hours; and they uncovered 462 pros- 
pective jobs. Their findings were classified 
and followed up. The calls cost 6% cents 
each, or about 30 cents for each active pros- 
pect. There was no appreciable increase in the 
city’s building as a whole, but the yard in- 
creased its business by 16 percent. Many peo- 
ple who were called on talked to their neigh- 
bors, so the effect has been lasting and cumu- 
lative. The yard was able to straighten out 
some misunderstandings that make a knocker 
out of a person who should be a booster. 


Mergers and Consolidations 


Virgil Jordan, chief economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, discussed 
the general subject of mergers and consolida- 
tions. The present is a merger period, and the 
forces underlying the movement are general. 
They are quite different from the forces of 
the merger period of a 
generation ago. That 
former period was con- 
fronted with the prob- 
lem of fitting pro- 
duction to a vast and 
rapidly expanding 
market. But the last 


five years have seen lit- 
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tle if any expansion of 
demand above normal. 
People do not under- 
stand these basic = 
GRANVILLE ferences, because they 

FULLER, view business in the 


Brighton, Mass.; . 
: ’ rosy light of stock- 
Digsusned Advertages § market activity. The 
Store last five years have 


seen increased compe- 
tition for existing markets, with resulting de- 
pression of prices and profit margins. Efficiency 
and production capacity have been enormously 
increased. The problem is not one of expanding 
production to meet a vast and unoccupied 
market as it was in the earlier merger period. 
It is quite the opposite. Present mergers are 
accomplished piecemeal through a period of 
years, absorbing collateral lines for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing markets and regulating pro- 
duction to fit a consumption not large enough 
to absorb the flood of goods that could be 
produced. 

The new mergers have a certain carry-over 
of the old objective of realizing greater econo- 
mies of production, though the regulation of 
production to fit consumption is of greater im- 
portance. And the attempt is made to do this 
without impairing the capital entities of the 
merged concerns. This third problem of keep- 
ing investment values intact while cutting 
down production in a highly competitive mar- 
ket is one of great difficulty. 

The value of a merger must be estimated 








by what the merged corporation wishes to do, 
by what is legal and by what is in accord with 
economic laws. Mr. Jordan said he was not 
excessiveiy hopeful of mergers as cure-ails tor 
economic ills. They have not been umitormiy 
successtul in curing excess production or cut- 
throat competition or building a royal road to 
big prohts. kconomic laws have proved the 
decisive factors in the matter, and the Govern- 
ment has recognized this by liberalizing the 
anti-trust laws. At one time the combination 
of a number of competitors was held as prima 
facie evidence of a will to restrain trade. Now 
the courts hold that if not all competitors are 
included and if no unfair or oppressive meth- 
ods are used the merger is legal. The reason 
is that merged companies like independent 
companies must depend for their success upon 
skill and efficiency; that is, upon economic 
considerations. 

The real benefit of the efficiencies and econo- 
mies of mergers is to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices and not to the investor 
jn increased earnings. Statistics show that 
prices in industries where mergers have been 
numerous have been lower than in those indus- 
tries where mergers were not common. Tak- 
ing the whole of the present century, prices in 
the former industries have increased 48 per- 
cent, while prices in the latter have increased 
96 percent. 

Ignorance of these basic conditions explains 
much of the readiness of the public to invest 
in merged industries. The state of the stock 
market has made it easy to float the stock of 
merged industries at prices far in excess of 
those warranted by actual earnings. Thirty 
years ago it was thought that the small, inde- 
pendent concern was doomed, regardless of its 
particular efficiency and management. That 
idea was mistaken then, and it is mistaken 
now. Mass production has its limits. It is not 
size but rather flexibility to meet changes in 
the market that counts. 

Mr. Jordan was inclined to put more faith 
in the newer type of trade association, rather 
than in great combinations, to meet new con- 
ditions. These new trade associations assemble 
statistics, perfect new methods and develop new 
markets. These things are bearing fruit and 
are giving independent units advantages in 
many cases that they could not get merely 
through combination. 

John Derr, of Philadelphia, then described 
the consolidation of four yards in Philadel- 
phia. He thought that consolidation merely 
for greater buying power would be a serious 
mistake. But in this specific case other fac- 
tors entered in. Two of the yards were lo- 
cated on ground too valuable for the purpose 
and not adjacent to sections where building is 
active. The consolidation allowed the retire- 
ment of executives who were ready to retire 
anyway. Bookkeeping departments were con- 
solidated, and estimating departments were re- 
duced to two. All salesmen were kept, be- 
cause it was thought that close contact with 
the public was important during the period of 
consolidation, to prove that the move was not 
for the restraint of competition but to cut out 
costly duplication. Credit departments have 
become more efficient. Mr. Derr said he did 
not favor the development of the chain-yard 
idea in the East. He then outlined the specific 
methods of working out the consolidation. 


Winning Business Arguments 


Prof. A. C. Busse, of New York University, 
with the aid of a fellow member of the fac- 
ulty, then presented and illustrated some prin- 
ciples of winning business arguments. This 
presentation was based upon 15,000 case rec- 
ords of actual sales efforts observed during a 
number of years. The address was amusing 
as well as macked with practical knowledge. 
To win these business or sales arguments with 
a maximum of good will and in a minimum 
of time, Mr. Busse presented six principles. 

1. Don’t do more than your share of talk- 
ing. If this is disrecarded the prospect will 
ston listening, will think of objections and 
will become irritated. If you encourage him 
to talk he will think you are square and will 
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put into words objections that have been in 
his mind in an unformulated way; and ex- 
pressing these things is often enough to show 
him that they are unimportant. 


2. Don’t interrupt to put in a rebuttal 
argument. 


3. Don’t slip into an argumentative manner 
that is belligerent. 


4. During the opening phase, inquire rather 
than attack. This leads the prospect to fire 
off his heavy objections and will indicate the 
one issue upon which he can be convinced. 

5. When the prospect states an objection, 
restate it clearly and fairly in your own 
words. This proves that you understand and 
respect it. 

6. During the concluding stages concen- 


trate on the central issue. These young men 
gave some amusing illustrations of improper 


methods. 
Officers Elected 


The committee on nominations brought in 
the following list of nominees who were 
elected : 

President—Willis P. Morin, Fulton, N. Y. 

First vice president—George J. Zimmerman, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second vice president—George E. Briggs, 
Lexington, Mass. 

Third vice president—Benjamin W. Down- 
ing, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Fourth vice president—John G. Barry, Port- 
land, Conn, 


Treasurer—Alvah F. Stahl, Rochester, N. yY. 

Directors whose terms expire in 1930, Ea- 
ward Guiney, Fall River, Mass.; John A. Jan- 
vrin, Hampton, N. H. 

Director whose term expires in 1931, Fran- 
cis O’Donnell, Medina. 

Directors whose terms expire in 1932, Clin- 
ton Dimmick, Newburgh, N. Y.; Albert East- 
wood, Providence, R. I.; W. H. Sawyer, jr., 
Worcester, Mass.; Harry Miller, Bradford, Pa.; 
F. Howard Hinckley, Yarmouthport, Mass. 


Roscoe C. Briggs, of Oneonta, then made a 
graceful speech and presented Mr. Riley, the 
retiring president, a wrist watch. Following 
Mr. Riley’s reply the convention was ad- 
jorned. 


A Bird’s-eye View of the Northeastern 


By general verdict of all present, the thirty- 
fifth annual convention was by far the most 
successful gathering of the organization. All 
of the officers gave full credit for the big 
meeting to Paul 8S. Collier, secretary-manager, 
but Mr. Collier modestly passed the honors 
along to each individual who attended the ses- 
sions. He said the meetings had been more 
largely attended than any held heretofore. 


Willis B. Morin, president of Morin Bros., 
Fulton, N. Y., the new executive head of the 
association, has been a Northeastern member 
for more years than he can remember. At 
least, that’s what he said. He was asked 
for a message and said: “I view the future 
with considerable optimism.” 


William J. Riley, of the Hartford Lumber 
Co., Hartford, Conn., the retiring president, 
says things have been a little backward up 
Hartford way of late. But, he added: “The 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. is building an $8,- 
000,000 group of buildings on a 22-acre tract 
right in the middle of the city. I guess that’s 
going some.” 


There were between eighty-five and ninety 
men in the delegation that came down to the 
convention from Connecticut. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the Connecticut dealers are members 
of the Northeastern, which is just about a 
State record. John A. Dodd, of the Strong 
& Hale Co., Portland, Conn., is president of 
the Connecticut aggregation. 


Andrew H. Dykes, of the Dykes Lumber 
Co., is just about the only New York City 
dealer who hangs up his hat regularly with 
the Northeastern. One of his chain yards 
is in Brooklyn and another in New Jersey. 
He also belongs to the National Retailers, the 
New Jersey and Long Island associations, the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, the 
Nylta Club, the National Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association and the Knot Golfers. He is 
president of the New York Rotary organiza- 
tion. “It’s a great life if you don’t weaken,” 
quoth Mr. Dykes. 


U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber Co., 
North Cambridge, Mass., was one of the best 
known men at the convention. There was a 
crowd hanging around everywhere Mg. Carlton 
went. He was too busy to talk about how 
good or bad the lumber business might be 
up North Cambridge way. 


Found—A lumberman who isn’t worried Ly 
competition. He is Udell Penski, of Hurley- 
ville, N. Y. Mr. Penski is sole owner of the 
Luzon Lumber Co., which has the only yard 
in Hurleyville.e He has been in business 
since 1919, but only cently got into asso- 
ciation work. “I’m in it to stay,” he re- 
marked. 


Miss Greiner, of the Valentine Lumber Co., 
Sprinefield, Mass., was one of the few women 
members present. She was one of the busiest 
delegates, taking an active interest in every- 
thing except the stag party. 


W. H. Fullam, of the W. F. Fullam Co., 
was down from North Brookfield, Mass. He 
said business in his section is “just the same.” 
meaning things around North Brookfield are 
not booming for the moment. But North 
Brookfield may boast one optimist. He is 
W. H. Fullam. 


Ed Shaffer, of Kellam & Shaffer, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., confided in a loud whisper that 
“business is good in Schenectady.” 


Roscoe Briggs, of the Briggs:Lumber Co., 
Oneonta, N. Y., attended the convention with 
Mrs. Briggs. His son, Robert, was one of 
the convention speakers. Business in Oneonta 
is in a good, normal, healthy condition, said 
Mr. Briggs, sr. He said: “I note a change in 
the public attitude from a desire for cheap 
materials to a demand for quality products. 
This has been marked in the last twelve 
months. I consider this one of the healthiest 
signs we could have.” 


Charles Hill, general sales manager the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, returned last 
Monday from a visit to southern mills, He 
said conditions among the manufacturers 
were “satisfactory.” He was a convention 
visitor Thursday. 


Charles F. Park, of Park, Winton & True, 
had no complaints to make of business in 
his home town, Addison, N. Y. 


G. Edward DeNike, secretary of the "New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, came over 
to invite the Northeasterners to attepd the 
New Jersey annual, to be held March 15-and 
16 at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, He 
promised a good time. 


Spencer Baldwin, of Jersey City, president 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, at- 
tended the banquet Wednesday night with his 
wife. He also had a place on the convention 
program. 


Twenty-five members of the Building Ma- 
terial Men’s Association of Westchester-@oun-i 
ty attended the forenoon session Wednésday.| 
They were particularly interested in the talk: 
by Harry Colman, of Chicago, on: “A Prac- 
tical Way for Retail Lumber Dealers to Turn 
Losses Into Profits.” 


Francis Devine, New Jersey representative 
of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Co., brought 
none too encouraging news from Edward Ham- 
ilton, president the Hamilton Millwork Co., 
Paterson, N. J., who is ill with pneumonia. 
Mr. Hamilton served several terms as pres- 
ident of the New Jersey association. Many 
of the Northeastern dealers are his personal 
friends, 





Thomas Judson, vice president of the Tuttle 
Bros. Lumber Co., Westfield, N. J., came over 
to hobnob with his up-State friends. The 
Tuttle Bros.’ yard is one of the finest in 
Jersey and they have an office building that 
looks like a bank. 


An interesting family party at the conven- 
tion was made up of George Adams, sr.; 
George Adams, jr., and William Adams, all of 
the George Adams Lumber Co., Far Rock- 
away, L. I. Mr. Adams, jr., is president of 
the Long Island Dealers’ Association. 


Ellis Seaman, recently installed president of 
the Booth Lumber Co., Smithtown, L. I, was 
receiving congratulations on every hand. 


Brooklyn had its hand in the convention, 
too. Among those who crossed the bridge to 
“see and learn” were Harry Cumiskey, of 
the Charles H. Finch Lumber Co., and John 
Hoffman, of the Flatbush Lumber Co. Mr. 


Hoffman opined that business is good in Flat- 
bush. 


Chester Graves, of the Newark Planing Mill, 
was kept busy explaining to casual acquaint- 
ances that Newark is in New York, not in 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Worden, of the A. Roberson Co., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., had a good word to say for 
business in his community. 


George J. Zimmerman, the new first vice 
president, is one of the leading lumbermen of 
Buffalo, N. Y. In the process of elevation, 
Mr. Zimmerman will be the Northeastern pres- 
ident in 1930. It takes eight years to travel 
the route from director to president. 


Benjamin W. Downing, the new third vice 
president, is vice president of the Nassau- 
Suffolk Lumber Corporation, the product of a 
merger of old-line Long Island yards, 


Frederick J. Bruce, president the Trimpak 
Corporation, called in all of his salesmen to 
attend the Northeastern convention. They in- 
clude: Donald Hyde, of Boston; C. B. Jordan, 
Hartford; C. W. Bodge and Armand Anderle, 
Buffalo, and Walter Forbush and George Bal- 
lagh, Watervliet, N. Y. 


Buffalonians present reported that business 
at their end of the State is “fair, but there 
is not a great deal of building going on.” 
Some of the Bison City dealers seen about 
the lobbies were: Oliver Behling, of Dohn & 
Fisher; Fleming Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & 
Co.; Ashton McNeil, of the McNeil Lumber 
Corporation; Edward Y. Gemmill,.of the Wil- 
liam Ritter Lumber Co.; Lewis J. Lewis and 
Andrew Brady, of Palburn (Inc.), and O. D. 
Williams, of Mixer & Co. 


Charles Johnson, jr., of the Trotter Kel- 
leran Lumber Co., lives in Rochester, but 
the headquarters of his firm is in Buffalo. He 
was saying good words for both cities. 


The Mohawk Valley lumbermen haven't 
been so very busy of late, but hopes are high. 
Some of the Mohawkites present were Harry 
Snell, of C. R. Snell & Sons, Herkimer, N. Y.; 
K. B. Schotte, of the Grieme Lumber & Supply 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., and Vic Lewis, of the 
Tlion Lumber Co., Ilion, N. Y. 





Cc. W. Pinkham, of the General Millwork 
Corporation, Utica, N. -Y., said business in 
his section was “as good as could be ex- 
pected.” 


Newell T. Bodge, recently of the Trimpak 
Corporation, attended the convention as a rep- 
resentative of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. He changed posi- 
tions Jan. 1. 


Cc. J. Ehrmann, of the West Seneca Lumber 
Co., brought his family down with him. Mrs. 
Ehrmann and daughter Henrietta said they 
had a great time. 


This is a little item: Gordon Little, of A. 
Little & Sons, Little Falls, N. Y., came early 
and stayed until the last curtain fell on 
“Whoopee.” , 


Elmer s. Blauvelt, of the Comfort Coal-Lum- 
ber Co., Hackensack, N. J., is a Northeastern 


(Continued on page 94) 
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West Virginia Dealers Boost Home Modernizing 


Will Actively Support Program to Build New Homes and Improve Old 
Ones — Pledge Assistance in Developing Building and Loan Associations 


\\ HEELING, W. Va., Jan. 28.—Closer relation 
and co-operation between buiiders and buiiding 
and loan associations was advocated at tne an- 
nual convenuon ot the West Virginia Lumber 
« wuLaers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, heid 
in tals city Jan. 24 and 25, which was attended 
by 250 representatives of the inaustry, the 
largest in the history of the organization. 

ine association went on record in its reso- 
lutions as recognizing the importance of build- 
ing and loan associations and as pledging its 
assistance to these institutions, foliowing an 
address by Walter B. Hilton, of Wheeling, 
secretary of the West Virginia League of 
building & Loan Associations, and founder and 
president of the Building & Loan Life Insur- 
ance Co. This latter organization, inaugurated 
a few months ago, provides for life insurance 
on those who make loans with the building 
and loan associations for the purchase of 
hon.es, so that in case of death of the bor- 
rower the insurance takes care of the loan. 

Mr. Hilton discussed the relation of the 
building and loan associations to the contrac- 
tors, and urged the need of greater co-opera- 
tion. Home ownership should be made easier, 
he said. He deplored the fact that the num- 
ber of home owners in West Virginia was 
decreasing, while in neighboring States it was 
increasing. 

Mr. Hilton’s address followed that of C. R. 
Morgan, of Charleston, who in a talk on “Con- 
tractors Bonds in Public Work” declared that 
all surety bonds should be recorded in the re- 
spective counties in which the work is under 
way. Mr. Hilton concurred in this plan, and 
said the costs of material would be lower if 
the dealers were always assured of their money 
when the job was completed. He said the 
surety bond offered this protection. 


Address of President 


W. H. Klieves, of Wheeling, president of 
the association, in opening the convention de- 
clared business was seeking standards and 
methods entirely unknown several years ago. 

The change has come so rapidly that there 


are some who do not realize the far-reaching 


effects of this new economic condition, Mr. 
Klieves continued. We were told last year 
that we were about to enter upon a “new 
era” in business. It is here. Business is 
seeking standards and methods entirely un- 
known several years ago. The change has 
come so rapidly that there are some who do 
not realize the far-reaching effects of this new 
economic condition—this era of new merchan- 
dising methods and business consciousness, 
and unless we awake to the realization that 
we must progress with the cycle, we will be 
swept away into oblivion. 

However, he continued, there are some in 
our business of the distribution of lumber and 
builders’ supplies who are alert to the situa- 
tion. They have made wonderful strides in 
putting into effect new ideas and methodg 
which have benefitted themselves and con: 
tributed to the progress and development of 
our country. 

We must all realize that business must 
keep pace with science, education and religion 
—that we must all go along together if we 
are to have the largest measure of success, 
and diffuse happiness and prosperity among 
our people. In our industry it is necessary 
when using the word “service” to give it 
broader meaning than in the old days. 

With this new era has come an improved 
kind of salesmanship—“creative selling.” That 
is a broad term and means much. It signi- 
fies that we must go to the people with our 
information, with our facilities, and be help- 
ful to them in their building problems, to 
the end that they may realize we are doing 
more than just selling lumber, cement, brick 
ete. That with the selling of our product 
goes that high type of service which is now 


required in business; so to present building 
problems, give such help, such encouragement, 
as will enable the prospective builder to make 
his plans on such a basis as to assure his 
getting a building of high type and durability. 
We, in this industry, must establish our- 
selves as leaders in our respective communi- 
ties, as authorities in our particular field. 
We must deal so squarely and honorably with 
the public, taking the people into our confi- 
dence, that they may believe in us and have 
faith in our business. 

One striking example of creative selling 
possibilities is the opportunities offered in 
“modernization” of old buildings and homes. 
This feature will be discussed, demonstrat- 
ing that thousands of dollars are awaiting us 
if we will go out after them, 

Closely allied with the “modernization idea” 
a child of the “new era” is the subject of 
“financing.” Many remodeling jobs must be 
carried for a term of months, and hence, on 
our program we have prepared a place for 
this subject. 

Harry P. Corcoran, secretary of the Wheel- 
ing Chamber of Commerce, opened the meeting 
by delivering the ad- 
dress of welcome in 
behalf of the city of 
Wheeling. Mr. Cor- 
coran gave a brief 
summary of what 
Wheeling had to offer 
as a convention city 
and proved «that he 
knows how to sell the 











W. H. KLIEVES, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Retiring President 


city to the visitors. 
The industries, the 
parks, the playgrounds 
and the business insti- 
tutions were al! 
grouped together by 
Mr. Corcoran as real R. C. MOSSMAN, 
estate and he told why Huntington, W. Va.; 


he classed them as Re-elected Secretary- 
such treasurer 


The response to Mr. Corcoran’s remarks 
was made on behalf of the visitors by C. I. 
Cheyney, Bluefield, W. Va. He stated that the 
members always appreciated the privilege of 
being the guests of Wheeling. 

See “The Transformation” 

The afternoon of the first day the film “The 
Transformation” was shown, The picture de- 
picted the change made of an old farm house 
into a modern home with the use of lumber. 

H. K. Nygaard, of the Home Modernizing 
3ureau, Chicago, outlined the problems facing 
a lunber dealer of today as being the same 
kind that faced the automobile dealer a few 
years ago. He stated that the lumbermen must 
remodel old homes taken from people who 
have been sold new homes. The automobile 
dealers sell new cars bv creating a market for 
the used cars of today. The lumbermen must 
do the same. 











W. W. Campbell, president of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
talked on the subject, “Whither Are We 
Bound.” It was a humorous speech concern- 
ing the future of lumber in America. O. R. 
Hartwig, paint specialist of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, delivered an inter- 
esting address on “Paint Troubles.” The 
speaker told of the care taken by manufac- 
turers in the manufacture of paint and of the 
grades and types of paint that should be used 
for specified work and jobs. General discus- 
sion foilowed, with the members of the asso- 
ciation being ‘accorded the privilege of asking 
questions of the speaker. 

The last address of the convention was de- 
livered by W. H. Lupold, of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., who spoke on “Dealers’ 
Problems” and illustrated it with a motion pic- 
ture film of the cement industry. The speaker 
told of the uses of cement in the erection of 
buildings, in the building of highways and 
streets and of the many other forms in which 
it can be used. 


Election of Officers 


Officers to guide the association during the 
coming year were elected as follows: 


President—C. G. Conway, Fairmont Wall 
Plaster Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


First vice president—Karl Johnstone, Par- 
kersburg, W. Va. 


Second vice president—Lee Savage, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Third vice president—Adam Beltz, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Fourth vice president—Charles Thorn, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


Secretary-treasurer—Rolland C. Mossman, 
Huntington, W. Va. (re-elected). 

Directors—G. J. Dickerson and G. M. Moss- 
man, of Huntington, W. Va. 


At the conclusion of the election, the asso- 
ciation chose Charleston as the city in which 
to hold the 1930 convention. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Tke following resolutions were adopted: 

1—That we reaffirm the policy of 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution on all products sold 
by our members and that we pledge ourselves 
to give more efficient dealer representation. 


2—That our members use all available ad- 
vertising material furnished by their sources 
of supply; that we adopt the design for a 
trade-mark slogan which has been offered to 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion by William D. Sawler entitled: “‘There’s 
no place like home—build now.” That all our 
dealers freely use this slogan in all their ad- 
vertising to the end that they educate the 
masses to greater home ownership. 


38—That we actively support the movement 
being organized by various associations for 
fostering the building of new homes and mod- 
ernizing of old homes, that it may assist in 
the better merchandising of lumber and build- 
ing supplies. 

4—That we commit ourselves to the support 
of the classification amendment and to the 
repeal of the gross sales tax. 


5—Recognizing as we do the importance 
of building and loan associations and their 
relations to the building industries, we re- 
affirm our friendship and allegiance to these 
organizations which have been outstanding in 
their methods and practices and that are 
friendly to our association and pledge our 
assistance at any time we can be of service. 


6—Whereas, at the present time the United 
States Government does not give preferential 
treatment to American made goods entering 
into Government construction, we wish to en- 
dorse the resolution adopted by the National 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 28—The forty- 
first annual convention 
of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, held here on 
Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last 
week, while not largest 
numerically in the his- 
tory of this association, 
hung up a record for 
constructive work and 
for sustained interest 


_ right up to the close 
CHARLES R. BLACK, that will be hard to 


Corning, Ark.; excel, 


Elected President There were several 


’ innovations that set this 
meeting apart from its predecessors, all of 
which seemed to meet the hearty approval of 
the dealers in attendance. One of these new 
features was the holding of the business ses- 
sions in the Missouri Theater, instead of in 
Convention Hall, where previous meetings have 
been held; that huge and historic structure 
which has witnessed many events of national 
import being used for housing the large array 
of lumber and other exhibits, and for the hold- 
ing of the evening entertainment features. 

Another innovation was the holding of what 
can hardly be referred to as the “annual” ban- 
quet, as the Southwestern heretofore has not 
attempted such affairs for lack of suitable fa- 
cilities for taking care of so many people. The 
new Ararat Temple affords ideal and con- 
veniently located facilities for holding big pub- 
lic dinners, and accordingly the Southwestern 
program this year included what will probably 
be the first of a series of many successful 
affairs of the sort. 

A third feature worth calling attention to 
was the arrangement of the exhibits, those of 
lumber and other wood products being grouped 


in the center of the exhibition hall, with other 
materials and building specialties of various 
sorts displayed in the outer circles. This re- 
sulted not only in a more imposing display of 


lumber and its products but also gave a much 
better showing to the various specialties than 
if all exhibits had been mixed together. 

All of these new features were received with 
apprroval, and no doubt contributed to the 
success of the meeting. In particular, the 
holding of the sessions apart from the distrac- 
tion of the exhibits contributed to prompt at- 
tendance at the sessions, all of which were 
held in the forenoon so that the dealers went 
direct to the theater where they were held, 
instead of having to be rounded up from the 
exhibits and urged to get into the sessions. 
The exhihits, in Convention Hall. were all 
closed during the forenoons, while the sessions 
were being held, the afternoons being devoted 
exclusively to inspection of the exhibits. 

While a full telegraphic report of the first 
day’s session apneared in the AMERICAN 
TuwreRMAN of Jan. 26 (pages 76 and 77). 
limitations of space and time forbade as full 


presentation of the excellent merchandising 
talk delivered by Retiring President C. G. 
Scruggs, of the Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo., as its merits war- 
ranted. 

Address of Retiring President 


After expressing the pleasure which he had 
experienced in serving the association as its 
president tor the last year, Mr. Scruggs said 
tnat the Southwestern in its 41 years ot exist- 
ence has been a potent factor in the building 
up of the retail lumber industry of the South- 
west. “it must have rendered a service or it 
would not have survived,” said he. “Its pur- 
poses have been to build up the individual, to 
make competition between dealers cleaner and 
fairer, to bring improved methods of merchan- 
dising to him and to help him apply them to 
his own business; to act for the entire group 
in any matter affecting the industry as a whole, 
and by these activities it has helped not only 
the members themselves but also the non-mem- 
ber.” 

Referring to the splendid array of exhibits 
made at the Southwestern by manufacturers 
and wholesalers, not only at this time but for 
the last several years, Mr. Scruggs said that 
these have proven of great benefit, both to the 
retailer and the exhibitor. “As evidence that 
they are worth the effort and money spent,” 
said he, “the exhibit committee each year sells 
spaces to many of the same firms, and the 
spaces are completely sold several months be- 
fore convention time. We must not lose sight 
of, or fail to express our appreciation of the 
fact that the funds obtained through the sale 
of exhibit spaces helps considerably in financ- 
ing the convention and the entertainment of 
those in attendance.” 

After paying a warm tribute to E. E. Woods, 
whom he designated as “the best association 
secretary in the United States today,” Mr. 
Scruggs told of the progress of local and dis- 
trict organizations, and the meetings which 
Secretary Woods and he had attended. “These 
contacts have been most beneficial, both for 
the district organizations and the Southwest- 
ern,” said Mr. Scruggs. “There is no better 
way to establish contacts than man to man, 
and I am sure that the policy of the secretary 
in attending as many of these meetings as pos- 
sible is a good one. It was my pleasure to 
attend meetings in all four of the States repre- 
sented, and the splendid enthusiasm exhibited 
at each meetings was indicative of the univer- 
sal good feeling that exists for the Southwest- 
ern.” Mr. Scruggs then launched into a 
straight-from-the-shoulder analysis of some of 
the merchandising problems of the local re- 
tailer and the lines along which he needs to 
strengthen himself, saying in part: 

I believe the retail lumberman needs to 
build himself up in salesmanship. Too often 
we are prone to sit down and wait for busi- 
ness to come to us. I have often heard the 
argument advanced that the minute you start 
to solicit business you are going to start 
trouble. I agree most heartily that if in your 








General Motors Corporation, alone, will spend $35,- 

000,006 this year for advertising—to maintain and in- 

crease its business. How much should the entire lum- 

ber industry spend for the same purpose? What is 
your share? 








Southwesterners “Major” on 
How to Meet Present-Day Competition and Make 


solicitation all you have to offer the pros- 
pective buyer is price you had better stay in 
your office. But if you can get to the pros- 
pect with a word picture, or better still an 
actual picture, of a home for his children 
where he may rear them in health, happiness, 
contentment and satisfaction; if you sell him 
the idea of the home and all its joys and 
blessings, then I say solicit, and do it early 
and late, for you are not only helping your- 
self and your fellow lumber dealer, but you 
are rendering a service to the customer. Help 
to bring back into American life a more uni- 
versal respect and love for home, and you 
will help your business. 

We can point with pride to our business as 
being one of the original essential industries, 
and more so today than ever before. The 
price of boards in your town may be very 
interesting to you and the other lumber 
dealers and to a few contractors, but to the 
great body of people known as the ultimate 
consumers it means practically nothing, and 
unless you keep dinging into their ears that 
your price for boards is 5 cents a foot, he 
will not care even when he starts to build. 

I believe that lumber dealers as a whole are 
becoming better merchandisers. My very re- 
cent experiences in visiting the four States 





MARION R. ALLEN MRS. TED SANBORN, 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y.; Belleville, Kan.; 
Interesting Speakers at Southwestern 


of the Southwestern territory have shown me 
that this new spirit is very much in evidence. 
New and uptodate sheds, offices, display rooms 
with paint and hardware departments in up- 
town sections of the city are becoming the 
rule rather than the exception. The lumber 
dealer is awakening from his long sleep to 
find a new and different public to deal with. 
He is developing into a merchandiser, not 
merely a dealer. While selling is essentially 
an individual transaction, selling methods can 
be consideraby standardized, and some enter- 
prising dealers have already standardized to 
some extent, although they may not call it 
by that name. 

An economist of note recently made the 
statement that “lumber was unique, in that 
such a great quantity of it had been marketed 
to a public that was not acquainted with it.” 
We have sat supinely by and let other and 
newer industries come in, and by dint of 
better and more urgent selling methods maf- 
ket products that take the place of things 
that we sell, and often in an inferior way. I 
believe in the lumber dealer handling and 
pushing so-called sidelines, and that there is 
a place for every product, but I also believe 
that there are some uses to which lumber has 
been applied for which no substitute has yet 
been found that will take its place satisfac- 
torily and economically.” 


Mr. Scruggs stressed the need for adoption 
by retail lumber dealers of some plan for mak- 
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roblems of Merchandising 


Fair Profit Is Keynote of Successful Annual 


ing it possible for prospective home owners 
to finance their building operations, saying on 
this point : 

Development of a better standard of mer- 
chandising is not enough to insure a return 
to prosperous days. We must make it easier 
to buy and easier to pay for our goods. In 
days past the financing of the home was the 
biggest mountain of all to cross, but the 
great urge for a home was sufficient to over- 
come it. We have made it somewhat easier 
to get the loan, but we need to go consider- 
ably further. Most people at present approach 
home ownership with fear and_ trembling, 
realizing their deficiencies in the numerous 
details of plans, contracts and financing. The 
present day vogue of the time-payment plan 
of purchasing almost anything from a suit 
of clothes to an automobile has undoubtedly 
diverted from the channels of the dealer in 
home building matérials, many millions of 
dollars. 

There are numerous plans for filling this 
void, all of which have some merit, but the 
individual dealer must analyze his own ter- 
ritory and needs and then apply the plan 
that best suits his community. I know of 
communities that are well and sufficiently sup- 
plied with good building and loan associations 
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that solve the problem to some extent, and 
the dealers in those communities should cul- 
tivate and help them. But there are other 
cities and towns that do not have these asso- 
ciations, and there something must be worked 
out to enable a man desiring to build a home 
for his family to do so by paying a small 
sum of money as a down payment and the 
rest in monthly instalments. Your co-opera- 
tion in helping him to do this puts him under 
everlasting obligation, and you have helped 
your business. 


Mr. Scruggs urged the support of the home 
modernization movement as a builder of busi- 
ness. “Not remodeling,’ said he, “for that 
smacks too much of repairing, but the modern- 
ization idea, which tends to the utilization of 
the well-built old houses that are numerous in 
some sections of the country, and as a rule 
are nicely located, changing them in appearance 
and utility so that they really are new homes.” 

The other features of the program for the 
opening day, Wednesday, Jan. 23, were fully 
covered in the telegraphic report appearing in 
last week’s issue. 


“Dealers’ Day” Is Featured 
The second day of the convention was fea- 
tured by a program which fully justified the 
designation “Dealers’ Day” that had been given 
to it, but first a number of the guests present 


were introduced, most of whom responded 
briefly. These guests included: L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; John E. Hill, president Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas; N. A. Allen, president 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association; 
Harry E. Dole, secretary Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association; T. J. Vincent, secre- 
tary Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; Burdett Green, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. H. Badeaux, 
secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

How Retailer’s Wife Can Help Him 

The first address scheduled for the Thurs- 
day session was that of Mrs. Ted Sanborn, 
wife of the manager of the A. M. Sanborn 
Lumber Co., at Belleville, Kan. Mrs. Sanborn 
is a very pleasing speaker, and had some good 
advice for the assembled dealers as to how the 
lumberman’s wife can help him in his business. 
A practical suggestion offered was that she 
make her home an object lesson on the wares 
which her husband handles, by installing beau- 
tiful hardwood floors, built-in furniture and 
conveniences of every sort. Then when friends 
and visitors come to the house they can hardly 
help being “sold” on having similar beautifiers 
and conveniences in their own homes. She 
cautioned wives against some of the little 
things that may tend to interfere with her hus- 
band’s work or lessen his efficiency, such as, 
for instance, calling him too frequently on the 
phone. “It is better,” said Mrs. Sanborn, “to 
have him call you just before starting home 
and you can tell him what to bring.” She 
pointed out that a telephone call at the office 


‘when the husband may be at the other end of 


the yard filling an order does not contribute 
to the evenness of his disposition, especially if 
the message is of a trivial character. 

“Always keep a cheerful disposition and help 
maintain your husband’s enthusiasm for his 
work,” said Mrs. Sanborn. She intimated that 
wives might do well even to overlook occa- 
sional tardiness at meals, while admitting that 
it was extremely aggravating to prepare a nice 
dinner and have it spoiled by long delay. “But 
perhaps,” said she, “that last-minute sale that 
your husband may have been making may pay 
several times the cost of the dinner.” 

Mrs. Sanborn urged the importance of lum- 
bermen’s wives being friendly and considerate 
with everybody. “Treat everyone kindly and 
cordially,” said she. “That greasy mechanic 
will like your husband better if you are nice 
to him. Even the washerwoman’s friendship is 
worth having. The cost of being kind is small 
and the dividends are great.” 

“Especially should we wives of lumbermen 
be nice to the children,” said Mrs. Sanborn. 
“Children do not forget kindnesses. Remem- 
ber that the child of today is the customer of 
tomorrow.” 

Finally, Mrs. Sanborn urged her hearers to 
read the lumber journals carefullv, saving 
that the successful man is the one who gathers 
knowledge from every available source. 


Grain Storage on Farms 
The next speaker was W. C. Washburn, of 


the Star Lumber Co., 
Elkhart, Kan., who 
pointed out the advan- 
tages that would ensue 
from providing ample 
grain storage facilities 
on the farms, thus pro- 
moting the orderly 
marketing of farm 
products. 

Mr. Washburn at the 
outset laid down the 
proposition that the 
more that lumbermen 
can do to help the con- 
dition of the farmer 
the better it will be for 
the lumber business. He 
used the simile of a river at flood-time to 
illustrate present grain marketing methods. If 
this surplus water could be stored, said he, 
there would be no more floods, and if there 
were ample storage for grain on the farms, 
the bad effects of market gluts, car shortages 
etc. would be lessened or done away with. 

Mr. Washburn said that the farmer is the 
best producer and the poorest business man on 
earth. He works eleven months of the year 
to produce his crop and then tries to market it 
in ten days. This situation compels the rail- 
roads to build and maintain extra equipment 
that is idle for seven months of the year. Then 
the crop is forced on the market in a flood. All 
this entails tremendous economic loss, not only 
to the farmer, who is the greatest sufferer, but 
to the entire business public. 

“Tf we retailers who are doing business in the 
great grain producing sections would go before 
the farmers and get them to build storage on 
the farms,” said Mr. Washburn, “we would be 
rendering them a great economic service, and by 
contributing to their welfare, we would advance 
our own business.” Mr. Washburn pointed out 
that with sufficient storage for grain the farmer 
would be in position to move his grain to mar- 
ket in an orderly manner, taking advantage of 
demand and advancing prices rather than suf- 
fering from slumps which he himself helps to 
create. With these facilities provided, the farm- 
er’s wheat and other grain instead of being 
rushed to market from the combines would 
move in an orderly stream over a period of ten 
or eleven months. 

“The providing of ample grain storage facil- 
ities on the farm will not solve all of the agri- 
cultural problems,” said Mr. Washburn, “but 
it will go a long way toward improving the 
farmers’ economic situation.” 

At this juncture Den Critchfield, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, called attention 
to a chart displayed over the platform showing 
“The Cost of Comfort,” the chart indicating the 
comparative cost of different types of walls. 
Mr. Critchfield announced that copies of this 
wall chart, printed in colors, could be obtained 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, for displaying on the walls of offices 
etc. The chart of course shows the superiority 
of wood construction. Order blanks were dis- 
tributed throughout the hall on which the deal- 
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ers might indicate the number of charts they 
could use to good advantage. [A reproduction 
of this chart appeared on page 71 of the Jan. 26 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDpiITOR. } 


The Competition of Today 

Next on the program came an excellent talk 
on present day competition by John McConnell, 
of the Mansfield Lumber Co., Fort Smith, Ark, 
Mr. McConnell made it clear that in this address 
he was not so much concerned with the com- 
petition of fellow retailers as in what has been 
called the newer competition. “When we were 
operating old-time lumber yards, it may have 
been necessary for us to watch our competitors 
engaged in the same line of business,” said the 
speaker, “but since the changes that have taken 
place, so that today we are operating modern 
uptodate lumber stores, it becomes necessary 
for us to watch very carefully the tactics and 
methods of obtaining business employed by our 
competition in other lines, in order that we may 
hold the business that belongs to us and see 
that the money that should go to the building 
of homes is not diverted into other channels.” 

In this connection Mr. McConnell urged deal- 
ers to take advantage of the modernization idea 
and apply it in their communities. He then 
asked some pertinent questions such as: Have 
we revamped the old’ lumber yard and out of 
it created the modern retail lumber store? Has 
the office desk been moved to the back of the 
room and the space enlarged, so that out of the 
old office a retail display room might be ar- 
ranged? Have goods formerly kept out of sight 
in the back room been brought out to the front 
and put on display? Has the management gotten 
out of the old way of doing business and taken 
on new and uptodate ideas? 

He deplored the growing disposition on the 
part of the younger generation to forego home 
ownership. Formerly one of the first things 
a young couple thought of was acquiring a home 
and fireside, but today the car and radio come 
first, and the objective is a small furnished 
apartment rather than a house of their own. The 
speaker charged this attitude more to the in- 
stalment plan of buying than to any other one 
thing, although admitting at the same time that 
retailers were not as aggressive as they should 
be in selling homes. 

Mr. McConnell referred briefly to the prob- 
lems of mail order competition and fly-by-night 
roofing crews, and then referred to the new 
competition problem that has been created by 
the development of hard roads. “You are going 
to feel the effects of this competition more and 
more as the country develops along the line of 
road building,” said he. 

There has always been a strong disposition 
on the part of a certain class of customer to 
buy his goods out of town, Mr. McConnell 
continued, and since good roads have come in 
he takes advantage of them to compare your 
prices and see what kind of merchandise the 
dealer in the nearby city is handling. And 
in almost every city of any size there are 
at least one or two bootlegger lumber con- 
cerns; by this I mean concerns that have no 
regard for the ethics of the lumber business, 
that always have a low price and low grade, 
and that consider the world their territory. 
Your prospect in a great many cases returns 
to you with the prices quoted him and de- 
mands that you meet them. You know tha 
conditions, you know the customer, and you 
know the firm that has made the quotations. 
What are you going to do? I will not at- 
tempt to answer the question, as you must 
answer it and act as you think best at the 
time the business is offered. My advice how- 


ever is never to let one of these bills be 
trucked in on you. 

Another kind of competition that you are 
going to have to combat in the very near 
future, in fact you may already be having 
some of it, is the manufacturer who has de- 
cided that he no longer can dispose of his 
output through the nearby jobber, and is on 
the outlook for agencies in the different towns 
where he wishes to place his line of goods, 
He usually sends one of the very best sales- 
men money can employ to call on you, with 
instructions that in case he does not find a 
live prospect that will handle his line he 
goes direct to the trade, secures the order 
and uses it as a whip to force either you or 
your competitor to take on his goods. This 
is very serious competition as in many in- 
stances if he does not sell either you or one 
of your competitors in your town he will ship 
direct and justify that action by saying that 
he had no agent in that locality. This com- 
petition is not confined to any one line of 
business. 

Another form of competition is the so- 
called builders’ supply dealer. In almost 
every town of any size you will find at least 
one of these concerns, and in all my expe- 
rience I have never come in contact with one 
that knew what the word profit means. They 
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usually stock and offer for sale what is com- 
monly called a line of heavy merchandise. 
As a matter of fact they want to sell the 
very first item used in a building as well as 
the last. So you must begin on almost every 


estimate you make to meet this competition.* 


If you can meet it, hold your customer and 
not reduce your price below a fair margin 
of profit, I take off my hat to you as a real 
lumberman. 

In closing Mr. McConnell said that retailers, 
in order to meet these new and varied forms. of 
competition, are going to have to think ‘faster 
and act quicker than they ever have ih" the 
past. They must study their business from more 
angles than ever before. They must be better 
estimators, not only knowing how to prepare and 
estimate as to amount of material required but 
aiso what it is worth to erect a building or per- 
form any part of the labor required, as the 
average contractor today is a very poor esti- 
mator and guesses what most jobs are worth. 
Dealers must keep better posted on the lines of 
merchandise being offered by competitors. They 
must study their advertising with more care 
and use the kind best adapted to their localities. 
They must assist in planning the home and in 
the financing of it. 

“Paths to Lumber Yards” 

Around the above subject C. C. Wall, man- 
ager of the La Crosse Lumber Co,’s yard at 
Montgomery City, Mo., wove many constructive 
ideas for the successful management of a retail 
yard. He prefaced his talk by telling of a 
shrewd observer who once remarked to him 
that he could tell which yard in a town was 





doing the biggest business by noticing the wagon 
tracks leading to the different yards. 

“The most important question to all of us,” 
said Mr. Wall, “is how we can make more and 
wider paths to our yard. Never in the history 
of the lumber business have there been so many 
opportunities to increase our sales and profits, 
A few years ago we sold only lumber but today 
an uptodate yard is nothing less than a small 
department store.” 

Three things were stressed by the speaker as 
essential to success. First, the retailer must be 
interested in his business. He must love it to 
the extent that he would rather go to the office 
and yard than any other place outside of his 
home. 

What Constitutes Real Service 

In the second place, he must give service, and 
that is more than merely having the yard open 
on time and someone there to take drders and 
see that they are delivered promptly. ff is im- 
possible to give service unless a well balanced 
stock is maintained. Mr. Wall said that it is 
possible to carry a stock of $15,000 to $25,000 
in a country town and yet not be able to take 
care of a small barn or house sale. There may 
be on hand 40,000 feet of boards and shiplap 
but not enough of any one kind or length to fill 
an order for a small barn. There may be enough 
lumber in stock to build ten houses but not the 
right assortment for supplying one house bill 
without substituting or buying from a competi- 
tor, and substitution or buying from the other 
fellow always leaves a bad impression with the 
customer, who concludes that he is paying too 
much profit as otherwise the dealer could not 
afford to buy from the other yard to fill his 
order. It is not only bad advertising, said Mr. 
Wall, but bad from the financial standpoint. The 
public will not beat,many paths to the yard 
whose stock is not balanced up so it can give 
service. Then, also, the service must be of the 
living kind and not merely mechanical. That 
implies a real interest in people, and in taking 
care of their needs in an intelligent way. 

“Our lumber yards are standing advertise- 
ments,” said Mr. Wall. “If our place of husi- 
ness has the appearance of being run down and 
neglected, it is the worst advertisement we could 
possibly have. If the buildings are not painted 
and the office is dirty and a lot of loafers are sit- 
ting around with the boss playing some sort of 
game; if the driveways are covered with broken 
pieces of lumber and lath, and the lumber is 
thrown into the bins with no system or order, 
and we have gone on year after year piling the 
new stock on top of the old and warped and 
crooked lumber on top of the piles, there will 
not be many paths to our yards. But if the 
reverse is true; if we have a neat and attractive 
yard, systematic arrangement of stock, and all 
lumber neatly piled, a good impression will be 
made on customers and on the public.” 


Side Lines as Profit Builders 


The next speaker was Roy Gaither, manager 
of the William Cameron & Co. yard at Altus, 
Okla., whose subject was “Side Lines As Service 
Accessories and Profit Builders.” 


Mr. Gaither advanced the proposition that the’ 


building material store should be definitely 
stocked on the basic idea of furnishing all the 
material needed for the erection of buildings, 
especially homes; and that all commodities so 
needed should not be thought of as “side lines” 
but rather as “service accessories.” He pointed 
out that lumber is not completely useful without 
these auxiliary lines and as the dealer expands 
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his stock to supply the modern home he will 
have more customers coming into his store for 
lumber as well as for these auxiliary goods. He 
opposed, however, the stocking of foreign items 
of merchandise, and having the building material 
store take on the appearance of a notion shop. 

“The peculiar fact that we are interested in 
selling materials, whereas our customers desire 
to buy the finished product, or the function,. of 
our merchandise,” said Mr. Gaither, “makes it 
incumbent upon us to know our business from 
the viewpoint of the customer. It is not enough 
that we can furnish all the materials requ‘red 
to complete a modern home, furnish the plans 
and specifications, estimate the cost price and 
supply a contractor who will deliver the home 
at the agreed price etc. Unless we can think 
with the customer and talk his language, we 
will find ourselves pitching our sales talk on 
the lowest possible plane—of squares, gallons, 
board measure and price, rather than on service 
and function. 

“Our merchandising problem thus becomes 
one of knowing our business—providing that 
last additional item necessary to constitute a 
full building service. A home is the biggest 
thing we sell. Have we visualized and adver- 
tised our business so that when Mrs. Smith sees 
a modern home in a neighboring city she may 
confidently come to us, her home town mer- 
chants, with faith in our ability to deliver to 
her the home beautiful? Will she find our store 
clean and inviting; will the display of our mer- 
chandise be pleasing, and such as to stimulate 
the sale?” 

Mr. Gaither made the point that the broaden. 





alone but should make it edge grain or oak, and 
along with the flooring should go the filler, wax 
and floor polisher.” 


Speaks on Advertising 
A list of subjects had been scueuuled for gen- 
eral discussion at this session, but on account 
of the lateness of the hour this feature had to 
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be abandoned, with the exception of a few re- 
marks on advertising by C. C. Isely, Dodge 
City, Kan. He suggested that the manufac- 
turers be asked to spend some of their adver- 
tising money to help the retailers sell their goods; 
and, moreover, that they be urged not to spend 
all of their funds for advertising the merits of 
any particular species of wood, or even of wood 
itself, but also to help the retailer by advertising 
“side lines.” Mr. Isely elaborated this idea by 
saying that there were numerous other lines of 
business, such as cement, plumbing, and many 
others that profit by the building of new homes 
and the modernization of old ones, and they 
should unite with the manufacturers of lumber 
to promote and advance the American home, 





THE FRIDAY SESSION 


One of the headliners for the session on 
Friday, the closing day of the convention, was 
Floyd A. Allen, assistant to the president of the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 
whose address on “Modern Business Trends” 
proved to be one of the most stimulating and 
interesting of the entire program. Admitting 
that he knew nothing specifically about the 
lumber industry, Mr. Allen said that there were 
common factors applying to practically all busi- 
nesses, and it was to those that he proposed 
giving his attention. Sketching the swiftly 
changing business conditions, and the develop- 
ment of huge manufacturing and distributing 
enterprises, Mr. Allen said that the man who is 
succeeding in business today is the one who has 
“learned to unlearn” old ideas and obsolete 
methods and to replace them by new ones. The 
man who today tries to increase or even to hold 
his volume of business by the methods in vogue 
even a few years ago has “missed his through 
connection,” said the speaker. 

American ingenuity, mechanical development 
and capital, have solved the problem of produc- 
tion in this country, Mr. Allen affirmed, and 
the vital problem now confronting business is 
that of selling. More than one industry today 
is confronted with overproduction and must im- 
prove and expand its channels of distribution. 
To that end buying power on the part of the 
people is essential. “We must scientifically de- 
velop consumption just as we have scientifically 
developed production,” said Mr. Allen. 

He then touched briefly upon the ethical side 
of business, saying that a clean deal is the only 











A business session of the 41st annual convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, held in Missouri Theater, Kansas City 


ing of the lines of merchandise handled by the 
retailer of lumber and building materials has 
placed him in better position than formerly to 
advocate the remodeling and modernizing of old 
homes, because now he can supply practically 
all of the materials and wares needed for that 
purpose. 

“When we have equipped ourselves to sell 
new homes,” said Mr. Gaither, “we shall have a 
higher appreciation for the sales volume to he 
found in modernizing of old homes. As old-time 
lumbermen we had little service to offer for re- 
modeling jobs, but with our accessory lines com- 
piete, repair jobs have become attractive to us 
and we can now visualize the tull idea of mod- 
ernizing the old home inside and out. The basic 
idea of supplying all the materials needed. the 
ideal of giving a full building service, stimulates 
us to make sure that the customer has every- 
thing he needs for accomplishing his purpose. 
To illustrate this idea let me mention that one 
cf our stores has coined for its slogan a new 
word—'GOTEVERYTHING.’ This trend in 
cur business has revealed to us the importance 
of the accessory lines, as in a twelve-months 
sales survey we found lumber representing !ess 
than 41 cents of each sales do!lar.” 

“Give every sale its running mate,” said Mr. 
Gaither. “With the shiplap should go the tacks, 
canvas, paste and wall paper; with the posts 
should go wire, staples, hinges, hasps and pad- 
locks. We should not be content to sell flooring 


carrying the campaign down through the local 
papers to the retailer’s own community. This 
conception of a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign was reflected in a resolution adopted the 
following day recommending— 

“That a standing committee be appointed to 
confer with the manufacturers’ associations to 
see if some plan can be developed whereby some 
of the advertising efforts of the national asso- 
ciations can be directed to. supporting and sup- 
plementing the efforts of reailers in reaching 
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the ultimate’ consumer. We recommend that 
the committee report their activities to the 
executive officers of the associations, who wil! 
direct their work.” 

The Thursday session closed with a brief 


discussion of lien law legislation and the pro- . 


posed uniform or model lien law, by F. 
Tyler, association counsel. 


one that pays. The present day attitude of suc- 
cessful business is not “let the buyer” but “let 
the seller” beware. The old copybook platitude 
that “honesty is the best policy” has been 
modernized to “it is easier to be honest than 
otherwise, and the dividends are better.” 

“We believe in the policy of good wages,” 
Mr. Allen said. “Imagine that statement com- 
ing from a representative of a big’ corporation 
ten or twelve years ago! 

“The successful business of today is hon- 
estly selfish and understands what directly or 
indirectly will affect it. You dealers well know 
that as a rule your highest priced men are 
your cheapest men, and your lowest priced 
men often are your dearest help. 

“In the old days, the first thing an employer 
thought of when he desired to reduce overhead 
was to cut the payroll. That was the line of 
least resistance. Now, when we trim expenses 
we increase wages.” That might seem para- 
doxical, but it worked, Mr. Allen asserted. 


Study Competitors’ Strong Points 


Speaking of competition, Mr. Allen said that 
his company was not interested in the weak 
points of their competitors’ products but in the 
strong points. The General Motors Corporation 
‘maintains extensive proving grounds, where not 
only its own products but those of competing 
companies are subjected to every possible test, 
for the purpose of discovering if possible any 
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points wherein competitive products are superior, 
if such exist. “It is a mistake for a business 
man to look for and emphasize the weak points 
of his competitors’ goods or methods,” said the 
speaker. “Rather let him study his competitor 
for the purpose of finding out in what way his 
products or his methods are better than his own.” 

Mr. Allen said that a flood of theory had 
been launched against the time payment plan 
of selling merchandise, but in spite of every 
argument that has been advanced against it, 
it has come to stay and has justified itself 
because “it works.” He stated that he did not 
know whether or not this plan is applicable 
to the lumber business, but that in the field 
in which his company operates it has amply 
justified its adoption. 

Mr. Allen’s remarks upon the absolute 
necessity for research in modern business were 
very suggestive. He pointed out first that the 
popular conception of research is very inade- 
quate. Most people when they think of re- 
search visualize a scientist with his eye to a 
microscope or using the test tube in physical 
analysis of some sort. “Business research,” 
said the speaker, “is all this, but much more. 
It is of course necessary to analyze materials, 
to test stresses and all that sort of thing, but 
much of our research is of an entirely differ- 
ent character. It may involve ascertaining 
taxicab rates in London, the price of rubber 
in Zanzibar, or any other fact having the re- 
motest bearing upon our operations. It is 
essentially a fact-finding proposition. We first 
get our facts and then go ahead. Does anyone 
think that the General Motors Corporation is 
spending $35,000,000 a year in advertising with- 
out research and analysis to determine how 
that money can be made to produce the best 
results for us?” 

In closing his very instructive talk Mr. Allen 
made a plea for the “open mind in business.” 
Ability to forget old facts and to adopt new 
ones is a great asset, said he. We must not 
allow ourselves to build up a wall of prejudice 
that blinds us to facts. Opinion is no substi- 
tute for facts. 


Modernizing Old Homes 


A full room attested the interest of dealers 
in the next subject on the program, that of the 
modernization of old homes, presented by Ma- 
rion R. Allen, of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Mr. 
Allen illustrated his points by chalk sketches 
on a blackboard. He first said that dealers 
should not talk about “remodeling” but, should 
use the term “modernizing” instead. “The 
popular conception of remodeling,” said he, 
“is that you must spend a lot of money to 
fix up an old house and then you still have 
the old house.” Modernizing, on the other 
hand, consists in removing the old fashioned 
appearance and out-of-date features, and re- 
placing them by those in accord with modern 
ideas. 

Mr. Allen told of modernizing campaigns 
that have been successfully carried out in va- 
rious cities, and showed how the support of 
the local newspapers had been enlisted to the 
extent of front page news stories and strong 
editorial support. “Get together and organize 
a home modernizing bureau in your com- 
munity,” he urged. 

He suggested that a good line of approach 
for dealers to use in soliciting modernizing 
jobs is to go out and take photos of old homes 
that need modernizing, and then show the 
owner, by means of sketches, what can be 
done to bring them up to date. 


Dealer Should Get A Profit 


Harry Colman, cost accountant and business 
analyst, of Chicago, then spoke on “Making 
a Profit,” stressing especially the fallacy of 
the idea that the dealer by cutting his prices 
can increase his volume sufficiently to lower 
his handling cost to a point that will still 
leave him a profit. He challenged any dealer 
to show him a case where increased volume 
obtained by cutting prices had resulted in re- 
ducing handling costs in any appreciable de- 
gree. By means of a chart he showed how, 


with normal volume of business in a com- 
munity, a cut of 5 percent wipes out all of the 
profit; if the volume decreases 10 percent a 
price cut of 5 percent results in 2.3 percent 
net loss to the dealer; with a decrease in 
volume of 20 percent a 5 percent cut in price 
puts the dealer 5.2 percent in the hole. These 
calculations were based on the assumption that 
expenses are not reduced. On the other hand, 
with a 5 percent raise in selling price, a 20 











Study to learn your competitor’s 
strong points—not his weak ones. 
—Convention speaker 











percent decrease in volume may be sustained 
without seriously affecting profit. 

In the main, Mr. Colman’s address followed 
the lines of the talks that he has delivered at 
other retailers’ conventions during the last few 
weeks, which have been quite fully reported 
in the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. In closing, 
he made a strong plea that dealers not only 
support their State and regional associations 
to the fullest degree, but that they form local 
organizations. “Go home,” said he, “and tell 
your competitor these facts. Spend less time 
on the buying side of your business and more 
on the selling side, for that is where your 
profits are made. Appoint yourself a com- 
— of one to get your community organ- 
ized. 


Advocates Increased Association Dues 


At the conclusion of Mr. Colman’s address 
Kennett Hudson, Ardmore, Okla., a former 
president of the Southwestern, arose and made 
the suggestion that the membership give 
thought during the next year to supplying the 
association with adequate funds for carrying 
on its work in ‘the most effective way possible, 
by increasing the dues from the present rate of 
$15 a year to $25 a year, and that the members 
come back a year hence prepared to vote on- 
that proposition. 


Adoption of Resolutions 


The report of the committee on .resolutions 
was next read. A resolution was adopted de- 
claring that the retail lumber dealer is the 
proper distributor for all forms of construc- 
tion lumber for all purposes, except to rail- 
road companies and the United States Govern- 
ment; also declaring that the business of all 
primary wood fabricators should be considered 
open business which may be solicited by either 
retailer or manufacturer. Another resolution 
declared the lien law to be an improper and 
impracticable subject for consideration with 
view to enactment of a uniform law for all 











If we retailers will go to the farm- 

ers and get them to build grain 

storage we will be doing them a 

great economic service and will 

help our own business.—Conven- 
tion speaker 











the States, and urged discontinuance of con- 
sideration of same by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. Another resolution declared that 
the retail lumber dealer and building material 
merchant are the logical distributors of ce- 
ment, and that manufacturers should confine 
their sales to these agencies. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee presented the 
name of Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark., for 


president for the ensuing year, which recom- 
mendation was unanimously ratified. C. S. 
Lawrence, Wichita, Kan., becomes first vice 
president, and O. K. Spurrier, Oklahoma City 
Okla., second vice president. , 

In presenting the nominations for directors 
James Costello, Liberty, Mo., chairman of the 
nominations committee, feelingly alluded to the 
fact that he had served in the same capacity 
29 years ago, and had had the honor of nom- 
inating as secretary-manager “the greatest sec- 
retary that a retail association ever had”—the 
late James R. Moorehead, and today he had 
the great pleasure of nominating his son, 
James R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., for 
director from that State. 

After appropriate remarks by President-elect 
Black, in which he expressed his appreciation 
of the high honor conferred upon him and 
pledged his best endeavors to the service of 
the association, the convention adjourned. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The high point of the convention from the 
social and entertainment standpoint was the big 
banquet held in Ararat Temple on Thursday 
evening, this being the first affair of this kind 
ever staged by the Southwestern, at which 
covers were laid for 835 persons, including 
dealers, their wives and guests. E. A. Duen- 
sing, of the Duensing Lumber Co., Concordia, 
Mo., officiated as toastmaster. The guest of 
honor and chief speaker of the evening was 
Nels Darling, formerly identified with the lum- 
ber business in Southwestern territory but now 
engaged in another line of business in Chicago. 
Mr. Darling’s talk was packed with wit, humor 
and sound business philosophy, and was greatly 
enjoyed by all. Other entertainment features 
of the three days included vaudeville bills, fol- 
lowed by dancing, and automobile rides, teas 
and theater parties for the ladies. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation, at which a num- 
ber of kittens were initiated into the order, 
was held Thursday afternoon in the Hotel 
Muehlebach. 





Outsider’s Views on Industry 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 26.—California 
lumbermen may find some interest in seeing 
themselves as others see them—others outside 
the lumber business and outside of California. 
For that reason the following excerpts from 
an article by Agnes C. Laut, which-appears in 
the January issue of the Review of Reviews, 
entitled “Why the Coast Is Optimistic,” will be 
of more than passing interest. 

With regard to the lumber industry the 

author of the article has this, among other 
things, to say: 
* You can not come away from the Pacific 
coast these days and not be an optimist. For 
five years now banks, shipping, tourists, build- 
ing, exports, imports, re-export trade, rail de- 
velopment, yes, even lumber—the “sick man” 
of Pacific industries—growth of population, 
water power development and use, manufac- 
tures, all have registered an increase at an 
accelerated pace. . . . Yet I know of two big 
lumber companies so uncertain of regular 27 
day vessels to Australia that they will have 
to build or buy two new ships for their ex- 
clusive use... . 

Let me mention lumber, the “sick man” of 
the Pacific coast. In 1927 the lumber output 
of the Pacific coast, north and south, was 
three and a half times greater than the com- 
bined lumber output of the northeastern 
States, the southeastern States and the south 
middle States. West Coast lumber for At- 
lantic States through Panama in 1917 
amounted to almost 7,000,000 feet. In 1928 
it will be very close to 2,000,000,000 feet. 

Why, then, is lumber “sick”? Because the 
increase in wages to meet the cost of living 
necessitated the installation of three-shifts-a- 
day staffs; and three shifts turned out lumber 
faster than builders and middlemen absorbed 
it. The surplus slashed prices and that slash 
cut the throats of little firms. 


How true this picture is lumbermen may 
judge best, but it is one of the views given 
by an outsider to outsiders. 
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Annual of Southwestern Hardwood Club 


[Special telegram to AmMertcan LuMBERMAN] 


New Orveans, La., Jan: 30.—George H. 
Henderson, of the Angelina Hardwood Co., 
Keltys, Tex., was re-elected president of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
at the annual session here today. All other 
officers were renamed for the coming year, the 
selection being by acclamation. The other of- 
ficers named are: 

First vice president—W. D. Brewer, Brewer- 
Nienstedt Lumber Co., Palmetto, La. 

Second vice president — J. B. Edwards, 
Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La. 

Third vice president—J. R. Thistlethwaite, 
Thistlethwaite Lumber Co., Opelousas, La. 


Secretary-treasurer — George Schaad, jr., 
New Orleans, La. 
Directors whose terms have not expired 


were retained—E. F. Horan, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex.; C. N. Harrison, Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La.; F, H. San- 
guinet, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; F. L. 
Adams, Adams-Newell Lumber Co., Deemer, 
Miss.; H. J. Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La.; A. N. Smith, A. N. Smith 
Lumber Co., Blanks, La. 

Directors re-elected to fill expired terms— 
W. D. Lurry, Zenoria Lumber Co., Zenoria, 
La; J. L. Avery, Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inec.), Shreveport, La. 


The nominating committee included W. B. 
Noble, chairman, L. G. Negrotto and J. W. 
Lewis. 

The session, one of the largest on record 
for recent years, opened with a report from 
J. B. Edwards, acting chairman of a commit- 
tee to confer with the Louisiana State board 
of affairs on the fixing of valuations of hard- 
woods for taxing purposes during the coming 
year. He reported that the committee had 
asked a retention of the same values as in 
1928 except in oak, on which a reduction of 


$2 was sought. The board accepted the com- 
mittee’s views except on oak, all values being 
fixed as in 1928. The values were: On cy- 
press where not over 20 percent of the cut, 
$17 a thousand; on oak and ash, $16; and on 
all other hardwoods, $10. Speaking for Chair- 
man Stebbins, Mr. Edwards expressed the 
view that the results were satisfactory. He 
also commented on the effective work of Sec- 
retary George Schaad in the tax as also in 
other matters, which was seconded by Presi- 


.dent Henderson, the club acknowledging by a 


rising vote of appreciation. 
The report on membership, showing a lapse 
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J. B. EDWARDS, 
Oakdale, La.; 
Second Vice President 


G. H. HENDERSON, 
Keltys, Tex.; 
Re-elected President 


of twelve members, a gain of five, and a 
prospect of regaining the net reduction, was 
read. The financial report was also approved. 

J. H. Townshend, of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, spoke briefly, touching on 
the results obtained through co-operation of 
manufacturers in the organization. He com- 
pared the January, 1929, situation to that of 
April, 1928, and with November,-1927, an im- 
provement in the industry being shown. He 
pointed to the increasing necessity of fabrica- 
tion for industrial users. 

J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
Memphis, asserted that the business prospects 
for the next six months are fair, being based 
on the results of closer adjustment of pro-- 
duction to consumption during the last half 
year. The situation in the latter half of 1929, 
he declared, will be determined on the ad- 
justment of production to the consuming needs 
during the first half of the period. 

Short comments on the importance of the 
Southwestern club territory to the industry, 
based on the pioneer work done in organiza- 
tion and in its potential position as the great- 
est producing region were made by various 
speakers, among whom were George W. All- 
port, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City; 
W. I. Wyman, Chess & Wyman, Louisville; 
John L. Moore, Faust Bros., Jackson; Frank 
R. Gadd, secretary of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club; C. W. Parham, Memphis; J. V. 
Norman, counsel for the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association; Max Miller, Mari- 
anna, Ark.; W. N. Sangster, Kirby Lumber 
Co.,, Houston, Tex., and E. B. Norman, of 
Norman & Co., St. Landry Parish, Louisiana. 

It was announced that C. H. Sherrill, of the 
Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., Paducah, has re- 
covered from illness and will resume active 
work again. 


Activities of the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


San Joaquin Valley Club in Annual 

Fresno, Cavir., Jan. 26——There were sev- 
enty-four members and visitors in attendance 
at the annual meeting of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Club, which was held here 
on Jan. 19. The time was spent in listening 
to some very interesting and inspiring talks 
and also in viewing a film showing the prac- 
ticability of remodeling an old house and mak- 
ing a modern home. Following the reports of 
officers new officers were elected as follows: 

President—F. Dean Prescott, Valley Lumber 
Co., Fresno, Calif. 

First vice president—George Burnett, Bur- 
nett Lumber Co., Tulare, Calif. 

Second vice president—Charles Schaffer, 
Citizen’s Lumber Co., Kingsburg, Calif. 

Treasurer—J. C. Ferger, Swastika Lumber 
Co., Fresno, Calif. 

Secretary—Frank F. Minard, C. S. Pierce 
Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif. 

_ The directors of the Millwork Institute of 
California met with the San Joaquin club as 
did the directors of the California Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. H. A. Lake, of Garden 
Grove, Calif., president of the California asso- 
ciation, was present as was A. W. Bernhauer, 
president of the institute. 


Toledo Club in Annual 


Toteno, Onto, Jan. 28.—The annual meeting 
of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
Friday evening, with a dinner at the Vanity 
Fair. Reports of officers and committees cov- 
ering the work of the last year were received 
with much satisfaction. During the year two 
successful dinner dances were held; also a better 
building meeting and a paint trouble meeting 
were held, to which contractors and all inter- 
ested in any way in the building industry were 


invited. The club also sponsored an open 
luncheon meeting, with Gov. Cooper of Ohio as 
principal speaker. Entertainment features in- 
cluded a Saturday afternoon stag party with 
a ball game last summer. The club initiated 
during the year a policy of maintaining closer 
relations with the contractors and builders by 
periodically mailing to them statistics on lumber 
production, shipments and orders, volume of 
building permits and any other information of 
interest. 

Officers for 1929 were elected as follows: 

President—Fred E. Osgood, F. E. Osgood & 
Co. 

First vice president—Joseph Rittner, Ritt- 
ner Lumber Co, 

Second vice president—John A. Dickinson, 
Southside Lumber & Supply Co. 

Secretary—Theodore A. Miller, Acorn Supply 


Treasurer—Clarence C. Aderman, Schroeder 
Aderman Co. 

Directors—S. S. Ricard, Banner Lumber Co., 
and W. H. Sturdevant, Sturdevant-Mauk Lum- 
ber Co, 


New Nylta Club Directors 


New York, Jan. 28.—At its annual meeting 
last Friday night, the Nylta Club elected the 
following directors: Henry Boe, of Alex- 
ander & Ellis, Brooklyn; George McDonald, 
of George J. McDonald & Co.; Henry Chid- 
dick, the Hunterspoint Lumber & Supply Co.; 
Robert Bamber, of the Fairmount Coal & 
Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J.; William S. 
Beckley, of William S. Beckley (Inc.); and 
Henry Eaton, of the Church E. Gates Co. 
The directors will meet on Feb. 5 at the 
National Republican Club to elect the 1929 
officers. Temple Tweedy is the only can- 
didate mentioned so far for president. 


Club Hears Talks on Millwork 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.— Millwork 
manufacturers of the Twin Cities, under the 
auspices of the Twin City Millmen’s Club, 
are sponsoring a group of talks by C. T. 
Melander, of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chi- 
cago. The purpose is to present to the rep- 
resentatives of the local millwork manufac- 
turers the latest ideas in modern woodwork 
for the home. Builders and home owners 
also are interested. 

In presenting the latest ideas on built-in 
furniture, the millwork industry has taken 
another step forward from the old lumber 
yard days when a board was merely a stick 
of lumber, Mr. Melander says. The newer 
idea is that a board is a thing of beauty await- 
ing the tool of an artisan. 

The lectures are to be conducted every two 
weeks for the next four months. Officers of 
the club are Frank T. Phillips, president; 
William O. Newgard, vice president, and 
Theodore Mork, secretary. 


Memphians Install Officers 


MeEmpuis, TENN., Jan. 28.—C. W. Parham, of 
the C. W. Parham Lumber Co., was installed as 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
at the regular meeting held last Thursday at 
the Hotel Gayoso. It was the first meeting of 
the new year. S. A. Godman is the retiring 
president: Reports of various committees for 
1928 were read by chairmen prior to installa- 
tion of new officers. In addition to Mr. Parham 
the following officers were installed in office: 
J. W. Runyan, first vice president; W. A. Stich, 
second vice president; W. B. Crosley, John S. 
Hurd, and W. L. Briscoe, directors; and Milo 
W. Hyde, secretary-treasurer. 
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Ohio Retail Dealers Seek to Cha 


Must Know Costs and Study Competition, Speakers Declare 


Co_umBus, Ouro, Jan. 28.—The forty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers was opened Monday 
afternoon in the ball room of the Neil House. 
The adjoining junior ball room is filled with 
displays of lumber and sidelines. Registration 
went on this forenoon, and the board of directors 
held the usual pre-convention meeting. Follow- 
ing adjournment on Wednesday a group of 
dealers will leave for New York by special cars 
and will embark on a cruise of three weeks in 
the West Indies. 

After President Howard Potter, of Worth- 
ington, called the first session to order he intro- 
duced Mayor James Thomas, of Columbus, who 
bade the visitors welcome. He spoke of the 
educational resources of the city and dwelt on 
the need and place of business men in the busi- 
ness of government. 

Gov. Myers Y. Cooper, of Ohio, also bade 
the lumbermen welcome. He stated that for 
twenty-five years he had been a lumberman and 
home builder in Cincinnati. He mentioned the 
fact that at the close of the war when many 
men were out of employment it was the building 
industry which absorbed these men and began 
a vast program of construction that during 1928 
reached the total of more than eight billions of 
dollars. The governor mentioned some of the 
reasons why lumber has necessarily increased in 
price. He also mentioned the improvements in 
lumber yard service, especially mm local delivery. 

By their improvements in service and effi- 
ciency, the governor said, lumbermen, ‘have 
charted the course for the business of govern- 
ment to follow. The building industry has 
combined great industrial efficiency with a high 
standard of living. At present some 30 cents 
of each dollar goes directly or indirectly to pay 
the cost of government. When William Mc- 
Kinley was governor of Ohio, the annual cost 
of State administration was $6,000,000. Last 
year it was $65,000,000. The governor denied 
any adherence to parsimony, for this is a new 
day, and the. administration of the State of 
Ohio must keep pace with its duties and oppor- 
tunities; but he affirmed his adherence to a 
constructive economy and the principle of an 
honest day’s pay for an honest and efficient day’s 
work, 

President Discusses Association Work 


President Potter then reviewed briefly the 
work of the association during the four years 
he has held the presidential office. He men- 
tioned the development of the architectural de- 
partment and the support of a chair in lumber 
merchandising at Antioch College. He spoke of 
the excellent work done by the field secretary. 
It has been difficult to increase the revenues of 
the association by means of dues, but there is 
apparent a much improved attitude of members 
toward the organization. Work is progressing 
in co-operation with the State Chamber of Com- 
merce to secure some modification of the ham- 
pering antitrust laws of the State. Cost 
accounting study clubs have done excellent work, 
and there is need for more work of this kind. 
The trend of the times is toward consolidation, 
financing of customers and the like; and more 
exact cost knowledge is needed to assure its 
success. Doubtless lumber retailing some ten 
years hence will be very different from its 
present form. President Potter spoke of his 
four years in office as very pleasant, and he 
paid a high tribute to Secretary Torrence. 

Secretary-manager Findley M. Torrence, of 
Xenia, stated that making a report of the year’s 
activity consumed so much time that for several 
years he has followed the practice of printing 
his report. These hooklets were in the hands 
of the members. He called brief attention to 
several sections and stated that while some for- 
midable problems are present there are many 


encouraging factors. He mentioned the build- 
ing shows that have been held in Ohio as the 
joint undertakings of the association and the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co. and the Murphy 
Varnish Co. The best results in dealing with 
unwholesome local competitive conditions can 
be gotten by a diplomatic field man; and the 
secretary paid tribute to the work of Field Sec- 
retary Howard McLees. Mr. Torrence returned 
President Potter’s compliments by saying that 
the president’s energy.and enthusiasm accounted 
for much of the year’s accomplishments. 

Treasurer W. G. Anderson contented himself 
with reading the statement by the auditing com- 
mittee to the effect that the accounts of the 
association are in order. 

Committee Appo!ntments 

The president then appointed the following 
committees : 

Nominations—Homer Ballinger, Springfield; 
Arthur Richards, Akron; and H. O. Carroll, 
Painesville, 

Resolutions—J. E. Woodruff, Akron; Ralph 


























EDGAR CUMMINGS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Elected President 


HOWARD POTTER, 
Worthington, Ohio; 
Retiring President 


Oberdorfer, Lancaster; and Clarence Gallaher, 
Chillicothe. 
Auditing—T. A. Jones, Columbus; J. M. 
Horn, Hamilton; and Ralph Sharp, Belpre. 
Trade relations—Mr. Reed, Cleveland; Ever- 
son Powell, Columbus; William Kuntz, Day- 
ton; and Howard Cordes. 


Describe Collection Systems 


Two dealers, who tied for first place in a prize 
contest for collection systems, then described 
their methods. Ralph B. Wilson, Portage Lum- 
ber & Building Co., Akron, Ohio, described in 
minute technical detail his methods of col'ecting 
credit information, keeping tab on the progress 
of collection and the like. He exhibited some 
of his equipment, much of which is a visible 
system of cards and sheets kept in many-ringed 
loose-leaf books so arranged that the name and 
address shows above the next leaf below. He 
stated that last year his company’s !osses 
amounted to $290.92, or 1/9 of 1 percent of the 
charge sales. He described his methods of 
systematic search of court house records, resort 
to the lien law. maintaining contact with loan 
companies, methods and forms in making the 
actual collection and the like. 

Oscar G. Couch, of the Huhard-Scearce 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, the other prize win- 
ner, in a brief statement said that the smal'er 
the company the more important is collection. 
Most people are honest, but in addition to hon- 
esty the extension of credit should be based 





upon reliability. He described his system of 
gathering and arranging credit information but 
added that judgment and experience must be 
relied upon after all possible information is 
collected. Definite terms with exact times and 
amounts of payment and the careful stressing 
of the fact that these terms must be complied 
with are important preliminary factors of col- 
lection. Statements go out with no advertising 
stuffers or other distracting factors. A per- 
sistent campaign of letters and statements and 
calls and even telegrams is usually successful 
in collecting the hardest account. Mr. Couch 
said his company sets aside a reserve of one- 
half of 1 percent for bad accounts; but during 
a period of years it has used only about 60 per- 
cent of this reserve. 


Inspirational Address on Lumber 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of the Institute of 
Mercantile Art, New York, then delivered an 
inspirational address on “Launching a Local 
Need for Lumber.” He based his discussion 
on the proposition that business grows through 
finding a market and then enlarging it. He 
announced a few principles and described them 
in detail. First, he warned against forced sales 
as likely to cut off repeat orders. Frankness 
about grades and prices and lasting qualities 
creates confidence. Second, make use of the 
words, “Thank You.” People are more moved 
by emotion than by argument. Third} make 
kindness a business asset. Duty is more impor- 
tant than kindness but not so memorable. Fourth, 
make use of positive rather than negative words. 
Negatives, comparatives and unlimited superla- 
tives are dangerous. When a store advertises 
“the greatest bargains ever offered in this city,” 
one knows the sales people are being trained in 
untruthfulness. The word “don’t” is a dan- 
gerous word. When a clerk says, “You don’t 
want any neckies, do you?” the natural answer 
is No. Fifth, there is a power of indirect sug- 
gestion. It is exercised through a third party. 
A casual boost by a mutual friend has extraordi- 
nary power. In closing, Mr. Krebs told of a 
lumberman who years ago made a practice of 
driving through the country and suggesting in 
a casual way certain repairs or new buildings. 
He made a note of it after he left; and when 
the person called at the yard a hasty glance at 
the notation told the dealer what he had sug- 
gested. This method, applied in a friendly way, 
brought a large volume of trade. 

C. E. Close, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in introducing the motion 
picture, “The Transformation,” stated that the 
house appearing in the picture was a real farm- 
house, located five miles from Elgin, Ill. Fifteen 
preliminary sketches were made. The problem 
was to make the reconditioned building habitable 
and attractive without changing its lines and 
at a mo‘erate cost. The reconditioning was 
done for $2,490 by union workmen in two weeks’ 
time. The result was so good that the owner 
reconditioned the other buildings on the farm. 
Then this remarkable and dramatic picture was 
shown; a picture that is creating much interest 
and that is available for distribution through 
county agents. 

Monday evening the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen held its annual 
dinner. At 9 o’clock Monday evening the ladies 
had a theater party at Loew’s Ohio. with Mrs. 
Howard Potter and Mrs. Geo. F. Steinwart in 


charge. 
TUESDAY MORNING 


The Tuesday morning session was given over 
to an intensive discussion of cost accoun‘ing. 
A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., who was 


present as a visitor, was called upon bv Presi- 
dent Potter to tell the convention “whether 
we're going to make any money this year. 
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Mr. Hager said that would largely depend 
upon the lumbermen themselves. If lumber 
retailing follows what seems to be its natural 
trend the dealers are likely to be disappointed 
in 1929 as they have been in the two preceding 
years. Conditions in the industry could be 
corrected in a week if dealers would simply 
do it. Overhead has been mounting, and vol- 
ume has been decreasing; and not many deal- 
ers know what it actually costs to do business. 

The Ohio cost system, the speaker said, has 
been designed to furnish this information. 
Most dealers are hard-boiled about wholesale 
prices and then waste in selling more than 
they save in buying by reason of hazy ideas 
about costs. If your competitor isn’t making 
money, it isn’t likely that you are. A cost 
system that will permit you to talk the same 
language will go far to correct this matter. 
Modernizing is offering the greatest new op- 
portunity for adding to volume at a profit. 

A. C. Davis, president of the South Side 
Lumber Co., Columbus, then spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Taking Your Competitor on Your Board 
of Directors.’ Mr. Davis said the subject 
startled him and seemed impossible. But in 
competitive business the most dangerous fac- 
tors are the covered and secret desires to get 
the better of that other fellow. The practices 
growing out of such a purpose are sooner or 
later adopted by the adversary, and any prac- 
tical advantages are neutralized to the injury 
of both. Some years ago financial institutions 
corrected some of their bad practices by means 
of interlocking directorates; and this may be 
literally feasible in the lumber business in some 
places. But the objects desired mav be secured 
in other ways; say by a sort of informal super- 
directorate. The idea is to get away from the 
dangerous cover-up practices; and this is possi- 
ble by such things as cost-study clubs. Colum- 
bus has a central wholesaling concern in which 
most local retailers own stock. This aids in a 
a stabilizing of prices. A dealer should not be 
afraid of a competitor. If the two can not 
interlock directorates they can in some way 
or other interlock practices. 


Shall Competitor Set Prices? 


B. H. Shirk, vice president of the J. T. Wey- 
brecht’s Sons Co., Alliance, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Shall My Competitor Set My Prices?” 
Mr. Shirk said his company was the only local 
concern employing the cost system. Conse- 
quently he meets with the Canton group to 
study costs. Conditions are very nearly the 
same in the two places, so a comparative study 
is possible. These studies have resulted in re- 
ducing several burdens. An error in the basic 
calculations of mill costs was discovered in 
this way. The figures worked out in this 
study group had been taken before the Alli- 
ance group, and it was discovered that these 
dealers who do not use the system had been 
making a number of errors. They had never, 
for instance, reduced insurance costs to a per 
thousand basis. Lumber dealers are necessar- 
ily in the cost-plus group of industries. They 
can not control the fluctuations of wholesale 
Prices, but they can do something to control 
overhead and to increase demand. A lumber 
dealer is not selling prices but materials and 
services. It is important to keep control of 
prices. If they are cut once for a repeat 
buyer, that customer at once becomes an em- 
barrassing problem. 

Each dealer has regular, irregular and mis- 
cellaneous trade. If a competitor tries to win 
away a dealer’s regular trade by means of a 
cut price, that customer will almost certainly 
take the cut price back to the first dealer to 
see what he will do; and this is a case where 
a competitor may actually set the price. But 
if the dealer will stick to fair prices even in 


a situation like this he will do much to sta- 
bilize the local market. The way to deal with 
the customer who peddles bills is to have 
some co-operatively arrived at knowledge of 
costs. Sometimes it is possible to organize a 
central agency for checking estimates. 


Competitor May Help in Cost Reduction 

Aaron Kelsey, president of the Kelsey & 
Freeman Lumber Co., Toledo, spoke on the 
subject, “Can My Competitor Help in Reduc- 
ing My Costs?” Mr. Kelsey said that a dealer 
fares best when his competitor has an accu- 
rate knowledge of costs; for inexact knowl- 
edge invariably leads to low bidding. In other 
fields manufacturers and merchants have found 
it profitable freely to share their figures; and 
one advantage big businesses have arises from 
economies made possible through such a com- 
parison. Many retailers have found by such 
comparisons that in some one or several de- 
partments their costs are needlessly high. This 
is often true of insurance and taxes. One 
yard may take pride in never paying demur- 
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rage; only to find that it makes this small 
saving by means of a large loss through an 
excessive yard force. A dealer may find that 
he carries excessive open book accounts. Mr. 
Kelsey mentioned that at one of his yards the 
cost figures led to the substitution of trucks 
for horses. 

Joseph McNally, taking the place of James 
McNally, of the J. E. McNally Lumber -Co., 
Columbus, spoke briefly on the subject, 
“Added Profits With Less Volume.” He stated 
that the day of big volume probably is past 
and that the time has come to deal with over- 
head. But it is not enough to cut overhead; 
for this useful trimming must be supplemented 
by additional margins of profit. There is no 
hope of adding materially or profitably to vol- 
ume at. the expense of competitors, for these 
men will immediately meet this with similar 
counter-efforts at the expense of net profit to 
all concerned. He paid tribute to the cost sys- 
tem as an aid to meeting just such a condition 
as is now appearing in the retail lumber world. 


Cost Discussions at Luncheon 

At this point the convention session was 
adjourned, and the cost discussions were con- 
tinued at a special luncheon. L. G. Battelle, of 
Battelle & Battelle, the association accountants, 
presided. He introduced C. P. Stearns, presi- 
dent of the Lockland Lumber Co., Lockland, 
Ohio, who discussed the advantages of a cost 


rt Route to Better Profits in 1929 


Uptodate Merchandising Ideas Stressed as Essential to Success 


accounting system in revealing excess expenses 
in the handling of lumber around the yard. 
Many retailers point with pride to their year’s 
record of small demurrage charges on their 
books when they employ too many yard men. 
These excess labor charges would in a short 
while be much greater than any possible sav- 
ing in demurrage. Then, too, efficient men 
who know how to handle yard lumber can not 
be found on every corner when needed in a 
busy season. 

Mr. Stearns dwelt briefly on the advantage 
of the association’s monthly cost bulletin. To 
know the other fellow’s cost is a constant re- 
minder to watch one’s own costs. The speaker 
also reminded the convention that the system, 
in its pages for the classification of sales by 
items, provides a double check on the book- 
keeper. 

R. C. Kuhlman, of Cincinnati, secretary of 

District No. 1, stated that the most important 
factor of the system is that it gives its users 
a selling price the dealer can stand squarely 
behind. Only with full knowledge of costs 
can a dealer quote a price in which he or his 
customer can have confidence. 
- The meeting was then turned over to Don 
Battelle, who with his assistants had completed 
an investigation of 96 yards for the purpose 
of discovering the comparative relation of 
volume and profit as between the years 1927 
and 1928. The results of this investigation 
were set forth in a carefully tabulated report. 
This report, which is highly interesting but 
too lengthy to be reproduced here, showed that 
while volume has declined profits have not nec- 
essarily followed downward in the same pro- 
portion. Mr. Battelle indicated that a 10 per- 
cent decline in volume could be offset by an 
additional 3 percent of mark-up. Several deal- 
ers stated that the stock records of the system 
corresponded very closely to the physical in- 
ventory. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session L. C. Oberlies, of 
Lincoln, Neb., who was scheduled to deliver 
an address Wednesday, consented to make a 
few observations while the crowd gathered. 
He mentioned the fact that in his guess the 
mail-order men have better cost knowledge 
than the dealers. He mentioned a number of 
the new factors of merchandising; and in 
closing recounted his experience at the Indiana 
convention where at the instigation of Secre- 
tary Root he posed as “Bill Green,” a farmer 
who proposed to start a yard in an Indiana 
town. He advanced all the bad business prac- 
tices he could think of in that meeting, the 
purpose being to stimulate discussion, and he 
told of the amusing experiences he had when 
Hoosier dealers tried to convince him of his 
errors. Later, of course, he revealed himself 
to the Indiana men. 

J. W. Paddock, New Orleans, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, then spoke on “Some 
Merchandising Ideas.” He stated that he had 
nothing new to tell, but it seems to be the 
function of associations to tell over and over 
the old, sound principles in the hope that some 
one will profit by them and that all may be 
at least a little inspired to sounder methods. 
He recounted some of his youthful experiences 
in a general store, where the price mark was 
not the selling price but the asking price. That 
bargaining habit was universal. But in these 
davs shoes and the like are sold on a one-price 
policy. But lumber seems to be the exception. 
In a lumber yard a person still hears the 
statement, “Don’t buy until you see me again.” 


Grade-Marking and Trade-Marking 


It is possible that the grade-marking and 
trade-marking of lumber will put it on a 
parity in this respect with other goods. The 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is basing most of its next four years of adver- 
tising on lumber that is grade-marked and 
trade-marked. Mr. Paddock quoted a Govern- 
mental official as saying that 90 percent of the 
American public has no confidence that quo- 
tations are honestly made to cover the species 
of lumber specified. Mr. Paddock did not 
argue whether this statement was true or false 
but submitted it as evidence that there is sus- 
picion of unmarked lumber. 

A motor car is not sold by nuts and bolts 
but by beauty, color, line, speed, endurance and 
the like. Lumbermen must learn to sell the 
beauty of a home and not 2x4’s. An auto is 
usually sold on terms. One retail association 
has made arrangements with a big financing 
company so that its members can finance sec- 
ond mortgages at a small charge. Ohio is a 
great building and loan State. But the gap 
between what the owner can pay down and the 
sum the building and loan will advance is an 
important factor in discouraging sales. Monthly 
installments on a home are of all deferred pay- 
ments the most surely met. 

Mr. Paddock mentioned the fifteen cardinal 
points of sound construction worked out by 
the engineers of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. He commented upon the opportunities 
of home modernizing. He warned that the 
steel men are giving much thought and engi- 
neering science to the matter of the steel-frame 
house. He added that as yet 75 percent of all 
houses are of wood and that there is still time 
for lumbermen to make excellent use of the 
material they know best and of the scientific 
and mercantile information that is available to 
them. 


Conducting a Re-roofing Department 


John Suelzer, of the Ft. Wayne Builders’ 
Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., then spoke on 
“Conducting Your Own Re-roofing Depart- 
ment.” Not long ago every roof was of 
wooden shingles that could be bought only at 
the lumber yard. But with the advent of as- 
phalt shingles came a group of problems. 
These problems center about the question, How 
can we retain and regain the re-roofing busi- 
ness? Immediately there came an expansion 
in the number of roofing factories; and since 
not all could place their product with retail 
lumbermen, they sought other outlets. But the 
chief dangers to the retailer are the itinerant 
roofers and, in the larger places, locally or- 
ganized application companies. 

Some dealers circulated handbills of warn- 
ing, but these were not always well advised. 
Many people still think every knock is a boost. 
And as a matter of fact there are responsible 
and reliable application companies. Some deal- 
ers tried to use carpenters and contractors as 
their salesmen; but this was not usually suc- 
cessful, for these men are not trained in sales- 
manship. Some have made the sales and have 
arranged with contractors to do the applica- 
tion. This also has its limits. Carpenters do 
not like manufactured roofing and are reluc- 
tant to lay it, and the dealer can never be sure 
of the prompt service that is indispensable in 
this business. The contractors may be busy at 
other work. 

Still other dealers have combined to form 
their own application companies. These carry 
more prestige than the itinerants. Some have 
brought in an experienced roofer on the agree- 
ment that he is to buy his materials from the 
yard. Occasionally a dealer has organized a 
roofing company under a separate name and 
has endeavored to keep his connection with it 
secret. But the story always comes out, and 
there seems no sound reason for the secrecy. 
He might better organize it frankly and use 
the prestige of his own business to aid it. 

This is what Mr. Suelzer has done. He knew 
he would be criticized by some contractors. 
But these are usually contractors who do not 
buy from the yard, and he has not lost a 
single customer. The answer is that these con- 
tractors do not lose any business they ever 
have had. If Mr. Suelzer would discontinue 
his roofing department the business would go 
to itinerants or other application companies and 
not to general contractors. He offers to pay 


these men a regular salesman’s commission for 
all prospects turned over to him, and in this 
way he gets a little trade. 

ln organizing the department he sought first 
for an experienced roofing man. He then 
wanted a complete list of prospects and at- 
tempted to gather them by means of Boy 
Scouts. This was not successful, Names and 
initials were wrong, and names were wrongly 
classified. Now the prospect list is compiled 
by regular salesmen, two of whom are em- 
ployed continuously, with two others added in 
rush seasons. Liberal newspaper advertising 
has been used, supplemented by direct-mail 
matter. Mr. Suelzer described this advertising 
and the follow-up matter. He stated that in 
addition to a guaranty of materials and work- 
manship, each roof is covered for a period 
with insurance against wind and hail. In sell- 
ing, he stresses quality and appearance. The 
men clean up all litter and are careful not to 
injure shrubbery or flowers. Time payments 
are permitted, and terms are definite. 

When the application department is organ- 
ized, troubles are not over. Manufacturers 
still attempt to market their materials by af 
pressure methods. The time may come when 
manufacturers will realize the futility and 
waste of this pressure selling, but that time is 
not yet. A dealer should deliberate with care 
and know his way about before undertaking 
it. But in most cases an application depart- 
ment is the best answer to the problem. 

L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
then spoke on association activities. He began 
by quoting from Secretary Torrence’s report 
the opening statement that “The only justifica- 
tion for a trade association is that which we 
apply to private business enterprises—namely, 
does it render a necessary service to its clients 
and does it pay dividends to its stockholders? 
A commercial association is not a luxury.” 
Mr. Lewin added that lumbermen are begin- 
ning to realize that associations mean almost 
business life to them. The National associa- 
tion is a composite of State and regional asso- 
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ciations. It is trying to do those things which 
individual members are not in a position to do 
for themselves. 


A man gets no more out of such an enter- 
prise than he puts in. It has been disappoint- 
ing to find how few are using the cost sys- 
tem. Dealers let contractors out-smart them 
because of a lack of knowledge about costs. 
The transit-car evil is associated with lack of 
cost knowledge. Few transit cars are worth 
the price asked, for they seldom fit the deal- 
er’s requirements. Real cost knowledge in 
this specialized field would go far to elimi- 
nate this kind of selling. Business is chang- 
ing rapidly in character, and methods must 
change with them. Mr. Lewin mentioned mail- 
order competition as getting worse. 





Only in the last few years have retailers 
done any advertising worthy the name, and no 
great number are doing it now. The National 
association undertook an advertising campaign 
and still believes that such a campaign js 
needed and could be useful. However, it has 
not had the success it hoped for and expected, 
But about 40 percent of the $4,000,000 desired 
has been raised. Not all dealers are yet ad- 
vertising conscious, and some have objected to 
the methods used. The association is cognizant 
of these objections and is trying to correct the 
difficulties. The association feels that such a 
campaign should be conducted by the organi- 
zation itself and should be run for the benefit 
of lumber dealers and nobody else. Mr. Lewin 
pledged the association and himself to see that 
the interests of dealers are protected. 


Urges Better Lien Law 


The effort to secure a uniform lien law for 
all States has been opposed. Ohio dealers 
would like to have a better act than they have 
but the proposed act is worse. Mr. Lewin 
mentioned the Valentine Act as one which 
places unnecessary restrictions upon business 
and allows some businesses to do things which 
are forbidden to others. In closing he ex- 
pressed his good wishes to the State associ- 
ation and its members. 

President Potter then read the resolution 
prepared by the association attorney and ap- 
proved by the State Chamber of Commerce, 
asking that this act be amended so that its 
provisions shall not be operative against busi- 
nesses organized and administered in such a 
way as to yield but a “reasonable profit.” 

The secretary-manager of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association made a brief 
speech in which he told of conferences with 
manufacturers to arrive if possible at the an- 
swer to the question, “Whose customer is the 
consumer?” The association has a slogan call- 


ing for maximum distribution through 
the retail dealer; but these conferences 
have been ior the purpose of giving a 


more definite meaning of this slogan. Manu- 
facturers as individuals have agreed to the 
principle that the retailer is the logical distrib- 
uter of all lumber except to railroads, the 
Government and primary wood-fabricating 
plants. Secondary fabricating plants are not 
so clearly defined but are usually considered 
the customers of retailers. The National sec- 
retary read a resolution embodying these points 
which was referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee. 


Better Merchandising and Advertising 


M. K. Guthrie, of the Andersen Lumber 
Co., Bayport, Minn., then gave a rapid-fire ad- 
dress on the subject, “Why Does the Building 
Material Merchant Need Better Merchandising 
and Advertising?” Merchandising, he said, is 
an intangible quality and hard to talk about. 
Before prescribing a cure there should be a 
diagnosis, and for this purpose some questions 
should be answered. Is our business econom- 
ically sound? The answer is yes. Is our mer- 
chandise right? Building materials have kept 
pace in quality and serviceability with all other 
products. Have we a market? This country 
has 120,000,000 people and the highest buying 
power ever known. Is our house in order 
from a selling standpoint? Here the answer 
must be that we are out-sold by competitors. 

Our competitor is every person with any- 
thing to sell. The race is not for a specific 
market but for the consumer’s dollar. The 
consumer must want something more than he 
wants anything else before he will buy. He 
can not possibly buy everything he wants. The 
speaker then displayed a chart of a human 
head with various wants indicated; such as 
pleasure, food, family, clothes, sports, beauty, 
auto, business, church, travel, home building. 
Decisions are made as a result of outside pres- 
sure. These other people do not have better 
or more valuable offerings than we have, but 
too often they are better salesmen. ; 

The speaker then displayed a chart showing 
the increased advertising appropriations during 
the years from 1921 to 1927. Auto advertising 
has increased by 107 percent; food, 101 per- 
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cent; house furnishings, 101 percent; transpor- 
tation, 525 percent; toilet goods, 103 percent; 
radio, 1695 percent; structural industry, 63 
percent. Food manufacturers are now selling 
specialties, and the auto industry met the satu- 
ration point by starting a campaign for two 
cars to a family. You and your employees 
are the salesmen of the lumber industry, and 
the question is if you are trained for this 
work. You know your materials and good 
construction, but it is a question if you know 
how to appeal to desire in this great competi- 
tion. Nothing hurts radio worse than a poor 
set; and nothing hurts the building industry 
so much as inferior construction. Lumbermen 
are more craftsmen than salesmen. The prob- 
lem is to sell results and not just materials. 

A. G. Johnston, of Washington, D. C., then 
told a little of his experience in working for 
a ready-cut house corporation. After some 
time he decided that the system was poor, ex- 
cept for one thing. The plan books turned 
the trick. Women love plan books, study and 
dream over floor plans and finally get after 
their husbands to make their dreams come 
true. Mr. Johnston then briefly outlined some 
of the technique of mail-order selling and 
stated that it could be met by local dealers 
who took the trouble to shape their methods 
to that end. 


Demonstrating the Business of Selling 


The final feature of the afternoon was the 
demonstration of the business of selling by 
Professors R. C. Borden and A. C. Busse, of 
New York University. This dramatized re- 
search report has been presented at a num- 
ber of conventions. It is based upon 15,000 
case records. In order to secure a maximum 
of good will in a minimum of time in making 
a sale, a few elementary principles were de- 
duced. Don’t do more than your share of the 
talking. Don’t interrupt to make a rebuttal. 
Don’t slip into an argumentative manner that 
is belligerent. During the opening phase in- 
quire rather than attack. When the prospect 
states an objection, restate it fairly and clearly 
in your own words. During the concluding 
phase, concentrate upon one key issue. 

These principles were elaborated with a 
wealth of material that was amusing as well 
as instructive, and the two men staged several 
arguments to illustrate their points. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning 
session L. C, Oberlies and Parson Peter Simp- 
kin, two men with a delightful sense of humor, 
entertained the convention by a cross fire of 
stories while the crowd was gathering. 

George A. LaVallee, of the Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, then delivered a 
powerful address on the subject, “The New 
Era in Lumber Merchandising.” At the first 
of the year, he said, the business man goes 
over his accounts and takes a physical inven- 
tory. But he should go deeper than that and 
take account of certain intangibles of person- 
ality, of habits and practices; for these are his 
important business tools in the rigorous com- 
petitive contest that is ahead. Mr. LaVallee 
declared he was not a calamity howler. There 
is nothing wrong with the lumber business. He 
proposed the gospei of pride in the lumber 
business and hope for its future. 

There is nothing about a pile of boards to 
inspire in the customer a desire to buy. Years 
ago the auto makers began studying the area 
lying beyond their retail distributers in an 
endeavor to find what the customer wanted. 
Before the convention season opened, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made a survey to dis- 
cover what dealers wanted discussed at the 
meeetings. Mr. LaVallee expressed surprise 
that while 95 percent of those replying asked 
about mechanical details, inter-industrial com- 
petition and the like, no one asked that the 
consumer and his attitudes be studied. But 
the fact remains that the dealer needs a 
greater drive into this area of customer ideas 
and desires. Lumbermen have an_ excellent 
chance to enter this area with some compelling 
materials and methods. Homes have a great 
appeal. They can and must be sold. But they 


must be sold to a public that is motor con- 
scious and that is accustomed to demonstra- 
tions and persuasions fitted to their native 
habits of mind and feelings. 

Women have about 90 percent of the deci- 
sion in all purchases, and they must be reached. 
With this in mind, Mr. LaVallee conceived the 
idea that lumber could be exhibited in its fin- 
ished form, The result was the Ohio building 
shows. The association officials codperated, 
and the shows have been a success. They have 
demonstrated the points of good construction, 
the appearance of finished interiors, the ele- 
ments that make for comfortable and attrac- 
tive living. They have proved that women by 
thousands will come to a lumber store, while 
few will go to a remote and unattractive lum- 
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ber yard. Dealers who shared in these shows 
and their good results now know from per- 
sonal experience why their competitors in 
other fields have window displays and attrac- 
tive store interiors. The public welcomes the 
opportunity to learn about homes and _ their 
construction and decoration in this way. 

The new methods point the way to an elim- 
ination of the ruinous competition within the 
industry. ‘Commerce is no longer the old ex- 
ploitation of the public. These things are a 
summation and a new application of ideas well 
known; but as Wilson Compton has said, 
many truths are not true until some one be- 
lieves them. 

At this point R. T. Titus, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, mentioned the book- 
let, “The Cost of Comfort,” and the chart 
showing the relative cost of building and heat- 
ing with various types of walls, put out by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He passed out coupons to be signed by 
those desiring copies. 


Lumber Entering a New Cycle 

Mrs. Marion Teal, director of trade exten- 
sion of the Marietta Paint & Color Co. and 
the Murphy Varnish Co., then spoke on the 
subject, “Looking in at Your Picture.” She 
stated that the mass of men are skeptics who 
misunderstand their leaders. Lumber is one 
of the oldest industries, but it is entering a 
new cycle in which new leaders must struggle 
with this native skepticism. Men are often too 
close to their own work to see it in perspec- 
tive. Mrs. Teal described her own experiences 
in lumber offices. She decided her first task 
was making friends. Her surroundings were 
chaotic, and the language talked was technical. 
Soon she was associated with architects and 
real estate men. She became the chairman of 
both the city and the county better homes 
committee, and she inaugurated a campaign 
of home ownership from the angle of idealism. 
She found it easy to get into factories with 
her messsage of thrift and home ownership. 

As hostess in a demonstration house she met 
a young couple who had bought their lumber 


of a mail-order concern and had been disap- 
pointed in the results. Local dealers had asked 
them what they wanted, and they did not 
know; but a mail-order salesman had taken 
them to a show room where they could see, 
and not merely be told in technical language, 
the things that make a home. She told the 
story of a salesman in a furniture store who 
made a hasty appraisal of two customers, 
thought they were poor prospects and by in- 
difference lost sales amounting to $20,000. 

The new methods do not make these mis- 
takes. . 
President Potter gave Mrs. Teal the credit 
for much of the success of the Ohio building 
shows. 


How a Woman Runs a Lumber Business 


One of the charming and impressive ad- 
dresses of the convention was then delivered 
by Mrs. W. W. Tilden, of Bloomington, Ill. 
Mrs. Tilden is owner and .active manager of 
a big lumber company. She stated that eigh- 
teen months ago she was left alone. She knew 
nothing of the management of the lumber busi- 
ness, but she did have an intimate knowledge 
of it in another way. Her husband had long 
made it a practice to talk over with her all 
the events of the day; all the sales and how 
they were made. So she undertook the man- 
agement of the yard. The staff that had been 
in charge for many years was retained. They 
were loyal people and knew the routine of the 
yard and knew the city and the customers. It 
was her task to tighten this codperation. One 
of her methods is the frequent entertainment 
of the employees in her own home. A week 
before each of these parties a box is placed in 
the office, and every one is asked to place in it 
any suggestions that may occur to him. After 
dinner the suggestions are- presented and dis- 
cussed. The employees like these parties and 
enter into the spirit of the meeting. The co- 
Operation of the employees is highly important. 
They are always on the watch in their rounds 
for possible new business, small or large. One 
driver followed a fire truck one day and re- 
ported the location of the blaze. The manager 
was there before the fire apparatus left, and 
as soon aS insurance adjustments were made 
the Corn Belt Lumber Co. had sold the mate- 
rial for the new building. Traveling salesmen 
are asked to demonstrate their goods for the 
benefit of employees, and as a result the entire 
force knows much about the stock carried. 

Most people leave the purchase of the lum- 
ber bill to the contractor, and in this way the 
yard loses many valuable contacts. To change 
this, the company built a bungalow in the yard. 
On the opening night the staff wondered if 
anybody would come. They came in such 
crowds that the bungalow had to be locked 
and people admitted in shifts. The crowd 
stayed until half past twelve. Mrs. Tilden 
entertains ladies in this bungalow and -serves 
tea. It has been made a real studio of build- 
ing and decorating. Mrs. Tilden also caters to 
children, putting on little contests. When the 
little folks are invited, some one who knows 
how to deal with children is in charge. Most 
people appreciate kindness to their children 
even more than kindness to themselves. By 
these and other methods the Corn Belt Lumber 
Co. has maintained its position in the city of 
Bloomington. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee then presented 
the following nominees, who were thereupon 
elected: 

President—Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Vice president—Lorenz O. Kilmer, Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio. 

Vice président—Jud Yoho, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Treasurer—W. G. Anderson, Franklin, Ohio. 

Secretary—Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio. 


L. C. Oberlies, of Lincoln, Neb., who has 
entertained the convention several times during 
this meeting, then delivered a humorous and 
salty address on “Golden Rule Codperation.” 
He outlined the personal and emotional quali- 
ties that go into the making of fair and pleas- 
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ant competition. It would be impossible to 
reproduce the humor and personality of this 
favorite speaker of the convention. He re- 
ceived a great ovation at the close of his ad- 


dress. 
FINAL SESSION 


The final business session of the convention, 
held this afternoon, was devoted largely to a 
consideration of financial and legislative mat- 
ters. 

Stanley E. Gilbert, of the Charles C. Kel- 
logg Co., Utica, N. Y., described the operation 
of the second mortgage company organized 
nine years ago in his city. The basic idea, he 
stated, came from ‘Cleveland. There was a 
growing need for such a company apparent 
for some time; to relieve dealers from the 
burden of tying up large amounts of their cap- 
ital in second mortgages carried by lumber 
companies, curb second mortgage abuses and 
promote home ownership. Utica has no booms 
and no complete lapses of building. The build- 
ing needs of the city are determined so far as 
possible by surveys, and building is encouraged 
when these surveys indicate it is needed. 
Before this company was formed, a good many 
abuses had grown up about the second-mort- 
gage business and had brought it into disre- 
pute; but the normal course of home owner- 
ship made some such financial aid ‘necessary. 
This company, which is under control of lum- 
ber dealers and that can prosper only as the 
building industry prospers, is freed from the 


usual suspicions aroused by financing concerns. 


of the old type, not so controlled. The capital 
is $100,000, subscribed in part by building ma- 
terial dealers and in part by manufacturers 
who desire to promote home ownership for 
stabilizing labor situations. 


Workings of the Mortgage Company 


The owner must have 20 percent equity in 
the finished property. Due to the laws of New 
York, the company could not be organized to 
make direct loans except under hampering 
regulations. It purchases mortgages already 
taken. These are purchased at 10 percent dis- 
count and bear 6 percent interest. The dis- 
count provision is explained to the owner and 
is allowed for in the price of materials fur- 
nished by the dealer who takes the second 
mortgage. This dealer then discounts it to the 
mortgage company. This company has suffered 
no losses and has foreclosed no mortgages. 
All the lumbermen in the city are interested 
in it, and all place their second mortgages 
with it, carrying none in their own offices. The 
company appraises these mortgages, and those 
approved are taken over without recourse. 
Occasionally when through some reason or 
other the second mortgage is a little too large. 
the company will take it over but only with 
the dealer’s guaranty of payment. 

Warren J. Duffey, Toledo, described in de- 
tail the organization and operation of the 
Lumbermen’s Mortgage Co., of his city. Lum- 
hermen found that the lack of uniformity in 
financing took much of their time and was 
making them competitors in financing as well 
as in building materials. Mr. Duffey described 
the corporate organization in detail. The com- 
pany has been successful. Its original capital 
was about half a million dollars; but that has 
proved insufficient; and the total anticipated 
capital is $1,000,000. There has been some 
thought of extending the services of the com- 
pany to other cities in Ohio. But Mr. Duffey 
thought it might be better where conditions 
are favorable for local dealers to organize a 
similar company. 


Discusses Ohio Lien Law 


Ralph Lucas, legal counsel for the associa- 
tion, then discussed the Valentine Act, which is 
the Ohio antitrust law. Most antitrust legis- 
lation, he stated, was passed many years ago 
when conditions were different from those of 
the present. They were broadly worded to 
make illegal any sort of restraint of trade, 
regardless of whether or not the so-called re- 
straint was detrimental to the public. Since 
that time the Federal Supreme Court has in- 
troduced the rule of reason into the interpre- 


tation of Federal statutes, holding in broad 
terms that Congress could not have intended 
to make an action illegal that was a benefit to 
the general public. Some decisions and ob- 
servations of the Ohio Supreme Court have 
indicated that that tribunal might and probably 
would introduce the rule of reason into inter- 
pretations of the Valentine Act. But this is 
not certain. So the association is making the 
attempt to gain the support of various State 
business bodies in an attempt to insert this rule 
of reason into the act by legislative amend- 
ment. Work along this line is progressing. 

Mr. Lucas stated that so far as the lien law 
is concerned the association is attempting no 
changes and is on the other hand trying to 
keep the act from’being amended. 

L, T.. Henderson, of the Louisville Building 
Material Men’s Credit Association, Louisville, 
Ky., told of his experiences in getting the 
Kentucky lien law amended in such a way as 
to stop the activities of certain men of the 
jerry-builder type exploiting owners and mate- 
rial dealers. He concluded his address by ask- 
ing Mr. Lucas a series of questions about spe- 
cific applications of the Ohio lien law. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The resolutions committee then made a 
lengthy report. A resolution opposing the in- 
crease of import duty on lumber was referred 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The resohition read earlier in the con- 
vention by Adolph Pfund concerning the 
ethical basis for lumber distribution was 
passed. The report opposed the uniform lien 
law, the overloading of cars, scant sizes and 
the evils of the transit car. It favored the 
re-establishing of labor arbitration boards and 
protested against the principle of the 40-hour 
week. It asked for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate and report any needed 
improvements or extensions of the National 
cost accounting system. It approved the pro- 
posal for affiliation with the Ohio Conservation 
Council and approved the latter’s program. It 
expressed thanks to various persons, commit- 
tees and organizations aiding in making the 
convention a success. It finally paid a high 
tribute to the work of Howard Potter, the 
retiring president, during his four years in 
office. 

The auditing committee reported the ac- 
counts of the association in order. 

President Potter then introduced the new 
president, Edgar Cummings, of Cincinnati. 

The convention closed Wednesday evening 
with the banquet at which Charles M. New- 
comb, Delaware, Ohio, and Parson Peter 
Simpkin, Chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, were the 
speakers. At the banquet table, as President 
Potter arose to introduce the first speaker, he 
was pulled down by A. C. Davis, of Columbus, 
who then in a graceful speech presented Mr. 
Potter with a chest of flat silver. 

At the close of the formal speaking the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary presented Secretary Tor- 
rence an arm chair and side table. 

The ladies have been extensively entertained 
at various luncheons, receptions and teas. 
Tuesday night the ladies of District 8 pre- 
sented an amusing playlet entitled “Twelve 
Old Maids.” Wednesday afternoon the ladies 
were guests of Mrs. Myers Y. Cooper at the 
Governor’s mansion. 


SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 


Co_tumsgus, Onto, Jan. 29.—At the annual 
meeting of the Union Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen the following officers 
were elected: 


President—E. H. Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice president—J. C. Hoffman, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Directors—A. V. Hart, Akron and J. Street, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


At the dinner held Monday night jointly by 
the salesmen and the Old Guard, J. P. Bartelle, 
the popular and much loved veteran secretary 
of one organization and member of the other, 





was presented with a magnificent watch. The 
salesmen’s organization reported a membership 
of 675 at the first of the year. Quite a number 
of additions have been made since. 


St. Leste Club Elects 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—W. J. Yardley, of 
the Sabine Lumber Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club by the 
board of directors which was elected at the 
annual meeting of the members of the club 
preceding the board meeting at Hotel Statler 
at luncheon today. L. M. Borgess, of Steele 
& Hibbard Lumber Co., Vicegerent Snark of 
the order, was elected first vice-president; C. 
B. Theiling, of Theiling-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Co., was named second vice president, 
and L. W. Lease was re-elected secretary- 
manager. : : 

Directors were elected from the various 
groups as follows: 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of softwoods 
—C. W. Nelson, Frost Lumber Industries 
(Ine.), and Mr. Yardley. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of hard- 
woods—Fred Christmann, Christmann Lumber 
& Veneer Co., and E. W. Wiese, Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co. 

Retail lumber dealers—M. E. Meacham, 
Goodfellow Lumber Co., and Julius Seidel, 
Seidel Lumber Co, 

General commission salesmen and direct mill 
representatives—Frank More and W. W. Dings. 

Tie, ‘timber and cooperage firms—J. Carl 
Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Co., and C. A. 
Neuenhahn, Central States Tie & Lumber Co. 

Wholesale sash and door and planing mills— 
L. E. Clark, Huttig Sash & Door Co., and Mr. 
Theiling. 

Directors at large—J. J. Springman, Spring- 
man Lumber Co., Alton, and C. A. Beckemeier. 

Individual members—C. L, Dann, Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., and Larry Oeth, Exchange 
Sawmills Co. 

The executive committee will be appointed 
by Mr. Yardley, the newly-elected president. 

Secretary Lease reviewed the work of the 
club, which now has a membership of 191 
individual members and 75 sustaining members. 








Treated Wood fon Pendens Project 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 28.— Creosoted 
lumber from Louisiana and fir from the West 
Coast, the total being 300,000 feet of the 
former and 1,800,000 feet of the latter, was 
loaded on the steamship Marsa during the last 
week destined for railroad construction and 
a port terminal in Persia, which it is said will 
cross the reputed site of the Garden of Eden. 
The building material is destined for the val- 
ley of the Euphrates where a 1,000-mile rail- 
road will be constructed joining the Caspian 
Sea with the Persian Gulf. A new port will 
be erected on the Khor Musa River as the 
river terminal, the site of which is not defi- 
nitely determined. The port will be known 
as Banishpour. 

The construction of the railroad and the 
new terminal are part of the plans of Shah 
Reza Kahn, emperor of Persia, who wishes 
to introduce western facilities into the cradle 
of the human race. In addition to the lumber, 
machinery and other incidentals to the con- 
struction job were included in the cargo of 
the steamship. The project will be under the 
supervision of Ulen & Co. and the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, New York; 
Julius Berger, Phillippe Holtzstein and the 
Siemens Bau Union, of Germany; Stewart- 
McDonnell, of England; and Batignolles & 
Co., France. The project will require eight 
years for completion. 





SoutH Dakota has the basic elements for 
the establishment of great paint industries in 
the State, according to Louis N. Crill, secre- 
tary of agriculture. Unquestionably, a greater 


number of the mineral materials used in the 
paint industry are found in South Dakota than 
in any other State of the Union. 
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California Piners Hold Annual 


San Francisco, CAuiF., Jan. 26.—The thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in the association offices in this city last 
Thursday, with President J. M. White presid- 
ing and B. F. Scott acting as secretary, 

The auditors’ report showed that the asso- 
ciation is in a thoroughly sound financial con- 
dition. President White called attention to the 
items of major importance and briefly ex- 
plained them. The report was accepted and 
ordered sent to all members. 

President White called attention also to the 
very efficient traffic bureau maintained by the 
association and particularly emphasized the low 
cost of operation, urging members to make 
greater use of the bureau’s facilities. An im- 
portant amendment to the by-laws was con- 
tained in a resolution unanimously adopted, re- 
vising sections 8 and 9, article II, to read as 
follows: 

Section 8. Value of Property Interest on 
Termination of Membership. Upon termina- 
tion of the membership of any member, 
whether by action of the board of directors, 
resignation, death or otherwise, except upon 
dissolution of the corporation; the value of 
the member’s property interest in the assets 
of the corporation shall be fixed at $10 and 
upon payment of said sum by the corporation 
to’ said member. the corporation shall be 
thereby released from any and all claims of 
such member. The present members, by adop- 
tion of this amendment and new members by 
becoming members, hereby agree to said sum 
as the value of each of their property in- 
terests in the assets of the corporation. 

Section 9. Membership in the corporation 
shall not be assignable nor transferable nor 
passed by descent or inheritance. 


The above amendments supersede the pre- 
vious policy which provided for an appraisal 
of the assets of the corporation upon termina- 
tion of membership and a payment to the mem- 
ber leaving, of his proportionate share thereof, 
based upon the percent which his production 
during the year preceding resignation bore to 
the total production of all members. 

The objectives of the association’s new mold- 
ing bureau were outlined by President White, 
who also explained the status of associate 
membership. It was decided to delay starting 
this bureau until the chairman of the grading 
rules committee, William J. Kahman, returns 
from the East. 

As the result of a discussion of moisture 
content in lumber, Chief Inspector V. E. John- 
ston was instructed to keep closely in touch 
with developments throughout the country and 
to report anything new to the rules committee 
and the members. 


Reinspection Costs Discussed 


At the afternoon session the first discussion 
was on reinspection costs for non-members. It 
was shown that the inspection bureau is not 
self-supporting and that a large part of the 
deficit is due to reinspections made for non- 
members. Attention was called to provisions 
in the American Lumber Standards covering 
inspection service to other than members of 
the various lumber manufacturers’ associations. 
It was pointed out that the intent of American 
Lumber Standards was not to provide inspec- 
tion to non-members at a loss and that this 
condition should be corrected. The grading 
rules committee was instructed to make a com- 
plete analysis of cost of reinspection service 
for member and non-member mills and others 
and to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the directors. 

The report of the chief inspectors of the 
two western soft pine associations covering one 
uniform set of grading rules to apply on the 
Pacific coast from Canada to Mexico was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The rules were care- 
fully examined and generally approved. There 
was objection, however, to a few grade exam- 
ples, and the joint rules were referred back to 
the grading rules committee to iron out the 


examples and more clearly indicate the char- 
acter of stock included under them, A further 
report will be made at the next meeting of 
directors, 

Resolutions of sympathy were adopted and 
forwarded to near relatives of Fred G. Hess 
and J. Danaher, jr., association members who 
died during the last year. 

H. D. Mortenson presented a report of the 
fact finding bureau committee composed of 
himself and J. M. White, representing the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Walter Leuthold and 
Crosby: Shevlin, representing the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. The plan provides 
for a joint statistical service available to all 
pine manufacturers in the western States. 
After full discussion, a resolution was adopted 
authorizing a report to the Western Pine asso- 
ciation that the California association is will- 
ing to co-operate in the establishment of a 
statistical bureau at a place to be selected by 
‘the joint committee for a six months’ trial of 
‘the plan submitted. In the meantime the two 
associations will continue their present statisti- 
cal services. At the end of the six months’ 
trial a conference will be ,jheld to decide upon a 
future permanent statistical policy. 


Officers Elected 


The committee on nominations presented its 
report, which was unanimously approved, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—J. M. White (re-elected.) 

Vice president—B. W. Lakin (re-elected.) 

Treasurer—R. D. Baker, succeeding E. H. 
_Cox, recently resigned. 

. Directors—F. B. Hutchens, Willis J. Walker, 
*B. W. Lakin, H. D. Mortenson, D. H. Stein- 
metz, J. H. Owen, J. M. White, M. J. Ragley, 
B. A. Cannon, R. D. Baker and R. E. Danaher. 


Messrs. Ragley and Baker replace John 


Hemphill and E. H. Cox, resigned; and R. E. 
Danaher replaces J. Danaher, jr., deceased. 

The position of secretary-manager, from 
which C. Stowell Smith recently resigned, was 
not filled, but B. F. Scott, office manager, was 
made acting secretary-manager. Those in at- 
tendance at the meeting were: 

J. M. White, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; G. D. 
Oliver, Hobart Estate Co.; D. H. Steinmetz, 
Pickering Lumber Co.; R. D. Baker, Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co.; C. W. Hornibrook, Ewauna 
Box Co.; Swift Berry, Michigan-California 
Lumber Co.; M. J. Ragley, Quincy Lumber 
Co. (Ine.); A. P. Heup, Kesterson Lumber 
Co.; C. D. Terwilliger, Clover Valley Lumber 
Co.; E. P. Ivory, Yosemite Lumber Co.; B. A. 
Cannon, Sugar Pine Lumber Co.; E, J. Grant, 
Algoma Lumber Co.; Horace Bridgeford, Pel- 
ican Bay Lumber Co.; R. E. Danaher, Mich- 
igan-California Lumber Co.; Willis J. Walker, 


Red River Lumber Co.; C. H. Daggett, Ewauna . 


Box Co.; H. D. Mortenson, Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co.; J. H. Owen, Owen-Oregon Lumber 
Co.; W. H. Nigh, McCloud River Lumber Co.; 
J. I. Long, Siskiyou Lumber Co.; W. T. Virgin, 
Clover Valley Lumber Co.; F. B. Hutchens, 
Fruit Growers Supply Co.; W. E. Lamm, 
Lamm Lumber Co.; Gain Robinson, Owen- 
Oregon Lumber Co.; B. W. Adams, Pickering 
Lumber Co.; V. E. Johnston, chief inspector, 
J. C. Orlowski, traffic manager, and B. F. 
Scott, acting secretary-manager. 


Made Fine Progress in 1928 


Marietta, Ouro, Jan, 28.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., President C. J. LaVallee, in his 
report, indicated that the company had made 
substantial progress during 1928. He said the 
distribution of its products had been extended 
into a much wider field than in any previous 
year, and prophesied that 1929 would show 
another substantial step forward for this com- 
pany. The stockholders re-elected the old 
board of directors and at a meeting of the 
directors immediately following, the usual 
dividend on common and preferred stock was 
declared. 


Walnut Market on Upgrade 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Chicago on Jan. 17, with the largest attend- 
ance of any meeting yet held. The one day 
session was devoted entirely to business except 
for the hour taken for the association luncheon. 

Secretary George N. Lamb reported a very 
successful year in the co-operative activities of 
the association. The advertising story of 
American walnut was told over 24,000,000 
times to over 8,000,000 people. Over 103,000 
pieces of direct mail were sent out during the 
year. Inquiries for specific information on 
walnut or walnut products numbered over 
20,000. The follow-up work, which has always 
featured the association’s trade promotion ac- 
tivities, was more extensive and more effective 
than ever before. 

The report on the markets into which walnut 
goes indicated that walnut is more than hold- 
ing its own. In the radio and interior trim 
field large gains have been made. In the fur- 
niture market walnut continues to be a staple 
wood. In office furniture walnut predominates 
in all high grade production. 

The current market situation was reported 
as distinctly on the upgrade in so far as lum- 
ber is concerned. Walnut veneers have felt the 
effect of competition of cheaper foreign woods 
in the price range that covers volume produc- 
tion. Strangely enough, the flurry in number- 
less “fancy woods” has not seemed to lessen 
the demand for figured walnut. In the furni- 
ture field it was reported that mahogany 
seemed to be exchanging places with the once 
almost vanished oak, although it seemed to be 
going faster than oak is coming. 

Generally unsatisfactory conditions have pre- 
vailed in the export markets for walnut. Most 
of the gains that were made in 1927 were lost 


in 1928. Export business was on the whole 
extremely exacting as to requirements with 
little incentive to accept business. In the lower 
grades promiscuous consignment shipments 
continued to discourage forward buying. 

The log situation was reported .as largely 
dependent upon. the weather, which had been 
bad since the first of the year. Logs were 
reported as plentiful in the country but mill 
arrivals had been reduced due to snow and 
rain. A continuance of the conditions of the 
last three weeks would seriously deplete the 
reserves at a number of the mills. 

The association unanimously favored an 
effort to increase the duty on foreign cut 
veneers, and will work with other agencies in- 
terested in establishing a tariff that will equal- 
ize the cost of foreign veneers produced with 
an extremely low wage scale and shipped under 
favorable ocean rates. 

The association lost no members during the 
last year except through mergers of compa- 
nies within the association. The association 
was greatly strengthened by the addition of 
sixteen new members. 4 

It is expected that at least six new members 
will be added during the coming month, giving 
the walnut industry the largest organized rep- 
resentation in its history. 


Officers Re-Elected 


All officers were re-elected for 1929. They 
are: 

President—R. E. Hollowell, Pierson-Hollo- 
well Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice president—J. J. Egan, Wood-Mosaic Co. 
(Ine.), Louisville, Ky. 

Treasurer—Frank J. Purcell, Frank Purcell 
Walnut Lumber Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Secretary-manager—George N. Lamb, Chi- 
cago, 
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West Coast Manufacturers Are Ur 


At Annual Meeting Hear Strong Presentation of Indust 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 26.—A little less than 
a year ago members of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association made a decision of far- 
reaching import to the lumber industry of the 
Northwest, and perhaps because of its strong 
position, of great influence on the industry of 
the entire nation. This was when the board 
of directors, with the approval of the mem- 
bership, placed Col. W. B. Greeley, former 
chief forester of the United States, in charge 
of the organization’s activities. The annual 
meeting of the members of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association held here yesterday, 
followed by the annual banquet last night, was 
evidence that this step was perhaps the most 
important single accomplishment of the asso- 
ciation in the last ten years. 

The meeting was outstanding, both from the 
standpoint of numbers and in attendance 
through long sessions. It was just 10 o’clock 
vesterday morning when President John D. 
Tennant put the annual meeting into motion. 
From then on until after 5:30 p. m. there was 
no letup, except a short recess at noon, dur- 
ing which a buffet lunch was served in the 
same room, and the membership, almost as a 
whole, stayed through until the closing ses- 
sion, and then within an hour were seated at 
the tables in the banquet room, where fol- 
lowed some light entertainment and a good 
dinner. The lumbermen were still so intensely 
interested in business problems that they re- 
mained to hear two eloquent and gifted speak- 
ers discuss business problems in a way that 
gave them many new thoughts on the subject. 

Disproving the old saying that there is no 
sentiment in business, the most enjoyable fea- 
ture of the entire day’s program was, per- 
haps, the presentation of the autographed al- 
bum, containing the signatures of 158 lumber- 
men friends and associates, to the veteran, 
E. G. Ames, who for so many years was a 


stalwart in the ranks of the lumber organiza- 
tions of the Northwest. 

Efficiency, expedition, talking to the point, 
and generally the securing of results, were 
features that marked the handling of this an- 
nual meeting. The annual report of the as- 
sociation for the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, 
was printed and distributed among the mem- 
bers for their study and consumption later. 
The president very briefly pointed out some 
of the developments of the trade extension de- 
partment during the thirty months since it 
was organized. Mr. Tennant called especial 
attention to the report on sales opportunities 
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in New England, New York and Pennsylvania 
by R. C. Titus, one of the field men of the 
association. Mr. Tennant expressed the opin- 
ion that if the field staff had done nothing 
else than secure this report their work would 
have been well worth the cost. 


Criticisms of West Coast Lumber 


From the standpoint of action he pointed 
to the eight criticisms of West Coast woods 
found in the territory. 


1. “Too much West Coast lumber is re- 
ceived in a green condition. This applies 
particularly to West Coast hemlock which 
is frequently very wet upon arrival and 
subject to deterioration through ‘dry rot,’ 
‘pile burn’ etc. This objection to green lum- 
ber was general throughout the Northeast, 
but was most prevalent where seasoned lum- 
ber is available from local or southern mills. 
The ‘wet lumber’ complaint was by far the 
one most frequently encountered in this ter- 
ritory. In several instances dealers in Penn- 
sylvania and western New York stated that 
because of the difficulty experienced in secur- 
ing dry lumber from the Pacific coast, they 
had returned to the sale of a local species 
and woods from other regions. Practically 
all of these dealers appear to purchase more 
lumber through wholesalers than direct from 
the mills. 


2. “West Coast lumber is too frequently 
dressed while green and later shrinks until 
it is below standard size.” This criticism is, 
of course, closely allied to the previous one. 
It also was common. 


3. “Paint trouble has been experienced on 
western woods.” This was the familiar diffi- 
culty encountered when siding had been im- 
properly handled or when the construction 
practices followed permitted moisture in ex- 
cessive quantities to get in behind the side- 
walls. It continues to be of importance be- 
cause in several instances dealers reported 
that as a result of the difficulty they had 





How Shall We 


Stabilize the West Coast In 


(Continued from Front Page) 
a depreciated commodity on his hands. 


One of the best informed men on 
the association staff, on returning from 
the East, told me recently that the 
outstanding thing in his mind is to get 
across to our members the wish of 
many retail lumber dealers, whole- 
salers, and lumber manufacturers in 


other regions, that we place our prices | 


on a reasonable level and keep them 
stable. 


One of the main efforts of the 
West Coast association in its trade 
extension work is to lift West Coast 
lumber out of its commonly accepted 
category in the eastern trade as cheap 
wood into recognition of its real merits 
and the uses which its qualities de- 
serve. And yet cases have come to 
our attention where inquiries resulting 
from trade extension work have 
brought quotations from West Coast 
manufacturers at substantially less than 
the inquirer was prepared to pay. 

Tenth. Let me refer frankly to 
another condition illustrating the 
weakness of the industry in selling, 
brought about by the dominating idea 
that lumber must be kept moving. 
This is the common practice of reduc- 
ing prices on particular items on which 
a certain mill is over-stocked at the 
time, It is constantly coming to my 


attention—one mill is dumping this 
item on which it is long; another mill 
that item. The result may be to create 
weak spots all through the price struc- 
ture. The fact that particular mills 
are long on particular items seldom 
means that the current market for 
those items is weak; but the practice 
of dumping long items rather than 
balancing stocks through adjustments 
in production or aggressive salesman- 
ship is very apt to start a weakening 


_ of the market that may become wide- 





spread in its ultimate effects. 


Balancing Production With 
Demand Fruitful 


During the last year, the 
Coast lumber industry has seen tangi- 
ble proofs of the results of controlling 
its production. The reduction in out- 
put on the part of a large number of 
mills appreciably strengthened _ the 
market through the information which 
went abroad in the trade that the 


West 


West Coast industry was not making | 


as much lumber. Between the first 


of May and the thirtieth of November | 


the West Coast lumber prices reported 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau re- 
flected an average increase of around 


$1.90 a thousand board feet. The 


market still remained a buyer's market, | 


| however, because the adjustment in 


production was not backed up by a 


sufhciently strong selling policy. 

Our goal is to place the West Coast 
lumber industry on a basis of profit- 
able operation; and on that basis to 
utilize the productive capacity of the 
industry to the extent our markets will 
absorb its products. That goal can be 
attained and a seller's market created 
only by such adjustments in current 
production or in the production of in- 
dividual items as the business and in- 
ventory of each mill require and by a 
firm price policy on the part of each 
West Coast manufacturer. A firm 
selling policy, in other words, must go 
hand in hand with the control of pro- 
duction. 

Once we establish a firm price pol- 
icy among the West Coast mills we 
would set up an accurate gauge or 
measuring stick for controlling pro- 
duction. The volume of the total cut, 
and the volume of the cut by items 
should be that at which stable prices, 
mill by mill—each acting on its own 
set-up—can be maintained. Without 


| firm price policies, we have no accu- 


rate gauge of the amount of lumber 
we should produce: The’ stability and 
proht we are seeking can only be 
achieved by combining a _ rational 
control of production. mill by mill, 
with a firm price policy in merchan- 
dising its products. 


Speaking before the American Iron 





and Steel Institute last October, Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab said: 

“The department stores long ago 
learned the economic necessity of 
maintaining a single price open to all. 
The steel industry has never learned 
this, and instead of charging a single 
price open to all, we have been charg- 
ing many prices, often quoting differ- 
ent customers different prices for the 
same products on the same day. Such 
a policy has resulted in harming cer- 
tain of our customers and in hurting 
ourselves by inviting our customers to 
haggle over prices, and tempting them 
to even misrepresent the prices charged 
by our competitors in the hope of 
coaxing lower prices from us.” 

Mr. Schwab went on to say: 

“No one will deny that the mainte- 
nance by each producer of any basic 
commodity of substantially uniform 
prices, at a proper level, is a desirable 


| thing not only for the producers but 


| ers of two simple facts; 


| steel products is not 


also for the consumers. Fluctuating 
prices compel the consumers to specu- 
late on the cost of their raw materials. 
Such stabilization of prices is entirely 
possible of attainment without aeree- 
ment or colllusion on the part of the 
producers. It requires merely a gen- 
eral recognition on the part of produc- 
first, that 
within certain limits the demand for 
appreciably 
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ed to Set Their House in Order 


been forced to change to other species. The 
cities where this trouble appears to be most 
serious are Fulton, Oneonta, Oswego and 
Schenectady in New York State; Hartford and 
Waterbury in Connecticut. 


4. “It appears impossible to secure struc- 
tural grades of Douglas fir from eastern dis- 
tribution yards, and we can not wait for mill 
shipment.” Several dealers said that they 
had tried in vain to purchase grade-marked 
structural timber from various large storage 
yards for West Coast woods. On account of 
the long time required for mill shipment 
from the Pacific coast they say they have 
had to purchase a competing species. Some 
retailers, too, are selling No. 1 common 
Douglas fir for places where structural grade 
should be used. In order to correct this 
situation and to secure some of this profit- 
able timber business now going to other 
species it appears as though some effort 
should be made to make the structural grade 
of Douglas fir available in the, Northeast. 


5. “Mining grade of Douglas fir is causing 
trouble and hurting the reputation of West 
Coast lumber.” This objection was heard 
only in the metropolitan district surrounding 
New York City and Newark, N. J. Here it is 
reported that this grade is frequently sold by 
“bootleg” yards in competition with No. 1 
common of the same species, and in other 
instances it is sold without reference to grade 
at all. Naturally this hurts the trade of the 
reliable dealer and he in turn blames the 
West Coast manufacturer for bringing the 
material into the market. 


6. “More than any other one thing the 
shipping of unsold West Coast lumber to 
eastern markets has demoralized our indus- 
try.” Many eastern retailers state that they 
would be willing to pay higher prices for 
West Coast lumber provided they knew the 
price would remain constant and that their 
competitors might not later be offered similar 
stock at lower prices. Some dealers along 
the Atlantic coast depend entirely on this 
“distress” lumber and will place no mill 


orders at all. This criticism of transit ship- 
ping was most frequently raised by those 
dealers who stock both local and West Coast 
woods. 


7. “Many mills seem to be selling West 
Coast box lumber to eastern plants at the 
same prices they quote us dealers.” This ob- 
jection was heard only in New England. 


8. “There are too many short lengths in 
West Coast lumber, and when straight orders 
of shorts are purchased, the price imme- 
diately goes up so that there is no incentive 
to buy them again.’”’” Many dealers say they 
can purchase specified lengths of other 
species and hence they object to receiving 
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ry’s [lls and Necessity for a Firm Merchandising Policy 


short lengths in their shipments from the 
West Coast. Other dealers report that they 
have purchased short lengths in carload lots 
but that when they wished to repeat the 
order the mills raised the price so that it 
was just as economical to purchase the longer 
lengths and cut as desired. 


Secretary-manager W. B. Greeley presented 
proposed revised by-laws of the association, 
pointing out that the old by-laws were in some 
respects obsolete since the new organization 
and new activities of the association. The re- 
vision principally reduces the operating dis- 
tricts in the organization from twelve to ten, 
and provides for three trustees to be elected 
at large, in addition to the one trustee from 
each of the ten districts. These were the 
principal important changes, and there were 
various minor changes, largely from the stand- 
point of simplification. The revised by-laws 
were adopted as proposed. 


Directors of Association Elected 

The report of the nominations committee as 
presented by Ernest Dolge, chairman, was 
adopted, naming the following district direc- 
tors of the association: 

Northern district—H. A. LaPlant. 

Everett district—H. W. Stuchell. 

Seattle district—R. R. Fox. 

Tacoma district—E. G. Griggs. 


Olympia and Chehalis. districts—?P. F. 
Knight. 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor districts 
—T. W. Tebb. 


Columbia River district—J. D. Tennant. 
Portland—R. H. Burnside. 

Willamette Valley district—A. C. Dixon. 
Oregon coast district—cC. D. Johnson. 


Under the new by-laws these directors are 
to meet and elect three other directors-at- 











affected by the general price level, and 
therefore, a general reduction in prices 
for steel products does not result mate- 
rially in increasing demand; and sec- 
ond, that it is not possible for a basic 
industry like ours to make effective 
for long at any one point two differ- 
ent prices for the same commodity. 
When one producer lowers his prices 
for a particular commodity, that price 
will promptly be met by his competi- 
tors. The net result in the long run is 
that each producer continues to pro- 
duce substantially the same percentage 
of the total tonnage as before, but 
with a smaller profit margin and some- 
times none at all. I believe that a 
general recognition of these two facts 
would go far to remove the first eco- 
nomic cause of our failure to share in 
the general prosperity of this country, 
and that the adoption of open prices, 
open to all without preference or dis- 
crimination, would be of benefit alike 
to our industry and to our consumers.” 


Comparable to Conditions in 
Steel Industry 


Insert “lumber” for “steel” in this 
statement, and we have a pithy resume 
of the precise conditions resulting from 
the weakness in selling West Coast 
lumber. With wobbling prices, we get 
about the same volume of business and 
divide it among the mills in about the 








same proportions as if a firm price 
policy were followed; and the net re- 
sult is merely to lower the returns re- 
ceived by the whole industry. 

The American woolen industry has 
faced a situation directly comparable 
with that of the West Coast lumber 
manufacturers. 
each buying season, the various woolen 
mills would customarily send out to 
the trade their price lists and sample 
fabrics. The canny buyers would wait 
for the pressure to sell to get in its 
deadly work. Harassed sales man- 
agers for the various woolen plants, 
with accumulating stocks on_ their 
hands, would shortly begin to cut 
prices, make special discounts and 
through the various tricks of the trade 
start the process of shooting their own 
announced sales program to pieces. In 
no great length of time the market 
would be demoralized: 

The American Woolen Institute 
undertook to cure this situation, not by 
agreements on price fixing or other 
restraints of trade, but by inducing 
each mill to establish its own fixed 
price program and adhere to that pro- 
gram throughout the whole of the nor- 
mal buying season in the woolen trade. 
A cost manual was devised to assist 


| the woolen mills in determining a fair 
| and satisfactory price for each fabric. 


e mills were then invited to file 


At the beginning of . 





| with the institute at the beginning of 
each buying season a statement as to 
the adoption of a fixed price policy to 
hold throughout the entire season. The 
last report I have seen indicated that 
86 percent of the members of the 
American Woolen Institute’ were 
carrying out this program, under a 
price set-up fixed by each mill for 
itself 

Why can not the West Coast lum- 
ber industry take a leaf out of the 
same book and adopt a_ similar 
course ? 


Situation Not Temporary 


I appreciate full well that many 
men will say: “It can’t be done.” 
Overhead costs and carrying charges 
on capital investments, the weight of 
timber taxes, current needs for cash, 
and the meeting of current banking 
obligations, are regarded by many 
mills as factors which compel them to 
run full time and to keep their lumber 
moving at such prices as will move it. 
The limited facilities for storing lum- 
ber at many of our cargo mills are a 
difficult factor to overcome in main- 
taining firm prices. But the situation 
we are dealing with is not a temporary 
one. It is rather one that we must 
live with for years—either until there 
is a very marked decrease in the pro- 


| duction of softwood lumber in other 





dustry?—A Constructive Program Suggested 


portions of the United States or until 
mill capacity on the West Coast passes 
its peak and begins to decline. Then, 
and not until then, if we leave matters 
to their own course, can we expect a 
well established seller’s market. 

The direct question which is up to 
us now is—must the lumber industry 
of the West Coast wait for a sugar- 
ing-off, that is, for a material deple- 
tion of its capital resources, to put its 
operations on a profitable footing? Or 
can we not through positive action of 
our own take the situation in hand by 
regulating production and adopting 
firm price policies, and put the busi- 
ness where it should be today? 

I would not, of course, assume to 
prescribe the right business course for 
every operation. But if my conviction 
is sound that the West Coast can sell 
substantially the same volume of lum- 
ber as at present at a substantially 
higher return, through the adoption of 
firm price policies, there is not a com- 
pany in the region which would not 
gain more by this course than by con- 
tinuing to push its lumber on a buyer's 
market and thereby frequently incur- 
ring a steady and cumulative loss of 
capital assets. And this will still be 
true under any probable reduction of 
output necessary, mill by mill, to 
maintain its own price policy. 

Another common objection would be 
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large and suggestions of the nominating com- 
mittee for these men were: Charles L. Lewis, 
Raymond, Wash.; George S. Long, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Myron Woodard, Silverton, Ore.; R. 
W. Vinnedge, North Bend, Wash.; C. H. 
Watzek, Wauna, Ore. 


Association’s New Insignia 


On the cover of the annual report, which 
was distributed, appeared the new insignia of 
the association, showing a beautiful forest 
picture in a circle; below, the statement, 
“America’s Permanent Lumber Supply”; and 
in the surrounding border, the name, “West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association.” This in- 
signia was adopted at the meeting as the offi- 
cial insignia of the association to be used 
on all association literature, and on any lit- 
erature of members who so desired. 


Price and Sales Trends Discussed 


A. D. Davis, of the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, of Portland, Ore., brought some inter- 
esting figures on prices of sales of mills that 
report to his bureau, both on the Pacific Coast 
and in southern pine territory, and illustrated 
the trend with a very illuminating chart. This 
chart divided the fir distribution into three 
markets, and also showed the situation from 
the standpoint of the total market. These 
divisions were all-rail business, Atlantic coast 
water business, and California water business. 
Price figures for 1927 and 1928 show that, 
generally speaking, 1927 was a year of declin- 
ing prices, and this trend followed through 
into the first few months of 1928; but begin- 
ning in May, 1928, became a period of in- 
creasing prices, which advanced throughout 
October, and then showed a slight decrease 
during November and December. Comparing 
Mr. Davis’s chart with the chart exhibited 
by Secretary-manager Greeley, showing the 
production record of Pacific coast mills, there 
is an unmistakable relationship between pro- 
duction and price. One very pertinent trend 
in the southern pine situation was shown from 
the figures which Mr. Davis had received 
from his Kansas City office. Southern pine, 
as every lumberman knows, is the principal 
competitor of Douglas fir, or vice versa. Mr. 
Davis showed the large extent of the de- 
crease in southern pine lumber sold by the 
same mills, reporting to his bureau in Kansas 
City during the years 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928, there being a decrease among identical 
mills from 994,000,000 feet production in 1925 


to 492,000,000 feet in 1928. Using Government 
figures, Mr. Davis pointed out that in that 
4-year period the actual decrease of produc- 
tion of southern pine had been 37 percent, or 
from 14,000,000,000 feet in 1925 to 9,000,000,- 
000 feet in 1928, 


Points Out Two Greatest Sins 


President Tennant, in introducing Chester 
Hogue, head of the trade extension work in 
the association, tried to impress upon the 
members as strongly as possible the importance 
of the message Mr. Hogue had for them. Mr. 
Hogue started out with the statement that the 
two greatest sins of the fir manufacturers 
are overproduction and competition among 
themselves. Mr. Hogue took for his subject 
the Atlantic coast market and, using a graph. 
pointed to the monthly shipments to that mar- 
ket during 1927 and 1928. He contended that 
if shipments were better distributed with re- 
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gard to the times of slack building demand, 
the volume over the year need not be changed, 
but the price would be strengthened. Mr. 
Hogue had samples of 2x8 common lumber 
from the various competing woods in the At- 
lantic coast market, including European woods 


and Canadian pine, which come to the Atlantic 
coast; Finnish pine and Baltic spruce, south- 
ern longleaf pine, shortleaf pine and North 
Carolina pine. He had these samples to show 
what the competitive woods are and the prices 
obtained for them in Atlantic coast markets, 
He pointed out that the freedom from sap 
wood in fir and hemlock are outstanding fea- 
tures. Some of the competitive samples were 
badly stained, showing what happens, particu- 
larly from small mills in other districts, when 
sappy dimension that has not been properly 
treated beforehand is shipped. 

Mr. Hogue’s contention was that West Coast 
hemlock and Douglas fir gave Atlantic coast 
buyers much better values in comparison to 
prices obtained, than competitive woods; and 
also pointed out that field men have unani- 
mously stated that wherever they go in the 
Atlantic coast territory they find that dealers 
are not opposed to paying more money for 
West Coast woods—what they want is a sta- 
blized price, pointing out that the continual 
cutting of prices does not increase sales. 

Before taking the noon lunch recess the 
members received the news of the death of 
Fred Hart, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., long a prominent figure in 
Pacific coast lumber circles, particularly in 
San Francisco, Portland, and on Willapa Har- 
bor; and on motion the secretary-manager was 
directed to prepare suitable resolutions of con- 
dolence and sympathy to his family. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Following the noon recess Col. Greeley pre- 
sented the results of a painstaking survey of 
production among the mills of the districts 
manufacturing Douglas fir, West Coast hem- 
lock, western red cedar and Sitka spruce, in- 
cluding all of the small mills. He described 
the methods used in securing this production 
for the last year, which indicated its accuracy, 
and is believed to be the most complete re- 
port of the kind that has ever been made. 
This report secured from 678 active produc- 
ing mills during the year showed that the 
Douglas fir region of Washington and Oregon 
produced approximately 10,141,286,000 board 
feet in 1928. The production by districts was 
as follows: 


OREGON 
ns I ee ee 80,370,000 
Coos Bay, Marshfield and vicinity 341,179,000 
Willamette Valley............... 961,111,000 
Yaquina Bay, Toledo and vicinity 179,059,000 





that all of the mills would not adopt 
a firm price policy; and that those 
that did would be subject to competi- 
tion from those that did not. There 
is no satisfactory answer to this objec- 
tion. We can not expect such a pro- 
gram ever to go over 
But if even a fair proportion of our 
mills adopted a firm selling policy, ad- 
justed their cut by total volume and 
by items to maintain it, and stayed 
with it during the critical period of 
watchful waiting by the buyers, the 
response of the market would largely 
and in no great length of time accom- 
plish the purpose we are seeking. 


Conditions Favorable for Stabiliz- 
ing the Market 


The present time is opportune for 


_ mills during the mid-winter period in- 


dicate a reduction in cut during No- 
vember, December, January and Feb- 
ruary of at least 500,000,000 board 


feet below normal capacity or proba- 


| bly 75 percent more than the usual 


100 percent. | 


shut-downs during this season of the 
year. 

The estimates at hand indicate that 
the production of southern pine lum- 
ber during 1928 fell below that of 
the preceding year by not less than 


| 500,000,000 board feet; and that 


there will be at least this much further . 


such a movement on the West Coast. | 


The position of our industry is in- 
trinsically stronger than any time dur- 
ing the last five years. The reduction 
in cut during the last year has dem- 
onstrated to the trade the capacity of 
the West Coast industry to deal with 
its own problems and to take a posi- 
tive hand in its own future course. 
The lumber trade is looking to the 
West Coast for a more aggressive pol- 
icy in the future. Our stocks of lum- 
ber are substantially lower than those 
usually existing at this season of the 
year. The operating programs of the 


reduction in the cut of southern pine 
during 1929. 

During 1928, the aggregate orders 
and shipments from all softw pro- 
ducing regions in the United States 
exceeded their production of lumber 
by 3 percent. On the West Coast, 
since the first of May orders and ship- 
ments have exceeded the lumber cut 
by over 4 percent. In other words, 
mill stocks of softwood lumber have 


been materially reduced in the country 


| as a whole, as well as in our own 


producing territory. 
Yard Stocks Low 


In much of the country, further- 
more, there has been a liquidation of 
yard stocks 
brought them down to the lowest point 


' existing at any time for many years. 


And, while building appears to be de- 
clining slightly in some of the urban 
sections of the country, there is no 
ground for believing that the general 
consumption of lumber for building, 
construction, and industrial purposes 
will not be at least as great in 1929 
as in 1928. 

In a word, we face a favorable 
year. The general market and eco- 
nomic conditions are ripe for a strong 
upward movement in our business. 

I firmly believe that the West Coast 
lumber industry has the opportunity 
right now to cure its major troubles. 
We can do it if we will. The way 
is to put the brakes upon our excessive 
plant capacity and our inherent ten- 
dency to run full time and push the 





lumber on the market for what it will | 
| bring. The method is to adopt a firm 


policy, mill by mill, and hold to it, 
with such control of production, in 


| total volume or by items, as is neces- 


which has probably | 


sary to sustain it. 


Program for the West Coast 
ndustry Recommended 


I would like to offer the following 
program for the West Coast industry: 

First: Let each mill set its house 
in order by a moderate production 
program during the first months of 
1929, adjusted to its own stocks and 
order files and designed to meet the 


active buying period without the ne- 
cessity of forcing lumber upon the 
market. 

Second: Let each mill adopt and 
announce a firm price policy, based 
upon its own analysis of operating 
costs and fair profit, timber qualities 
and use values, trade relations and 
judgment of the market- This does 
not involve price agreements between 
mills, am proposing independent 
action by each company in setting up 
a selling program of its own. 

Third: The firm price policy of 
the individual mill would ordinarily 
take the form of definite schedules of 
prices and terms of sale, covering all 
items except those necessarily reserved 
for special quotations, and issued for 
some definite period of time. It need 
not necessarily take this form. The 
essential point is a firm selling pro- 
gram, covering some stated period 0 
time—even if no more than one month 
or one week—and held to strictly dur- 
ing that period. 

My main concern is to get the 
method started as widely as possible 
throughout the West Coast industry 
and put it to the commercial test. The 
essential idea is to establish a schedule 
of prices now that will hold our mar- 
kets to a fair profit level during the 
active buying period of 1929. Prices 
should as far as practicable be estab- 
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Tillamook ....... ees ecseecesccens 405,414,000 
Gaiumbla Bive?... cscs estcae 1,617,119,000 

Ee eee er eee 3,584,292,000 

W ASHINGTON 

Dt SEE er eee 671,113,000 
Willapa Harbor ................. 178,723,000 
Contralia-Chohalia 2... ..0ccecscwce 517,885,000 
eS. a eee 1,324,126,000 
EE OPER ne ere 1,153,458,000 
IIE hawt orks Zt da cease ie Se enc ac ane 1,188,925,000 
ee ESS ee ae 945,054,000 
NNN? oad univ oca cha awea eae ee 577,710,000 

OEE. p ktabases< ba Sea eka ace ser 6,556,994,000 


Most Important Part of Program 


Then in the words of President Tennant, 
“The important part of the program,” was 
taken up, namely the address of Col. W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager of the association, 
at this, the first annual meeting since his af- 
filiation with the organization. His address 
was entitled, “How Shall We Stabilize the 
West Coast Lumber Industry?” Col. Greeley 
read this address slowly and in a clear, loud 
voice, and this large gathering of lumbermen 
scarcely stirred as they listened in rapt at- 
tention to every word. [Norte: Col. Greeley’s 
address appears on the front page and pages 
64 to 68 of this issue——Ebrror. } 


Discussion on Col. Greeley’s Address 


President Tennant asked for a full and free 
discussion of Col. Greeley’s paper, saying that 
he would not ask others to do what he was 
not doing himself, and started out by com- 
menting on it. Some pertinent statements 
from the discussions that followed were: 


J. D. TENNANT—I believe the outstanding 
point is the matter of keeping our lumber mov- 
ing, which has as much to do with our price 
as anything. I believe we must accumulate 
stock during the period of slack building. Our 
own company will reduce our sales in the same 
proportion as our production during the first 
three months wf the year; namely, we will 
sell only 75 percent of our normal production. 

C. H. Hueeins—At the close of last year we 
inventoried our situation. Our returns have 
not been adequate of late years. When mill 
stocks accumulated to a high point we insisted 
that the sales manager sell. This year we 
decided to set a profitable price for our lum- 
ber, and if we can’t sell at that price we will 
reduce our output. 

R. H. BurNsipeE—I hesitate to get up after 
Col. Greeley’s wonderful address, because it 
would be too much like an anti-climax. I think 
this address is a classic and the most won- 
derful thing ever put before us. This program 
calls for confidence in each other. 


* speaker. 


From a letter from Charles S. Keith, of 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, to Col. 
Greeley on the subject, the following excerpt 
is taken: It seems you hit the keynote. Price 
and distribution, co-ordinated with production, 
and production subordinated to price and de- 
mand, are correct. To strengthen your plan 
you should have studies of market demand for 
six-month periods in advance. ~ 

Mas. Griccs—Our problem is like the prob- 
lem of the dirt farmer. It is one of co-opera- 
tion—one of regulation of production. He made 
a strong plea for more general co-operation 
and keeping production in line with demand. 

A. C. Drxon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore.—Col. Greeley is our principal 
He has talked against price cutting 
and overproduction. It may be that it will be 
necessary for our industry to go on a 10-month 
productive policy, such as has been the history 
in other districts, instead of our present 12- 
month period. In other districts climatic con- 
ditions have forced a 10-month production. 

GEORGE S. LONG, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.—Col. Greeley with only ten 
months of close observation has analyzed our 
problems better than we ourselves. We have 
realized that our price policy was wrong, and 
overproduction our greatest evil, but he has 
put it graphically before us. Every year there 
will be increasing demand for our products in 
this district. We are only on the threshold of 
the lumber industry out here. There is a les- 
sening in lumber production in other terri- 
tories. If we can bring a certain business 
ability to our industry, we will make some 
money yet. 

L. J. Bisseuu, Bissell Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash.—When I can’t get a profitable price for 
my lumber I shut down. I have just shut 
down for two weeks and I may have to shut 
down for two weeks next month. 

Witt DuBois, DuBois Lumber Co., Vancou- 
ver, Wash.—The first thing I think should be 
done is to increase the membership of this as- 
sociation. More of the industry should bear 
the burden. I also believe the lumber indus- 
try of the Pacific coast should get behind the 
policy of free tolls through the Panama Canal. 
I further believe we shouid stop the export 
of logs to Japan. Producers sell logs to Japan 
to be manufactured there in competition with 
our lumber. 

J. G. Dickson, Pacific States Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.—I believe thoroughly in the 
Greeley plan to let price regulate production. 


What British Columbians Are Doing 


At this point President Tennant read a tele- 
gram from F. H. Wilkinson, secretary-man- 
ager of the British Columbia Lumber & Shin- 
gle Manufacturers’ Association, saying that its 
members in a meeting Jan. 25 had passed a 


resolution reducing their operating time 20 
percent until March 1, and that more than 35 
percent of the members were willing to carry 
out such a plan. He also stated that the as- 
sociation had authorized its officials to pay 
$2,500 monthly to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association for its share of the trade 
promotion work. 

R. W. Vinnedge, still commenting on Col. 
Greeley’s address, said: “Col. Greeley’s ad- 
dress is a masterpiece. The industrial problem 
is the outstanding one of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Other industries have troubles similar 
to our own.” 

As President Tennant pointed out, the dis- 
cussion demonstrated that most of those who 
had anything to say were highly approving 
Col. Greeley’s suggestions. 

The Atlantic coast market, being one of the 
most important to the Pacific coast industry 
and a consumer of almost 25 percent of the 
production, is always a subject of intense in- 
terest. 


Distribution on the Atlantic Coast 


A. E. McIntosh, sales-manager Clark-Nick- 
erson Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., recognized 
as an authority in the inter-coastal trade, ad- 
dressed the members on the subject of dis- 
tribution of Pacific coast lumber products on 
the Atlantic coast. Mr. McIntosh has had 
wide experience in selling the Atlantic coast 
market through various channels, either F. A. 
S. to western wholesalers, or as a member of 
a group selling plan, selling C. I. F. in the 
Atlantic coast district. His comparisons are 
very interesting. 

Prefacing his talk with the statement that 
“the ultimate price which a manufacturer 
receives for his product is determined by 
the figures at which it is delivered to a cer- 
tain point along its merchandising journey, 
less the outlay required to place it there,” 
Mr. McIntosh said: 


Let us consider some of the steps involved 
in the movement of lumber between a West 
Coast mill and an eastern retail yard, observ- 
ing the effect of the transactions on the gen- 
eral price structure. I shall draw most of my 
conclusions from the Atlantic coast market, 
although the principles are of course applica- 
ble to all markets. Here, for example, is mill 
No. 1, with no sales organization beyond its 
own confines. The mill salesman transacts 
his deal with a western wholesaler, who books 
his steamship space and sells C. I. F. to an 
eastern wholesaler, who in turn sells to a re- 








lished with a view to carrying them 
through the season of slack demand as 
well as the season of active demand, 
and with the definite purpose of ad- 
hering to them through both. Changes 
in published price schedule will, of 
course, be necessary from time to time 
and will work themselves out ration- 
ally once this method of dealing with 
our markets becomes established. The 
main point at this juncture is to get 
the system started. We should make 
it known to the trade. I would like 
to publish in the Weekly News Letter 
of the West Coast Association the 
names of all of the firms in our indus- 
try which will advise us that they 
have adopted a firm policy for 1929, 
as a definite indication of the extent 
to which the West Coast industry is 
taking this course. 

Fourth: The price policy of e 
mill should include its terms of sale 
as between the wholesaler, retailer, or 
commission dealer, or any other chan- 
nels of distribution throuch which each 
mill offers its business. Far too often, 
a price is quoted to a wholesaler 
which will enable him to re-quote at a 
lower price than a direct salesman of 
the mill or a commission representative 
is allowed to quote; and far too often 
a commission broker is permitted to 
quote a price which will undersell a 
wholesaler who is buying for re-sale. 








This wobbling on prices as between 
different channels of distribution is one 
of the worst features of the general 
effort to keep lumber moving. Why 
should there not be a definite grada- 
tion of prices, or discounts, as between 
the selling representatives of the mills, 
direct retail sales, commission sales, 
and wholesale transactions, so that 
quotations through all of these chan- 
nels to the retailer or customer would 
be on a comparable basis? And why 
should not the mills provide definite 
price protection, through a fixed sched- 
ule of rates, to their own salesmen? 
Adherence to the terms of sale es- 


| tablished by the mill for the various 


classes of its trade is one of the most 
essential features of a firm selling pol- 
icy and one of the most important 
means of stabilizing the market. 

Fifth: To make a firm price policy 
effective in the domestic cargo markets 
and give the distributers of our prod- 
ucts the protection which they seek, the 
West. Coast lumber industry should 
unitedly attack the problem of the 
transit or consignment cargo. This is 
a big subject in itself, but I can not 
forbear to touch upon it briefly in a 
program for the industry. The con- 
solidation of West Coast lumber sales 


and distribution on the Atlantic sea- 


_ board through a series of strong or- 
' ganizations is one of the most promis- 





ing developments toward a solution of 
this problem. But aside from what 
may be accomplished in that direction, 
it is my belief that a solution is open 
through quoting all Atlantic coast sales 
on a delivered, or C: I. F. basis and 
including therein a uniform transpor- 
tation rate as established by the con- 
ference steamship lines. Our rail busi- 
ness is based upon fixed and stable 
freight rates; and in that respect at 
least the rail markets are protected 
from demoralization. Do we not have 
it within our power, notwithstanding 
the lack of control of cargo rates, to 
protect our seaboard markets by carry- 
ing the prices at the mill through to 
the receiving port by selling at a de- 
livered price which uniformly includes 
the most stable charter rate we have? 

Here again the controlling point is 
that of a firm selling policy adopted 
and maintained by the manufacturers. 
Once such a program was definitely 
established by the cargo mills, it wou'd 
surely react toward a stabilization of 
the Atlantic coast markets and 
strengthening the weakest point today 
in the lumber business of the West 
Coast. 


Stable Prices Should Regulate 
Production 


Once a firm price policy becomes 


| the prevailing practice in the West 





Coast industry, there would be estab- 
lished the most sound and the most 
direct basis for controlling production. 
The production program of each mill, 
by total volume and by items, should 
be directly related to its current sales 
and inventories so as to maintain the 
price policy which the mill has set up. 
Adjustments in production below nor- 
mal operating capacity will still be 
necessary, but they will be focused di- 
rectly upon the vital point of price. 
Each mill will have its own direct 
measuring rod as to when and how 
much it should restrict its output. And 
control of production would be di- 
rectly effective in supporting an estab- 
lished market rather than an effort to 
bring back a market that has passed 
under buyers’ conrol. This is, as 

see it, the only sure road to stability. 

A program of this character would, 
of course, be greatly strengthened by 
the consolidation of selling organiza- 
tions, particularly selling organizations 
of a stable character, controlled by the 
participating mills. Development in 
this direction as part of a firm price 
policy is one of the clearest needs of 
the West Coast lumber industry. 

Let me add at this point a plea for 
the closest attention by the principals 
of our West Coast lumber companies 
to their own selling policies and their 
sales trends from week to week. And 
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tail yard. Here again is mill No. 2 that 
reaches the same eastern retailer through its 
own eastern sales organization, eliminating the 
western and eastern wholesalers and having 
in common with mill No. 1 only the factor 
of transportation. Let us imagine a series 
of sales to a certain retailer, the lumber orig- 
inating alternately in mill No. 1 and mill 
No. 2. 

We start out with the premise that mill 
number one is reasonably satisfied with a price 
F. A. S. of $20, that the freight rate is $12, 
that the wholesaler in the West should have 
50 cents for his services in buying and as- 
sembling, that his eastern brother should have 
$1 for his efforts, and that the retailer, there- 
fore, pays a delivered price on sale number 
one of $33.50. 

Comes now mill No. 2 selling direct. His 
cost of selling is, perhaps, $1 as compared to 
the $1.50 set up as cost and profit of the 
wholesalers. He realized that he is entitled 
to this extra 50 cents, but perhaps he must, 
in order to displace his competitor, the eastern 
wholesaler, concede the 50-cent differential. 
Perhaps, he considers the loss of this differ- 
ential not excessive as an exploitation cost. 
Whatever his reasoning, his delivered price 
slips to $33, thereby establishing at once a 
lower level in the mind of the retailer. 


Price Goes Still Lower 


On the next transaction the eastern whole- 
saler, incensed at what he probably considers 
the unwarranted intrusion of a direct selling 
mill into his preserves, voluntarily goes him 
one better, and the retailer turns the deal at 
another reduction of 50 cents, $1 lower than 
his first purchase. The wholesaler may absorb 
the difference himself by surrendering his own 
profits, but you may be sure that ultimately 
he will attempt, and in self-preservation, must 
attempt, to safeguard his interests by taking 
that $1 out of the supplying mill. Anyway, 
the retailer now has bought lumber for $1 
less than the reasonable price first paid. 

The game of seesawing between the direct 
mill and tthe eastern wholesaler continues. It 
is now the turn of the mill to retaliate and, 
as before, money talks. Another 50-cent cut 
results, and the sale is closed at $32 or $1.50 
below his reasonable, original, delivered cost. 

Do you consider these transactions absurd, 
incongruous, impossible? They are occurring 
every day on the east coast. If they were the 
result of lower basic fluctuations they would 
be excusable, but during the last year we have 


seen the pitiful spectacle of unnecessary and 
suicidal competition between distributing 
agencies, sacrificing their costs and their 


profits and lowering the delivered price level, 
without any urge or pressure from the Pacific 
coast F. A. S. mills. In 1928 east coast sched- 
ules brought a higher relative price throughout 
the year on the F. A. S. basis than on the 


Cc. I. F. basis, that is, in the aggregate no 
differential whatever was earned for distribu- 
tion efforts. True, the wholesalers and the 
direct shipping mills bore most of the burden, 
but as water unerringly finds its own level, 
it may be accepted as axiomatic that sooner 
or later the mills in general, both direct and 
F. A. S., will suffer as a result of ill con- 
sidered and unnecessary deviations in their 
price contact with the retailer. 
When Chaos Results 

Such instances as I have cited are predi- 
cated on a stable freight rate and a normal 
flow of lumber. When, as is frequently the 
case, you add further complexities such as 
juggling with freight and forwarding a heavy 
volume of transits, is it any wonder that the 
result is nothing short of chaos? More than 
that, there are direct selling mills marketing, 
however, a part of their product through 
wholesalers, with the not infrequent result 
that through the two channels their own prices 
to an identical retailer on an identical inquiry 
actually vary as much as $2 a‘tthousand. This 
is not imaginary. Many retailers have had 
just that experience. Is it again any wonder 
that even the retailer, close buyer as he must 
be, throws up his hands in despair? 

That in the lumber business there are too 
many middlemen is true. That some of them 
should be eliminated is a worthy objective. 
That it is a legitimate ambition for a manu- 
facturer to assume the responsibilities and 
prerogatives of these middlemen can also be 
conceded. But in accomplishing this--it is 
arrant business folly to ignore the costs and 
profits of the processes thus evaded. In the 
final analysis that means the inception of 
reaction involving not only innocent competi- 
tors but the offender as well. Until that day 
arrives when all mills are selling direct, or so 
long as the wholesalers and distributers occupy 
an economic position in the scheme of mer- 
chandising, they represent one or more steps 
in the ladder by which our ultimate customers 
are reached, and we can not consistently re- 
move or avoid these steps without being pre- 
pared to substitute something adequate in re- 
placement. There is something to think about 
seriously, in this connection, and that is, if, 
in all these years, we have not been able to 
eliminate the so called wholesaler or distrib- 
uter, have we capitaized his services wherever 
possible? Have we invited his co-operation? 
Have we not, on the contrary, adopted a nar- 
row-minded, selfish attitude toward him and 
alienated his interest instead of pressing it 
into our service? 


Should Regulate Sales Practices 
Ultimately, it is inevitable that lumber 
manufacturers will exert control of their prod- 
uct to some extent at least, even as far as its 
sale to the ultimate consumer. That, how- 
ever, is a long step ahead and need not now 


be considered. Most certainly, though, the 
time has arrived when we should make it our 
business to regulate sales practices as far as 
the retail dealer. We owe that to him as well 
as ourselves. To do this we must commence, 
all of us, to reach in our consciousness, far 
beyond the confines of our own offices and 


plants. Watch the progress of our product 
through broker, wholesaler, distributer, ex- 
porter. Curb these gentlemen, encourage them, 


discipline them, eliminate them if necessary, 
but above all, whether or not we make use 
of their services never fail to take into ac- 
count their costs and profits, their effect on 
prices, and adjust our quotations accordingly. 

If the larger manufacturing units, with 
more or less complete, exclusive, sales organ- 
izations in the various consuming regions, are 
to receive co-operation from their smaller and 
weaker neighbors, who are altogether depend- 
ent upon outside sales agencies for their busi- 
ness, they must first analyze carefully their 
activities at the front. If, in their direct 
sales, they are not providing a sufficient mar- 
gin for the efficient and profitable in-between 
units that they are superseding, then their 
direct sales are in effect a challenge to their 
neighbors for a price war. 

On the other hand, it is certainly the duty 
of the non-direct selling mills, large and small, 
powerful and weak, to take careful stock of 
their sales activities. Should they provide for 
their outside agencies, by ill considered prices, 
arms and ammunition wherewith to work 
havoc upon the direct selling mills, that con- 
stitutes a challenge even more futile, because 
after all, the direct selling mill with its pre- 
sumably lower sales cost can stand a cut with 
more equanimity than the others. 


Wholesaler Is a Vital Factor 


In this connection, Mr. McIntosh said: One 
large group of mills, organized to sell direct, 
with a moderate profit for the distributer em- 
ployed, failed and disbanded partially because 
the ill-considered scramble for business on 
the part of their direct mill competitors took 
no note of distribution costs and profits. Con- 
tinuing, he said: w 

Too long with many of us the watchword 
has been “To Hell with the Wholesaler,” for- 
getting when we say it that it is tantamount 
to consigning to perdition the only sales chan- 
nels of some 75 to 80 percent of the lumber 
produced on the Coast. The wholesaler with 
all his faults, faults for which we ourselves 
are largely responsible, is a vital factor in 
our lumber economics and can not be disposed 
of with a wave of the hand. 

In conclusion, Mr. McIntosh said: The pur- 
pose of this address may be epitomized in an 
appeal to you to make the most of the weapons 
in your hands, to ask that in getting together 
on sales problems we call into our conferences 
at least some of the worthiest of the dis- 





i) 


let me also urge a closer correlation 
between the sales office and the pro- 
duction program in the mill. 


I am | 


putting the situation before you with | 


the utmost frankness; and with the 
privilege of frank speech I want to 
say that I believe one of the greatest 
weaknesses in our industry today is 
the tendency to leave the selling office 
to wrestle with its problems and dis- 
pose of its stocks as best it can with- 
out a strong, definitely established and 
controllling policy to guide it; and 
furthermore, that too frequently the 


ofice are not helped toward solution 
to the extent they might be if the pro- 
duction program of the mill were 
closely adjusted, day by day, to mar- 
ket conditions and opportunities. The 
West Coast lumber industry has made 
marvelous progress in logging and 
manufacture. Its weak point is in sales 
and merchandising. It is on that point 
of weakness that I urge the concen- 
tration of thought and effort to carry 
through a program of real stability. 

It should be understood that these 
suggestions, based upon a study of past 
conditions, are directed only to volun- 
tary action by the individual lumber 
manufacturer in applying to his own 
business the lessons that may be drawn 
from the general handicaps and diffi- 


culties which have beset this industry. 

I want to add a word about trade 
extension. It has a definite and im- 
portant place in this program. We 
can do much to enlarge the markets 
for West Coast woods and increase 
their prices through better recognition 
of their qualities. But trade extension 
will never be truly effective until the 
present weakness in over producing 
and in selling West Coast products 
is overcome. 

These two lines of effort should go 


_ hand in hand, namely: Trade exten- 
problems and difficulties of the selling | 


sion to gain new ground for the West 
Coast lumber industry and a firm sell- 
ing policy to take advantage of the 


_ markets we already have or the new 


markets we are able to enter. 

Nor should we overlook the impor- 
tance of progressive developments in 
merchandising, such as making Ameri- 
can Lumber Standards fully effective, 
promoting the marketing of our lum- 
ber on quality through such means as 
grade- and trade-marking, and meeting 
the consumer on the plane of personal 
service by the manufacturer to satisfy 
his particular requirements. These all 
have a place in our program. I am 
passing them now with scant notice 
simply to direct our thought today to 


the more fundamental questions of | 


| production and price policies. 





The Road to Profit 


The practical test of any such pro- 
posal as I have outlined is the profit 
it will earn for the West Coast lum- 
ber industry. A fair profit is the 
underlying essential of all business. It 
is what makes a business worth while, 
stable, the support of its communities 
and payrolls, and capable of efficient 
service to the public which consumes 
its products. The West Coast lumber 
industry must work out of the profit- 
less conditions in which it has been 
floundering. The effectiveness of our 
discussions of business conditions and 
our co-operative efforts to improve 
them all boil down to the acid test of 
giving this industry a living profit. Nor 
is this a selfish goal. Fair and stable 
profits are the corner stones upon 
which the future structure of the West 
Coast lumber business depends in its 
service to its States, its communities 
and its labor and in its relationship 
to the economic requirements of the 
entire country. Industrial reforestation 
will not be possible without a profit- 
earning industry. 

I have outlined what I believe to be 
the most direct road to a fair profit 
in the West Coast lumber business. 
Among the many things this industry 
can and should do to improve its posi- 





tion and increase its service, this prob- 
lem of establishing its position in the 
lumber markets through firm price 
policies and adjustments in production 
absolutely comes first. 

I am not so foolish as to expect that 
a change of this character can be put 
through over night. But I am con- 
vinced that this is the sound and 
straight road for the West Coast in- 
dustry to take; and that our present 
general economic situation is such that 
we can travel far on this road, right 
now in 1929, if we deteermine to do 
it. The opportunity is within our own 
grasp. It is a simple proposition of 
clean, sound merchandising through 
adjusting the volume and determining 
the price of his products by the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. It is in accord 
with the doctrine of self-government 
in industry which has been so strongly 
preached by President-elect Hoover 
and exemplified in recent years by the 
attitude and policies of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I am satisfied it 
can be done if the West Coast lum- 
ber manufacturers choose to do it. 

Hence, I propose as our program 
for 1929 a firm price policy for the 
individual mill and a control of pro- 
duction by the individual mill to the 
extent necessary to maintain its own 
price policy. 
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tributers.. You may be agveeably. surprised to 
find that after all their interests are not 
antagonistic to yours, that you have much in 
common with them and that given the oppor- 
tunity their efforts will react to your advan- 
tage. He recommended the formation of a 
committee of manufacturers and distributers, 
the mill members to be drafted from all types 
of mills. direct selling and indirect selling, 
large and small, car and cargo. With repre- 
sentatives from the better class of whole- 
salers, he said, this committee “should work 
out a code of differentials seeking to estab- 
lish a common ground whereby a reasonable 
measure of uniformity is obtained in respect 
to regional delivered prices.” Finally, he said: 
These and other sales problems have always 
in the past been left in ‘tthe hands of sales 
managers for solution. It is high time, 1 
think, for the principals in the industry to 
swing into action in the department of their 
operations that has the most direct bearing 
on their returns. Our whole sales policy 
urgently needs your attention. 


Walter Shaw, Chicago, manager of the cen- 
tral division, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, talked to the members 
on the subject of advertising and selling trade- 
marked and grade-marked lumber. He made 
an eloquent plea for trade-marked and grade- 
marked lumber. 

Following Mr. Shaw's urgent appeal, A. C. 
Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
spoke in support of the movement as a part 
of the association program and pointed out 
many advantages of both trade-marking and 
grade-marking lumber. Among many other 
things he said that “grade-marking and trade- 
marking your lumber identifies the product 
of your mill, which is particularly important 
in case of claim. It has great advertising 
value. The guaranty behind it carries selling 
psychology. It will stop mixing grades and 
juggling grades by intermediaries. There are 
more than fifty-seven good reasons for grade- 
and trade-marking lumber.” 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual dinner had a more than usual 
attraction, particularly for the old-timers in 
the organization. This was because it was 
well known that their veteran friend and as- 
sociate, E, G. Ames, of Seattle, was to be 
presented with an album autographed by 158 
of his friends and associates. 

The guests were filled with a good dinne;, 
and entertained by four excellent feature acts, 
and then listened to addresses by two promi- 
nent business men, Frank Lamb, Hoquiam, 
Wash., machinery manufacturer and logger; 
and H. G. Taylor, head of the department of 
public relations of the American Railway As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Lamb discussed foreign trade of the 
Pacific. He told of the great growth of the 
lumber exports to the Orient; of the im- 
portance of the exports and imports from 
Japan and China. Forty-two percent of the 
foreign trade of Japan is with the United 
States. He predicted a great future in busi- 
ness with China, and described the wonderful 
things that Japan has done in the last few 
decades. He urged lumbermen and business 
men to study foreign trade problems of the 
Pacific, to visit these great markets and find 
out what the people want, and learn to un- 
derstand and appreciate them. 

Mr. Taylor held the interest of his audi- 
ence while he told of the relationship between 
railways and the lumber industry, and what 
an important part transportation has always 
played in the lumber industry. Speaking of 
business generally, he said that “the problem 
of production has been solved. We have the 
problem of distribution yet to solve.” 

It was the privilege of Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, to present to Mr. Ames the book con- 
taining an appreciation and signed by his 
friends. Maj. Griggs expressed particular de- 
light in the opportunity of paying a short 
tribute to Mr. Ames, and in presenting the 
book, he said: “Mr. Ames, you couldn’t have 
anything that comes more from the hearts of 
all of us than this little book with our own 


signatures in it.” It was here he stated that 
Mr. Ames reminded him of a tall Douglas 
fir, straight—not a crooked thing in him. The 
vertical grain, the best cut in the log which 
won't curl or warp—that is the kind of char- 
acter Mr. Ames has. 

In accepting the book the veteran lumber- 
man showed considerable emotion, and at- 
tested his appreciation, and also spoke for 
Mrs. Ames and the pleasure he knew she 
would take in it. Mr. Ames recited a brief 
history of the lumber industry as it began 
in Maine, saying he believed that was the be- 
ginning of the lumber industry of this country 
on a real basis. He further described the early 
days of the founding of the lumber industry 
on Puget Sound, and closed by pointing out 
some of the fundamentals necessary to bring 
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prosperity to the industry in this district. 

In all, the banquet was a happy occasion and 
a fitting closing for one of the most outstand- 
ing gatherings of West Coast manufacturers 
for many years. At the speaker’s table were 
seated President J. D. Tennant, presiding; 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; A. C. Dixon, Booth- 
Kelley Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; Frank 
Lamb, Aloha Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Ernest Dolge, Ernst Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, 
Wash.; H. J. Arnett, secretary Northwest Re- 
gional Advisory Board, Seattle, Wash.; Karl 
Kellogg, president Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Walter Shaw, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; E. 
G. Ames, Seattle; H. G. Taylor, American 
Railway Association, Washington; Alex Pol- 
son, Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; 
I. N. Tate, manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; J. O. Cameron, Cameron 
Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C. 


Civil Service Examinations 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the United States Civil 
Service Commission of open competitive ex- 
aminations for junior forester and junior 
range examiner. Applications for the former 
must be on file with the commission not later 
than March 5, and for the latter, March 12. 
The examination for junior forester is to fill 
vacancies in the Forest and Indian Services 
and in positions requiring similar qualifications. 
The salary range for this position in the For- 
est Service is $2,000 to $2,500 a year. The ex- 
amination for junior range examiner is to fill 
vacancies in the Forest Service at a salary of 
$2,000 to $2,500 a year. Full information re- 
garding these examinations may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board of 
Examiners at the post office or customhouse 
in any city. 


Last Call for Illinois Annual 


In a bulletin issued this week by J. F. Bryan, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, a special invitation is ex- 
tended to dealer members and their friends to 
attend the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
organization which will be held Feb. 13, 14 and 
15 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The first business session will be held on the 
afternoon of Feb. 13, and will be opened with 
an address by President Ray Durham. Frank 
Dunning, secretary-manager of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, O. R. Hartwig, 
paint specialist for the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and J. F. Carter, of the Southern 
Pine Association, will all have special messages 
to convey to the attending dealers. 

Another high light of the convention will be 
the session on Thursday afternoon. This will 
be devoted to discussion of the home moderniz- 
ing movement and the showing of the film, “The 
Transformation.” Speakers at this session in- 
clude H. A. Sellen, president of the Morgan 
Sash & Door Co., who will talk about “The 
Dealer’s Relation to Home Building.” H. K. 
Nygaard, of Chicago, will tell about the Home 
Modernizing Bureau and W. H. Shay will repre- 
sent the face brick industry with a talk. 

The only morning session of the convention, 
that of Friday, will be in the nature of a retail 
dealers’ forum which will be led by A. C. Gauen 
for the first hour, and by E. C. Hole, manager 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, from 11 o’clock 
until noon. Dealers will be given an opportunity 
at this time to state their views, relate their 
experiences and present new ideas and methods. 
Tom Lehon, president of the Lehon Co., will 
open the Friday afternoon session with an ad- 
dress on the roofing business—how the dealer 
can get it and how to meet competition of the 
itinerant roofers. George A. Pettibone will be 


in charge of this session for one hour and J. W. 
Mackemer will use a half hour to present the 
association program for 1929. 

A special feature of the convention will be 
the exhibits which seventy manufacturers and 
manufacturers’ representatives will stage for the 
benefit of the retailers. 

A feature of the entertainment program will 
consist of a big show opening with a dinner at 
6:30 o’clock, Wednesday evening, put on by 
Hoo-Hoo, which will be followed by a concate- 
nation. The building material dealers will dine 
at 6 o’clock with Frank Dunning, of the National 
Builders’ Supply Association, as speaker. All 
building material dealers are invited to this 
banquet whether members of the Illinois asso- 
ciation or not. The annual reunion banquet and 
dance will be held on Thursday evening. Some 
high class entertainment will be rendered, fol- 
lowed by dancing. There will be no speeches. 
A complimentary luncheon to the exhibitors will 
be given at 12 o’clock, noon, Thursday. 

The women folks will be taken care of dur- 
ing the days they are in the city, a special 
a of entertainment having been arranged 
or them. This will include a reception at the 
hotel; matinee party, Wednesday afternoon; 
party for ladies only in the Black Cat Room of 
the hotel, Thursday afternoon; banquet and 
dance, Thursday evening, and luncheon at one 
of the downtown clubs Friday noon, to be fol- 
lowed by a splendid entertainment program. 

Arrangements. have been perfected with the 
railroads whereby a special rate of fare and a 
half for the round trip will be allowed on the 
certificate plan and all dealers wishing to take 
advantage o. this are advised to procure their 
certificates when buying their tickets to the 
convention. The certificate for the return trip 
will be validated at the registration desk. 
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Western Mills Hold First Engineering Conference 


By Making Manufacturing Secrets Common Property for Good of Industry Will 
Raise Standards of Machine Design and Operation 


Loncview, WASH., Jan. 26.—The first saw- 
mill engineering conference held on the Pa- 
cific coast ended a two day’s session here 
last Thursday, after forming a permanent 
organization to be known as Sawmill En- 
gineering Conference, which will hold annual 
meetings. There were in attendance two 
hundred and forty delegates respresenting 
all the lumber producing states of the West, 
Northwest and British Columbia, and there 
was also a delegation from Austria. 

A. M. Hagen, manager Bridal Veil Tim- 
ber Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., was chosen presi- 
dent; Ernest Dolge, president Ernest Dolge 
(Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., and W. G. Collins, 
superintendent Union Lumber Co., Ft. 
Bragg, Calif., were named vice presidents. 
George F. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The objects of the conference are to raise 
the standards of lumber manufacture; im- 
prove the machines and methods employed; 
provide a means for rapid exchange of manu- 
facturing information that would be helpful 
to the entire industry; stimulate inventors; 
improve lumber seasoning, and encourage 
better timber utilization and waste recovery. 
That this first meeting made a good start to 
attain the objects of the conference was the 
general opinion expressed by the delegates. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


A. M. Hagen, acting as chairman, called 
the conference to order in the beautiful 
Longview Public Library. George Corn- 
wall, of Portland, gave a brief history of 
early-day sawmills of the district. Roy F. 
Morse, manager Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
welcomed the guests to the city in the name 
of Mayor Gibbs, who was unable to attend, 
and on behalf of his own company; and also 
said he was sure the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., of Longview, was glad to have the 
conference held there. 

Lining Up Carriage for Straight Cut 

The first discussion was of methods for 
keeping the head saw carriage properly lined 
up on its track, so it will always cut straight 
lumber. Ed Percy, Union Lumber Co., Ft. 
Bragg, Calif., said he put thrust collars and 
springs on the axles of the carriage, which 
took the shock of loading logs, and prevented 
their knocking the track out of line. He 
said he balanced his carriage by putting the 
steam feed in the center, so when an average 
log was on the carriage there was equal 
weight on each wheel of the carriage. The 
carriage is thus kept in line, and produces 
straight, even-thickness lumber. 

Several speakers said it was unnecessary 
to move the log back from the saw, after a 
board had been cut, before returning the log 
past the saw to get it in position to remove 
another board. Tom Shields, of Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Seattle, said several mills 
were using double-cut band saws on single- 
cut head rigs, and were not swaging the 
teeth on the back cut of the saw, which en- 
abled the carriage to be returned after cut- 
ting a board without the necessity of moving 
the log back from the saw. 


Present New Ideas on Dog Design 

W. C. Bidwell, sawmill engineer, of Port- 
land, Ore., read a paper “Causes of Irregular 
Sawing,” and referred particularly to cutting 
the type of log that is timber-bound on one 
side—which means that the heart of the tree 
is not in the exact center of the log. To 
avoid waste in cutting such logs, he recom- 
mends a type of carriage dog that grips the 


log from below, as well as from above, 
claiming that the present dog, which grips 
only from above, has a tendency to turn a 
log of this type and produce miscut lumber. 

Ed. Percy, Union Lumber Co., Ft. Bragg, 
Calif., said it is using tong dogs on its car- 
riages, for redwood cutting. The gripping 
surface is two inches wide, and does not 
mar the lumber. These dogs are electrically 
operated by the setter. 

Chairman Hagen said that to cut 40-foot 
logs satisfactorily, a saw carriage should 
have five headblocks and knees, instead of 
four, as is the custom. 

Experiences in Edger Operation 

A. M. Hagen began a discussion of edgers. 
Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma, 
Wash., spoke of the sawyer’s tendency to 
favor the edgerman by giving him uniform 
sizes when possible, so the edgerman would 
not have to shift the heavy saws. Mr. Dolge 
said he thought that by putting in two edg- 
ers, thus dividing the work, the sawyer 
would then devote his attention to getting 
the highest grade lumber possible out of 
each cut of his saw, without regard for the 
work it might cause the edgerman. 

A. H. Onstad, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash, said he felt double feed 
rolls and power shift for the saws would 
help considerably. Ed Percy, Union Lumber 
Co., Ft. Bragg, Calif., said it had trouble 
in getting its edger always to cut straight 
lumber. The best method it had found of 
meeting this problem was to keep the rollers 
and straight edgers properly lined up. 
Others suggested using a steam or air cylin- 
der, with a roller on the end of the piston to 
hold against the lumber, and thus keep it 
hard against the straight edge; still another 
suggested crowding the lumber against the 
straight edge with an endless belt chain; 
another suggested a “pineapple” such as is 
used on planer feeding tables. Arno Mereen, 
sawmill engineer, of Berkeley, Calif., said 
he had found it helped to have fewer teeth 
in his edger saws—he used 14 teeth on a 
24-inch saw, and it made straight lumber. 
Paul Murphy, Timberland Lumber Co., New 
Westminster, B. C., said he used hollow- 
ground teeth on inserted-tooth edger saws, 
which not only gives straight lumber but 
saves much power. J. M. Kanall, Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., said it was using a No. 1 swage on 
its edger saw teeth, giving the teeth plenty 
of gullet, and that it changed all its edger 
saws at one time, instead of only half the 
saws at a time, as is the custom. Mr. 
Kanall said crooked lumber could easily be 
made by an edger with sharp teeth on 
some saws and dull teeth on others. He 
also said it was using saw guides made by 
Power Specialties Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 
which were giving much better satisfaction 
than guides made from lignum vitae. A 
committee was appointed to investigate, ex- 
periment and make a written report of its 
findings prior to the next meeting. 


Machine Lay-out for Ideal Fir Mill 

In discussing an ideal fir mill, W. H. 
Peabody, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash., said he thought the head rig 
should only break down the log; the shop 
cants should be cut on a double-cut sec- 
ondary rig. A. M. Hagen, Bridal Veil Tim- 
ber Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., said he considered 
a head rig and pony rig best. Harry Mor- 
gan, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, 
thought the ideal mill should break down the 


log on the head mill, cut the shop lumber 
and heavier cants on a pony, or secondary, 
rig, while the smaller flooring cants, etc., 
should go to the gang saws. W. H. Turner, 
Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., con- 
siders the ideal layout for fir to be a head 
rig, a 7-foot side ring, 12-inch edger and 
gang. He would trim his cants for grade be- 
fore sending them to the side rig. He says 
the side rig method produces the best values 
out of the log. 


Aid of Expert Machine Designers Needed 


R. E. Irwin, Potlatch Lumber Co., Pot- 
latch, Idaho, in speaking of manufacturing 
practices, said there was dire need for a con- 
ference, and that it should encourage the 
building of better and more nearly perfect 
machines for sawmills. He said lumber man- 
ufacturers are far behind other industries so 
far as precision machinery is concerned, that 
the best minds of the machinery world should 
help design better and more efficient ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of lumber, and 
that the industry should encourage them. 
He thinks equal attention should be paid to 
the proper seasoning of lumber; and that in 
drying, as in manufacturing, the endeavor 
should be to get quality lumber instead of 
quantity. Mr. Irwin said the manufacturing 
department should work closely with the 
sales department, and that grading should be- 
gin with the log and continue along the line 
until the final box grade was loaded into the 
car for shipment. He also read a paper en- 
titled “How Pondosa Pine Log is Cut.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


After some splendid moving pictures of 
adventure in Alaska were shown, S. E. 
Gange, Defiance Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., started discussion of grading and 
sorting tables. ‘The company had a heavy 
labor turnover on a short green chain; he 
installed roller top chain and the men stayed, 
and finally he was able to reduce the gang 
by two men due to the easier work. In re- 
grading the lumber at the sizer table served 
by the usual type of chain, it has short 
lengths of iron pipe, which act as rollers, in- 
stalled along the edges of the table an eighth 
of an inch below the top of the chain, thus 
enabling a man to drag lumber from the 
chain without much work. Mr. Gange is 
strongly in favor of doing all the heavy work 
possible by mechanical means, saying his 
men are more content with their jobs, and 
labor turn-over is reduced, while the effici- 
ency of each man is increased. 


Compare Sorting Tables and Chains 


Edgar Martin, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., told of its layout of long sort- 
ing chains, which gives ample time for 
proper grading. A. H. Onstad, Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., Longview, Wash., said each 
of the new mills being built there would 
have long chains, providing for more than 
400 segregations of lumber. It will install 
pipe rollers on edges of sorting table, to 
make it easy for the men to pull lumber from 
the table. Ed Percy, Union Lumber Co., Ft. 
Bragg, Calif., said it has a sorting table 1000 
feet long, served by wire rope cables, which 
have been running day and night for twelve 
to fourteen years without mechanical at- 
tention. It has a section that “is equipped 


with 6-inch power rollers to remove heavy 
lumber. The cable travels 30 feet a minute, 
and is driven by a 15-horsepower motor. 

T. E. Heppenstall, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
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Longview, Wash., demonstrated the device 
he has perfected for quickly determining the 
moisture content of a piece of lumber. It is 
being made in different styles, including a 
portable size for inspectors, as well as one 
which is attached to a planer, which deter- 
mine and stamp on the piece of lumber its 
exact moisture content. Manufacturing rights 
on the device have been turned over to C. 
J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and that company will manufacture 
and sell it along with its instruments for 
dry kiln control. 


Machines Save Work; Make Men Content 


H. C. Hilke, Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., told of the growth of its 
plant. The restricted ground area it has 
necessitated his finding new ways to expand. 
He told of originating the now well-known 
Hilke lumber piler because he was short of 
piling room. This machine lowers the cost 
of piling lumber, and it is as easy to pile 
lumber 46 feet high as it is to pile it ten feet 
high. He told of his experiments which re- 
sulted in the almost universal practice of 
making cedar siding on a band re-saw. He 
put teeth on the back of a single-cut band 
saw, which eliminated the need of off-setting 
the log before it could be returned past the 
saw, and has been using this method for the 
last fifteen years. Mr. Hilke also told of putting 
two air kickers on the saw carriage, which 
serve as a cushion when logs are thrown 
against the knees; turn logs without using 
the nigger, and do not bruise logs like the 
nigger does, and which also kick the last 
piece of lumber off the carriage. The kick- 
ers have 6-inch cylinders, and the compressor 
and its motor are on the carriage. The 
kicker is operated by the setter. The com- 
pany has a mirror hung so the sawyer can 
see the ends of the logs, and another mirror 
is hung so the setter can see whether the 
rolls are clear before he kicks off the last 
piece of lumber from the carriage. Mr. Hilke 
is firmly of the opinion that it pays the man- 
agement to make work as light as possible 
for the employe, provided the man is kept 
busy all the time. If he is kept busy at light 
work, he likes his job better and his friendly 
attitude toward his job and the company is 
reflected in his family life, and the whole 
family, and the community, is benefited. 


Suitable Saws for Medium Size Mill 


“The Medium Size Saw Mill” was the sub- 
ject assigned to W. A. Woodard, W. A. 
Woodard Lumber Co., Cottage Grove, Ore., 
and others. Mr. Woodard said he had found 
that a solid tooth circular saw is best for his 
purpose. He uses a 56-inch saw, with 50 
teeth with 134-inch throats, and over a long 
period he has found his cost for saws to be 
2.4 cents a thousand. His logs average 400 
feet each, and he is cutting an average of 
261 logs a day. Both his head saw and edger 
take 5-16-inch saw kerf. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Hugo Bruckmann, chief engineer for G. 
Topham & Co., a sawmill engineering firm 
of Vienna, Austria, exhibited stereopticon 
views of several European sawmills, as well 
as logging operations, explaining the various 
machines. A Jugo-Slavia logging scene dis- 
closed a logging flume, and brought out the 
information that selective logging was done 
in the winter only; bark is peeled from the 
logs; splash dams for a short season only 
furnish sufficient water to float the logs to a 
point where a narrow gage. railroad picks 
them up and takes them to the mill, where 
they are cold-decked by hand labor into high 
piles. Logs sufficient for the year’s operation 
must be brought in within a very short time. 
A picture taken in Austria showed skidding 
with a gas donkey—the very first machine of 
its kind in that country. Austria has more 
than 20,000 small water-power sawmills; tim- 
ber is a permanent crop, and many a peas- 
ant owns his mill. The logs are small and 


. and for other purposes. 


only a gang saw and edger are needed. Fine 
gage saws are used, and for many purposes 
the lumber is smooth enough without plan- 
ing. One mill shown in Rumania has twelve 
gang saws in it, and no other machinery ex- 
cept edgers. The feed on these gangs is 
about twice as fast as the average American 
gang saw. A sawmill in Sweden was pictured 
that was built of steel and concrete “for per- 
manent operation.” The speaker explained 
this by saying the Swedes consider timber as 
a crop—that it is on a sustained yield basis, 
and they expect always to have need for the 
sawmill. A mill in Austria uses a briquet- 
ting machine, and the pitch in the wood is 
the only binder needed to make the particles 
adhere to each other under the pressure of 
700 pounds used. 


Shadows of Wires Help Plan Edger Cut 


A very clever device in an European mill 
consisted of a strong light over the edger, 
with fine wires below it so the wires cast 
shadows on the board to be cut, showing the 
edgerman exactly where the board could be 
cut to best advantage. These wires were co- 
ordinated in movement with the movement 
of the edgerman’s saw levers, hence he 
would move his levers until the shadows 
thrown by the lamp indicated the most ad- 
vantageous place to edge the board. In Aus- 
tria the largest logs do not exceed 40 inches 
in diameter. Much of the side cut is half 
an inch in thickness. 

Methods of yard transportation were 
briefly discussed by Mark Colby, Colby Steel 
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& Engineering Co., Seattle, Wash., and A. 
H. Onstad, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, Wash. Mr. Colby showed some pic- 
tures of his cranes in operation. Mr. Onstad 
said the conference should give more thought 
to the problem of lumber buggies, industrial 
cars, or the other methods used for lumber 
transportation around the plant. 


Sorts Kiln Charges for Moisture Content 


Edgar E. Martin, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., read an interesting paper 
on dry kiln practice. He pointed out the 
different requirements for lumber for use in 
cabinet and furniture making; of lumber for 
general construction, for home construction 
While 10 percent 
moisture content is satisfactory for some 
uses, other uses demand drier lumber; while 
for still another lumber with a higher mois- 
ture content is necessary. He felt the Hep- 
penstall machine for measuring moisture 
content a great asset to the industry. He 
said that heat, humidity and_circulation— 
the three essential factors in drying lumber 
—were more easily controlled in a dry kiln, 
which was the best reason for kiln drying. 
He also told of his company’s method of 
handling its lumber. At the green chain it 


is segregated as to clear and common, as to 
grades, lengths, widths, vertical or flat grain. 
Stock which is to be kiln dried is selected 
as to moisture content of the pieces, thus 
enabling the company to put into one kiln 
stock that will dry alike, or nearly so. He 
thinks the dry kiln operator should have 
every convenience in equipment and quarters 
to enable him to perform his work efficiently. 
There should also be facilities to. control 
heat and humidity in the stock room, where 
kiln dried lumber is kept while awaiting 
shipment. 


Moisture Content Must Please Trade 


F. R. Titcomb, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., told of a large eastern fac- 
tory that had been shipped a trial order of 
fir lumber. This had not been dried prop- 
erly, so that the factory was displeased with 
it and discontinued the use of fir. It was a 
long time before it could be persuaded to 
try a second order of fir. In speaking of 
the conference, Mr. Titcomb said, “Let’s 
make our secrets common property, and help 
each other, for the good of the industry,” 
and this thought was really the keynote of 
the conference. 

Archie C. Knauss, Oregon-American Lum- 
ber Co., Vernonia, Ore., said the trade de- 
mands clear lumber today, with a moisture 
content under 10 percent, so it will not 
shrink after being nailed in place. He pointed 
out also that there was no common mois- 
ture content even in the different pieces of 
finish lumber in the same room, and told of 
testing the woodwork of the convention hall 
with the Heppenstall device that morning, 
and finding that the moisture content of the 
finish varied according to its location with 
reference to a window or door etc. He said 
further that when lumber had a moisture 
content of 10 percent or less, it can be sur- 
faced smoothly, and the buyer requires that 
it should do so. His company’s practice, at 
present, is to dry its common to 20 percent 
moisture content, which gives an acceptable 
product and yet does not seriously loosen 
knots. 


Big Investment in Kilns Pays Dividends 


Judd Greenman, Oregon-American Lum- 
ber Co., Vernonia, Ore., said that in the last 
4¥%4 years the company had dried 72% per- 
cent of the lumber cut in its mill, timbers 
and other lumber shipped green making up 
the remainder of its production. He said 
while it had an investment of nearly $500,- 
000 in kiln drying equipment, it was a satis- 
factory investment. Its degrades in drying 
now run about 10 percent on No. 1 com- 
mon, and only 5 percent on clears and lower 
grades of common, and its lumber meets the 
approval of its customers. He considers the 
major problems in kiln drying to be: 

1. Reducing the spread betwen the wetest 
and driest pieces in a load going into the kiln. 

2. Maintaining uniform drying conditions 
throughout the kiln. 

3. Determining what the moisture content 
should be, and then drying each major item 
according to the req¥irements for the. use to 
which it will be put. 

4. Drying with a minimum of check in the 
various grades. 

5. Making common Sisabor with knots ac- 
ceptable to 'the trade. 


Mr. Greenman offered the conference the 
facilities of his company for study of any 
problems regarding kiln drying. He sug- 
gested as a likely subject for discussion the 
question of absorption of moisture after kiln 
drying. 

C. F. Peterson, Weyerhaeuser Sales..Co., 
Spokane, Wash., ‘said that, in the pine dis- 
trict, after lumber comes from the dry kiln 
it is either dipped in water or sprayed, 80 
it will take up enough surface moisture to 
plane nicely. 

Harry Morgan, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash., said that in the mills it is 
now building it expects to run its planers 
450 feet a minute on flooring, 400 feet on 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on § gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 





You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
Suess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 














537 Mer. Exch. Bldg | 

















St.Louis,Mo. Chicago, Ill. Sam Francisco, Cal. 
SCRIBNER’S 

Lumber and Log Book 

Mest complete book 


of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments oi all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord W 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


PAD For’ 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








1) Qnae "'CTENCIL 
ED.OMITH IS WORKS. 
(1.O0G HAMMERS Sa 
Grave WRADE MARKING RUBBER STAMPSy-8 


426 CAMP ST, — NEW ORLEANS, LA. = 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tor) capacity ss00 Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 








ceiling, and 600 feet on. dimension lumber. 
Plane Sap Side Up for Best Grade 


A discussion as to whether it made better 
lumber to run the sap side up when putting 
stock through the planer, brought out the 
strong conviction of many operators that 
higher grade, better lumber is made when 
the sap side is upward, as the grain is not 
raised in the sap wood. 


Prefers Individual Fans to Central Suction 


H. C. Hilke, Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., in a discussion as to the 
best type of blower for saw mill refuse, said 
he had installed an individual fan, with in- 
dividual separator, above each machine, 
while two large fans on his main blowpipe 
take the refuse to the burner. He found this 
plan very successful. When he increases the 
speed and feed on a planer, or other machine, 
he has merely to increase the size or suc- 
tion of one individual fan to keep the ma- 
chine clear of refuse. 
tion fan is used, it is difficult always to 
obtain sufficient draft to clear a machine, as 
when it is speeded up it throws the entire 
suction system out of balance. 


Describes Plans for Big Longview Mills 


A. H. Onstad, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash., brought out blueprints 
and described the Weyerhaeuser mills now 
under construction there. Because of the 
height of the dike along the Columbia River, 
it is necessary to have log slips 700 feet 
long. These are divided into two sections, 
each with a special drive. 

Mill No. 1 will cut selected fir logs, on 
the one head rig, breaking them down to 
cants which will be passed to two 8-foot 
double-cut bands and a large capacity gang 
saw. An ample number of edgers and trim- 
mers is provided, more than the usual prac- 
tice would call for. There will be two sorters 
—one for clear and the other for common 
lumber. 

Mill No. 2 will have three 9-foot double- 
cut head rigs. Logs will be cut to length on 
the deck, and the maximum length sawed 
will be 32 feet. There will be a vertical re- 
saw and two gangs. A great many timbers 
will be cut in this mill. 

Mill No. 3 has not yet been started, but 
it will be a cedar mill; although in emergen- 
cies it will be able to cut fir or hemlock. 

A projected shingle mill will contain six- 
teen upright shingle machines. 

The power house will contain eight 800 
horsepower boilers, with 325 pound pressure, 
superheated to 580 degrees. There will be 
two 500 kilowatt turbo-generators. Steam 
from the turbines will be used in the dry 
kilns. 

There are fifty dry kilns planned—five 
groups, ten in a group. Lumber will be seg- 
regated on the chains, so as to get the same 
type in each load and thus make possible 
uniform drying. 

Cranes and industrial cars will handle the 
lumber, from the time it is cut until it is 
loaded for shipment. The four storage sheds, 
78 by 990 feet, will be served by bridge 
cranes, as will the huge loading sheds. 

The wharf along the Columbia River will 
be 140 feet wide and 1760 feet long. Lum- 
ber will Be placed on it by straddle type 
carriers just prior to the time it is to be 
loaded on steamers—lumber will not be stored 
on the wharf. The straddle carriers will be 
served by two double gantry cranes, which 
have a 100-foot span and handle lumber to 
and from piles 29 feet high. All of the lum- 
ber for water shipment is stored behind the 
dike, and the two cranes will serve storage 
space that will hold 17,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Outline Objectives of Conference 
The report of the resolutions committee, 
which was adopted, outlined the objects of 
the conference; extended thanks to the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. and Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. for their courtesies and co-opera- 
tion; recognized the inspiration and valuable 


Where a central suc- 





services rendered by the forestry schools jp 
training men for various departments of the 
lumber industry, and pledged best efforts to 
assist these schools to strengthen their 
courses of instruction in sawmill engineer. 
ing; instructed the officers to appoint com. 
mittees to obtain and compile data pertaining 
to subjects of interest to lumber many- 
facturers, this data to be submitted, with 
recommendations when deemed advisable, 
sufficiently in advance of the next meeting 
for them to be distributed to members prior 
to the annual convention. 


Officers and Directors Are Elected 


The nominating committee rendered its 
report, which was adopted by unanimous 
vote, and the following nominees declared 
elected: 


President—A. M. Hagen, Bridal Veil Timber 
Co., Bridal Veil, Ore. 

Vice Presidents—Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge, 
Ine., Tacoma, Wash.; and W. G. Collins, Union 
Lumber Co., Ft. Bragg, Calif. 


Secretary-treasurer— George F. Cornwall, 
Portland, Ore. 


Regional directors—Washington, E. W. Stu- 
chell, Everett; Oregon, E. E, Martin, Eugene; 
Idaho, R. E. Irwin, Potlatch; California, J. M, 
White, Weed; Montana, J. F. Main, Bonner; 
British Columbia, E. W. Haskell, New West- 
minster; Arizona, I. B. Koch, Flagstaff; New 
Mexico, George B. Breece, Alamagordo; Colo- 
rado, John Zalaha, McPhee; South Dakota, C, 
J. Warren, Rapid City. 

The conference was adjourned, to meet 
again next year, before which time various 
committees to be appointed by the directors 
will report in writing the results of their 
investigations of the various machines as- 
signed to them. 

The_ invitation of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. officials to visit the new mills was ac- 
cepted by most of the delegates, on Thursday 
afternoon. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
also extended an invitation to visit its plant 
at Clearwater, Idaho, and a special railroad 
rate had been made available to parties wish- 
ing to make the trip. 


FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET 


On Wednesday evening the conference 
held its first annual banquet in the hand- 
some dining room of the Hotel Monticello. 
J. D. Tennant, vice president of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., presided and saw to it 
there was no speech-making indulged in, save 
a few remarks from F,. R. Titcomb, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., who closed by saying, 
“Never before have I attended a meeting 
that meant so much to our industry.” Mr. 
Tennant also read telegrams of appreciation 
and congratulations from the California Door 
Co. and the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. In 
a telegram, R. A. Long, chairman of the 
board of Long-Bell Lumber Co., said in 
part, “Technically trained minds are essen- 
tial to every industry. We have a full ap- 
preciation of your competence in the past 
and your promise for the future.” 

Following the sumptuous repast, many of 
the delegates visited the Long-Bell mills in 
busses provided by that company, which also 
furnished guides to show the visitors the 
specific things they wished to see. 





New York Forestry Legislation 


Axeany, N. Y., Jan. 26.—At a conference of 
the State reforestation commission and leading 
conservationists, held in New York last Thurs- 
day, proposed .legislation for the reforestation 
of approximately 850,000 acres in this State, at 
a cost of $100,000,000, was approved. The bills 
providing for State and county aid and an 
appropriation of $100,000 for immediate use in 
facilitating an elaborate conservation pro- 
gram are expected to come before the 
legislature within the next few days. Part of 
this proposed legislation authorizes counties to 
reforest parcels of less than 500 acres in area, 
the State sharing equally in the expense. Esti- 
mates that have been worked out indicate that 
there are more than 1,500,000 acres of idle land 
included in these smaller areas. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 5-6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane Wash. Annual, 


Feb. 5-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 5-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Tennessee Retail Lumber & Millwork 
Dealers’ Association, Whittle Springs Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail ULumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 14—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Feb. 16—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Shreveport, La. 

Feb. 19—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, LaFayette Hotel, Clinton, Ia. 

Feb, 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 20-21—National 
Lumber Salesmen, 
Annual, 

Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Butte, Mont. Annual. 

Feb. 27—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 

Feb. 27-28—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 


Association of Commission 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Iowa. Annual, 

March 6-7—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls Auditorium, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Annual, 


March 6-8—Province of Quebec Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. Annual. 

March 12—Roofer Manufacturers’ 
bus, Ga, 

March. 14-15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

March 18-19—Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

March 20-21—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

March 22—Eastern Millwork Bureau, New York 
City. Annual. 

March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Club, Colum- 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D Annual. 

April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
yn am Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual, 





Plan South Dakotans’ Entertainment 


Sioux Faurs, S. D., Jan. 28.—The Tri-State 
Association of Building Material Salesmen is 
planning as usual to take care of the entertain- 
ment features at the annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
which will be held March 6 and 7, in this city. 
President F. Lloyd Douthit, of the salesmen’s 
association, has appointed convention committees 
as follows: 

Locations—E. O. Satnan, J. E. Johnson, Max 
Rysdon and Max Fellows. 

Banquet—A. H. Thornton, E. W. Steffen, 
H. M. James, Karl J. Benz and Clarke Stone. 

Entertainment—J. L. Hildreth, Eugene Re 
Qua, J. H. Klein, J. W. Horner and James 
Harrison. 

Finance—George A. Carroll, George John- 
son, D. L. Hood and C. W. Jones. 


Sneentsaaws 


Alabama Dealers Active 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 28.—Within the last 
month meetings of more than passing importance 
to the retail lumber and material men of this 
State and possibly to others have been held. 
The first of these was held Jan. 8, when C. H. 
Cowan, of the Cowan Lumber Co. and vice 
president of the Alabama Lumber & Material 
Men’s Association, invited a group of men 
prominent in real estate and building and loan 
and contractors, insurance men, lumbermen, 
builders’ supply dealers, lumber manufacturers 
and bankers to discuss a plan whereby a home 
modernization bureau would be established and a 
campaign launched to foster remodeling, re- 
building, renovating and modernizing of resi- 
dences and other buildings. A decision was 
reached to put this into working shape and a 
committee named to work out a plan and estab- 
lish a bureau. 

Following the general meeting of the after- 
noon, all salesmen of the lumber and supply 
dealers met at the Battle House for a dinner 
meeting, when Allen G. Loehr, of the State 
association, expounded the gospel of “Trade 
Ethics” especially as bearing upon salesmanship. 

On Jan. 21 Director Albert Holman, of the 
State association, called a meeting at Tusca- 
loosa, at which representatives of all lumber 
and builders’ supply dealers sat down for the 
first time to discuss ways and means of stopping 


the leaks and to see if 1929 could be made a 
banner year in the building of a better business 
for each dealer and at the same time make more 
real honest-to-goodness profits than have been 
possible in the past with the price-slashing, 
non-co-operating conditions. 


Seattle Retailers Frolic 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Once a year the 
lumber retailers of Seattle and their friends 
gather at some suitable spot and put on a ban- 
quet and entertainment that, each year, attracts 
a larger gathering than did the previous affair. 

Last night was no exception to the rule, for 
250 were around the tables at the Seattle Yacht 
Club when the 1929 banquet of the retailers— 
officially known as the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association—got under way. Besides 
an excellent dinner of which a juicy steak 
formed the piece de resistance, there was a 
— entertainment that lasted well into the 
night. 

Easily the hit of the cabaret was Lee Bar- 
tholomew, of the Dunn Lumber Co., who, 
with his banjo, burnt-cork facial covering, and 
voice particularly suited to the ballad type of 
songs he sang, entertained the gathering with 
a musical account of an epic price battle fought 
by two prominent Seattle retailers to secure a 
desirable order. Some of the boys insist “there 
was more truth than poetry to the song,” but 
others say only that “it might have happened.” 
Anyway, it served to put the crowd in fine 
spirits for the following numbers on the pro- 
gram. 


Pageant to Open Convention 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Jan. 29.—Wisconsin lum- 
bermen will show their appreciation to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
for the gavel to be given to the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, and also open 
their thirty-ninth annual convention here, Feb. 
19, in an unusual way. 

A pageant is being prepared for the open- 
ing of the convention on that afternoon, during 
which the gavel, made from wood taken from 
the roof of the White House, will be pre- 
sented to Ben F. Springer, president of the 
association. 

It will be a colonial tableau, reminiscent 
of the time when James Madison was presi- 


dent of the United States and lived in the 
White House after it had been re-built. It 
was at that time that the lumber from which 
the gavel was made was placed on the roof 
of the President’s home. There will be danc- 
ers to depict the dainty minuet, dressed in 
colonial costume, and a page will carry the 
gavel on a pillow, to the stage of Kilbourn 
Hall, in the Milwaukee Auditorium. There 
will be fanfare of trumpets, announcing the 
arrival of the page and his escort. 

When the stage is reached, the dancers will 
present their interpretation of the occasion, and 
a dramatic reader will read the letter from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, formally presenting the gavel to the Wis- 











| Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 
Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 


IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 
Brown Lumber Company 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Sidin Colting, Tivesind, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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As N i 
TELEPHONE 


Any time a customer wants stock 
you haven’t on hand, remember that 
it is as near as your telephone. Just 
call Seidel—St. Louis for anything 
in shingles, frames or lumber—one 
board up. Immediate shipment over 
any of 27 R.R.’s. 


CALL GRAND 0240 


Keep your inventory down by 
making OUR big and varied stock 
YOUR stock. 


How may we serve you today? 


Senele 


LUMBER Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








T. H, Garrett B, F. Spencer 


T.H.Garrett 


LUMBER CO. 


Established 1887 
MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GOOD GRADES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Mills:—Selma, La.; Haynesville, La. Waukegan, Tex. 
Forest, Mi 


Chemical Bldg..ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Poplar 
( Eastman- Magnolia 
Gardiner Oak 

















Hardwood Co. Beech 
Laurel, Miss. 
Member Hardwood Gum 
\ Manufacturer's Institute. Poplar Bevel 
Siding 
Box Shooks 
° ° IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
ESTMONT 


| a.s0 {Yellow Pine 


| WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Arron Pa. New York, N.) Y. 








consin association. President Springer will 
then respond for Wisconsin. 

The convention will be held Feb. 19, 20, 
and 21, with headquarters for the exhibits and 
business sessions at the Auditorium. Hotel 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Schroeder, 
and the social events for the ladies will be 
held there, as will the principal social event, 
the annual dinner-dance, on the second night 
of the convention. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary, and the 
other officers of the association, have sched- 
uled a number of prominent speakers for the 
convention this year, and they anticipate as 
large or larger attendance of lumbermen and 
their ladies this year than last. 

Activities of Philadelphia Bodies 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 28.—At the first 
meeting over which he presided since his elec- 
tion, Joseph P. Comegys, president of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
announced last Monday the following committee 
appointments. The first name in each com- 
mittee is that of the chairman: 


Membership—J. Elmer Troth, D. A. Souder, 
Cc. L. Betts, M. H. Tilghman, George W. Butz, 
jr.; by-laws and rules—Charles C. Cross, Hor- 
ace G, Hazzard, F. A. Dudley, J. C. Huff; rail- 
road and transportation—David A. Kay, D. B. 
Curll, A. E. Stitzinger, Walton R. Johnston; 
inland waterways and Panama Canal—Gail G. 
Bennett, John T. Green, W. P. Shearer; enter- 
tainment—Harry Preston, John M. Coin, A. J. 
Levy, Mark H. Finley, M. G. Wright; trades 
relations—John I. Coulbourn, George Kessler, 
jr., R. Wyatt Wistar; publicity—Ben T. Haz- 
zard, Charles F. Kreamer, William H. Fritz, 
ir., J. A, Finley; forestry—Owen M. Bruner, 
Maurice W. Wiley, and Robert L. Gibson. 
Fred S. Underhill was named historian. 





It was announced last week that the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia will be held Thursday, March 7, at 
which time new officers and directors will be 
elected. 


Confer on Trade-Marking 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 25—The Pa- 
cific coast division of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was host at a 
luncheon on Jan. 23 to pine manufacturers of 
California and southern Oregon, the guests be- 
ing largely members of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
subscribers to the National trade extension 
campaign. John M. Gibbs, National trade ex- 
tension manager, was unable to be present, but 
sent two of his able assistants, Walter F. 
Shaw and Harry G. Uhl. Arrangements for 
the meeting were handled by A. C. Horner, 
manager, Pacific coast division. 

The purpose of the conference was to con- 
sider the tentative National marking agree- 
ment providing for the licensing of mills to 
use the National mark on lumber which meets 
certain National standards as to manufacture 
and grade. 

The agreement was explained by Walter 
Shaw, who emphasized that it was simply a 
proposal and subject to modification to meet 
legitimate objections or suggested improve- 
ments that might result from this and other 
similar meetings. A generally fine co-operative 
interest in the proposal was shown, and most 
of those present entered the discussions. 

H. D. Mortenson, president Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., summed up 
the various points brought out, which seemed 
to represent the consensus of the group. The 
first of these suggestions was to broaden the 
license provisions to include certain lumber 
sizes widely manufactured but not now in- 
cluded in American Lumber Standards. The 
second was that no manufacturer be permitted 
to use the National mark unless he pays the 
full 10 cents. a thousand or its equivalent to 
the TX campaign. These and other sugges- 
tions developed at similar meetings will 
fhoroughly considered in drawing up the final 
National contract. There were twenty-nine 
present at this luncheon meeting. 


North Dakotans’ Program 


Farco, N. D., Jan. 29.—The twenty-second 
annual convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held here 
Feb. 13 and 14 and, judging from preliminary 
arrangements, the program this year will be 
one of the most interesting ever held, accord- 
ing to Floyd Lavelle, manager of the William 
H. White & McCulloch Lumber Co., president 
of the State organization. . 

One of the principal features of the conven- 
tion will be an address by Dr. Marion Nelson 
Waldrip, Columbia, Mo., prominent as a con- 
vention speaker. Another feature will be the 
showing of the moving picture, “The Trans- 
formation.” The convention will be held in the 
Elks Temple and Mayor J. H. Dahl will wel- 
come the lumbermen to Fargo. W. H. Ba- 
deaux, Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, will address 
the convention Thursday forenoon, Feb. 14, 
and there will be other talks by men promi- 
nent in the lumber business. 

The annual concatenation of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo will be held Feb. 13, 
iollowing which the annual lumbermen’s 
“whoopee” party will be held with Otto By- 
strom, manager’ of the Central Lumber Co., 
Moorhead, as master of ceremonies. The an- 
nual banquet given for the retail lumbermen 
by the salesmen covering this territory will be 
held at 6:30 p. m. Thursday. 


Pine Box Distributers in Annual 

San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 25.—The annual 
meeting of the California Pine Box Distributers 
was held here on Jan. 24 and was devoted largely 
to routine business. After hearing the report 
of the general manager, the members expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the progress 
made in 1928. The movement of shook for the 
last year was reported to be a little above normal. 
All officers were re-elected with the exception of 
the first vice president, H. D. Mortenson being 
elected to this office to replace J. E. Danaher, jr., 
deceased. Other officers are Willis J. Walker, 
president; C. R. Wisdom, second vice president 


and general manager; and H. W. Tempelman, 


secretary-treasurer. 


Wood Industries Decreasing 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 28.—That the number 
of New York State industries engaged in the 
manufacture of wood products, and the volume 
of wood grown in the State are rapidly dimin- 
ishing is shown in a new survey just published 
by the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University. The study was made by 
Prof. Raymond J. Hoyle, of the department of 
wood utilization. 

The information was gathered by personal 
visits to the industries of the State. The in- 
dustries involved embrace only those engaged 
in manufacture after the log has been sawn 
into lumber and are known as the secondary 
industries. 

The bulletin shows the amount of wood 
grown for this market in New York State to 
be 135,726,000 board feet and the amount im- 
ported, 700,667,000 board feet. Tables in the 
bulletin give the species of wood used by the 
industries in 1912, 1919 and 1926; the varia- 
tions that have taken place in consumption 
during these periods; the quantity of wood 
used in the different branches of manufacture; 
the percentage of thicknesses gad grades 
absorbed by the articles manufactured. The 
book also contains a directory of manufac- 
turers. 

Advice is given as to the proper use of the 
bulletin by those who have forest products for 
sale and desire to find an advantageous market. 
The index of manufacturers gives the name 
and address of each woodworking concern and 
from other sections of the bulletin may be 
obtained the articles any particular industry 
manufactures and the kind of wood it util- 
izes. The tables on “grades” of wood are also 
helpful in determining where lumber may be 
disposed of to best advantage. 
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I like a dog, the frisky kind, 
The dog who runs ahead, 

Not one who loafs along behind, 
As though his soul were dead. 

I like a dog who looks around, 
And through forbidden doors, 
Sees ev’ry move, hears ey’ry sound, 

And ev’rything explores, 
A fellow who inyestigates, 
Who peeks in ev’ry log, 
(Perhaps inside a rabbit waits!)— 
I like that kind of dog. 


For so my own thoughts run afar, 
Run far ahead of me, 

And full of joy my visions are, 
I know can never be. 

I’m always sitting on a throne, 
Though ragged my attire, 

And, oh, the treasures that I own 
In fancies in the fire! 

I’m always at a royal feast, 
Though camped beside a stream; 

For one thing I have had, at least— 
At least have had the dream. 


He never found a rabbit yet, 
That merry dog of mine, 

And Mistress Fortune never let 
Me taste her fruit and wine. 

But we keep looking into logs, 
For rabbits never there, 

My heart as happy as the dog’s, 
And his without a care. 

For things we dream of we possess— 
Yes, who shall ever say 

We have not had our happiness 
Who dreamed it anyway? 


Between Trains 


Hastincs, Nes.—Some facts about Ne- 
braska: The name “Nebraska” is derived from 
the Omaha Indian word “Nibthaska,” meaning 
“flat water,” descriptive of the Platte River. 
It’ is the central State of the United States, 
larger than all of New England. More than 87 
percent of the population is native-born white. 

Nebraska has 13,731 farms lighted by elec- 
tricity and 11,564 farm houses heated by fur- 
naces, while 16,422 farm homes have running 
water. There are more telephones in Nebraska 
than in all of Great Britain. 

More than 51 per cent of Nebraska farm- 
lands are operated by their owners. Omaha is 
the first city in the United States in home- 
ownership. 

Omaha distributed more than $30,000,000 
worth of lumber in 1927, and more than $40,- 
000,000 worth of building material. Approxi- 
mately $7,500,000 worth of building material is 
manufactured in Omaha annually. 

Nearly 3,000 homes have been built in Omaha 
inv the last three years, and more than 6,500 in 
the last five years, enough to cover 200 city 
blocks. Omaha has 51,000 homes, of which 55.5 
eg are owned by the families occupying 
them. 

Nebraska has 83 building and loan associa- 

tions with assets of more than $155,000,000. 
Deposits in Omaha building and loan associa- 
tions have increased 222 percent in the last ten 
vears, their resources now being $90,000,000. 
In the last two years, Omaha has built $5,562,- 
675 worth of commercial buildings. 
_ Nearly 60 percent of Nebraska’s 315,000 
families own their homes. Nebraska is the 
twelfth State in home ownership, and eighth 
in building and loan associations. It has no 
bonded indebtedness. 

Nebraska, known to early explorers as a tree- 
less prairie, now has an abundance of every 
variety of tree adaptable to the climate. Arbor 
Day, a national holiday, was instituted by the 
late J. Sterling Morton, former governor and 
United States secretary of agriculture. 

Nebraska national forest and game preserve 


in Thomas, Blaine and Cherry counties, em- 
braces 10,000 acres, and contains 2,000,000 pine 
trees. Fontanelle forest preserve in Omaha 
contains 1,800 acres of trees. 


KENDALLVILLE, Inp.—The McCray Refriger- 
ator Co. has what is known as the Twenty- 
Year Club. When a man has been twenty 
years in the service of the company he is auto- 
matically elected a member, and it is a pleas- 
ing fact that 47 men sat down at the annual 
dinner of the club tonight. Several of these 
men have been retired on annuities by the com- 
pany, after many years of faithful service. 
One man who is still in the harness, and has 
been since the first, is E. E. himself, and he sat 
at the head of the table tonight. Not a bad 
idea, this Twenty-Year Club, that some of our 
older lumber companies might well emulate. 
It pays considerable dividends in esprit de 
corps, and, even if it doesn’t, pays considerable 
in personal satisfaction. 


Dad’s Coming Home 


No more we hear along the street 
The sound of Dad’s returning feet, 
No more we see him hesitate, 

Then open and then close the gate, 
And linger for a moment where 

The roses scent the evening air. 

We hear him scrape the mud no more 
On the old scraper by the door, 

Nor hear him fumble by the wall 
And light the gas-jet in the hall. 

No more we hear Dad coming through 
The twilight as he used to do. 


No more we see him put away 

His coat, and sit at close of day 

In coatless comfort to partake 

Of Mother’s latest marble-cake. 

No more he passes things around, 
His heart made glad by every sound 
Of supper with the younger folk. 
No more we see him sit and smoke 
His old cob pipe beside the fire 

And stir the flames of hardwood higher, 
Then watch him nap an hour or so, 
The way he used to long ago. 


Ah, no. Now Dad comes home at five, 
And takes a taxi to arrive. 

Although he’s full of life and pep, 
He never wants to walk a step. 

And as for roses and all that, 

And clicking gates, we’re in a flat. 
No need for gas-jets in these days; 
The entry-way is all ablaze. 

And, as for taking off his coat, 

That surely would get Mother’s goat. 
She’s had hysterics as it is 

About that smoking thing of his. 


At last we hit the festive board, 

But if he called it “supper,” Lord! 
And, as for passing things about, 
Well, as you all must know, that’s out. 
And here’s French pastry once again; 
I really often wonder when 

Ma made a cake? Then we adjourn 
A little nicotine to burn, 

But now no old cob pipe he gets, 
For now he’s smoking cigarettes. 
Then Mother says she feels a chill, 
“Dad, light the gaslog, if you will.” 


And, as for naps, “What do you say, 
A movie or a cabaret, 

Or have some folks from up the Ridge 
And play a little game of bridge? 
Well, let’s do that—but, if you do, 
You'll have to shoo ’em home at two. 
I’ve got an early business date, 

And I don’t want to stay up late. 

And tell those kids to stop the chin, 


Not make a noise when they come in.” . . . 


Yes, life has changed, and quite a bit— 
But Father’s keeping up with it. 








““A Mighty 
Good Place to 
Buy Flooring” 


That’s what hundreds of 
up-and-coming lumber deal- 
ers think about Meadow 
River. They like the mixed 
car service Meadow River 
offers in five kinds of floor- 
ing, five kinds of trim and 
mouldings, stepping and 
risers, Poplar Bevel siding. 


This varied mixed car re- 
duces freight costs and stock 
investment and _ increases 
“turnover and profits. All 
Meadow River products are 
made from famous West 
Virginia timber. They are 
exceptionally well manufac- 
tured, carefully handled and 
loaded. 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


FINISH AND TRIM— 


Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 


MOULDINGS— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 
Poplar 


It’s near spring now. 
You'll be buying some of 
the above items. Why not 
give Meadow River a trial? 


MEADOW 
RIVER 


BRAND 
The Meadow River Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 
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fhe Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


FirstNational 
Bank Building 


Distributors:— WierLong Leaf Lumber. 


HUTA TUG ARTA 


—the material 
that’s easy to sell 
because of its ex- 
ceptional strength 


and durability. 


HOUSTON 


Mills :- Wrergate,Texas 


llow Pine 


» TEXAS 
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GULF RED CYPRESS 


COMPANY 


Distributors of high class Gen- 
uine Tide Water Red Cypress. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Annual 
capacity of our mills 

150,000,000 feet Cypress 
50,060,000 feet Southern Hardwoods 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Bidg., 


JACKSONVILLE, 


FLORIDA 
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Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


llow Pine 


For our high grade dressed stoc 
Ask the Wholesaler”’ 
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The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















epeat Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE "35, Sais 


We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 








ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., 


Fayetteville, 
North Carolina 








New Basis of Rating Truck Capacity 


A new basis for establishing truck capac- 
ities accurately in advance was announced re- 
cently by the General Motors Truck Co., of 
Pontiac, Mich., and hereafter all trucks manu- 
factured by the company will be described, 
sold, and unqualifiedly guaranteed on the more 
modern and exact basis of “straight ratings.” 
Under this new basis, such terms as “one 
ton,” “two ton,” etc. which have been cus- 
tomary in defining capacity ratings, will no 
longer be used. “Those old terms have be- 
come vague, usually misleading,” stated C. L. 
Arnold, vice president directing sales of the 
General Motors Truck Co. “They have grown 
to be a kind of veiled ‘hedging’ by which both 
buyer and seller have evaded clean-cut dis- 
cussion of the overload and guarantee ques- 
tion, and by beating around the bush on that 
point both have encouraged definite inefficien- 
cies in the operation of trucks.” 

The purpose and effect of this new develop- 
ment, Mr. Arnold pointed out, are to clarify 
the wise investment in trucks as well as to 
increase the efficiency of operating them. 
Under “straight ratings” a man can tackle 
the job of buying new equipment in the only 
clear and logical way; (1) determining just 
what his truck must carry in the work for 
which he needs it; (2) buying equipment on 
exact, advance information as to what it will 
do with highest effici- 


equipped with a heavier body, such as a van 
job. A man will be able to invest in equip- 
ment exactly suited to the requirements of 
his work. He will neither have to buy and 
operate more “capacity” than he needs, nor 
will he have to risk the hidden costs and pen- 
alties of overloading. His tire equipment will 
be of precisely determined capacity, known in 
advance, to give the utmost mileage economy. 


Mr. Arnold states that the new Buick-pow- 
ered series, for heavier duty and medium duty, 
provides no less than 33 different basic types 
having six “straight rating” capacities, all 
exactly determinable in advance and guaran- 
teed on that basis. For heaviest duty there 
are two different types, both with the same 
basic “straight rating” capacity, powered by 
the Big Brute engine. “This illustrates the 
definiteness of the statement that the line of 
General Motors trucks is complete,” states 
Mr. Arnold, “a range of 42 different basic 
‘straight rating’ types, each one as modern 
as engineering skill and experience can pro- 
duce.” 

Outstanding advancements in this light 
duty series will be increased horsepower with- 
out increased tax liability, performance be- 
ing from 10 to 30 percent greater, with actual 
horsepower increased more than one-third, in 
the 1929 Pontiac engine. Longer and sturdier 
chassis have been provided, the new specifica- 





ency under practical 





working conditions. 

As explained by Mr. 
Arnold, the “straight 
rating” method is very 
simple The exact 
chassis weight for any 
General Motors truck 
is known and given. So, 


too, is the exact weight 
of any type of body 
suitable for that model 
truck. These, sub- 
tracted from the maxi- 
mum _ allowable total 
gross weight for that 
truck—also given ex- 
actly—show the pay- 


load capacity fully 
guaranteed; a capacity 
that will be handled 
with the highest year- 








in, year-out efficiency 
by the truck in ques- 
tion. 

“A buyer gets exactly 
the equipment he needs 
under ‘straight rat- 
ings.’” Mr. Arnold de- 
clared, “and knows he 


Caterpillar logging in Inland Empire. 
16-ton Athey truss wheel bummers in tandem on a 4V2-mile haul, with 
5,230 board feet on one load. This is on the operations of the Ana- 


conda Copper Mining Co., 
ing loading and unloading, $6 a thousand 





“Caterpillar” 60s hauling two 


Greenough, Mont. Complete costs, includ- 





is getting it. The man 
who requires a comparatively light type of 
body—with a given model—will naturally be 
able to handle more pay-load than the man 
who needs a heavier type body. In the first 
instance he will not have the expense of buy- 
ing and operating more ‘capacity’ than he 
needs. In the second instance, he will not 
have to risk breaking the terms of his guar- 
antee, running up his maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, and shortening the life of his 
truck by overloads. By this method it be- 
comes possible for the first time to know in 
advance exactly what tire equipment is needed 
to do an efficient job, and therefore to equip 
a truck with such tire equipment. This means 
substantially increased tire mileage, which is 
a big operating economy, and complete elimi- 
nation of disputes over tire adjustments.” 
Exhibitions of the 1929 light duty series of 
General Motors trucks have already opened 
throughout the country. These trucks, pro- 
viding marked increase in power and perform- 
ance, are powered by the 1929 Pontiac engine, 
and will be sold only on the “straight rating” 
basis. In this series there are seven different 
basic types, having three “straight rating” 
capacities. With these, eight different fac- 
tory-built bodies are available. Where bodies 
of comparatively lighter type are used, such 
as a stake job, pay-load capacity will be 
relatively greater than for the same model 


tions show, with increases of strength in 
axles, transmissions, propeller shafts, and 
more generous proportions throughout. Models 
so far exhibited show marked smartness in 
line and finish, and equipment and fittings are 
unusually complete. 


New Book on Logging Tractors 

“Logging with ‘Caterpillar’ Tractors” is the 
title of a new, 40-page booklet published by 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., of San Leandro, 
Calif., and Peoria, Ill, illustrating in a 
graphic manner some of the uses of the 
“Caterpillar” in the woods. Among the more 
outstanding uses are ground skidding, pan 
skidding, wagon hauling, winter sleigh haul- 
ing, wheel hauling, bummer hauling, fair- 
lead skidding-hauling, trailing chutes, single 
drum (winch) logging, drum and skidding, 
double drum skidding, skyline logging, rais- 
ing spar poles, clearing out log ponds, mak- 
ing fire trails, snow clearing, road mainten- 
ance, powering portable sawmills etc. 

Some of the most prominent lumber manu- 
facturers utilize “Caterpillar’ equipment in 
their operations, among the number being 
the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif.; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed, Calif.; Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif.; Hammond 
Lumber Co., Samoa, Calif.; Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., and many others 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS, Arkansas City—Thane Lumber Co. 
sold to committee of creditors, 

Mammoth Spring—John Luna sold interest in 
Luna Hardware & Lumber Co. to partners, R. S. 
Holt, C. 8S. Swanson and O. H. Putnam. 

Rison—Bert England Lumber Co. sold to Robert 
May. 

GEORGIA. Gainesville—Hamilton-Boring 
ber Co. succeeded by Coard Lumber Co. of St. 
Augustine, Fla., which has purchased yard and 
will operate under name of Builders’ Service Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—National Wrecking & Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by J. K. Zarring Lumber Co. 

Deer Creek—Goodfield Grain & Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Alexander & Co. 

Minonk—Minonk Farmers Elevator & Supply Co. 
sold to Guy S. Krum Lumber Co. 

Morrisonville—O. H. Paddock Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Baker Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Milford—Earl R. Thompson, of South 
Bend, and L. D. Dupler, of Walkerton, have pur- 
chased the Milford Lumber & Coal Co. and the 
Peoples Coal & Lumber Co. and will consolidate 
the yards at the present yard of the Milford con- 
cern, operating with Mr. Thompson in charge. 

IOWA. Elkader—New Home Lumber Co. sold 
buildings and stock to the Elkader Lumber Co. 

Sabula—J. H. Ritchie succeeded in the lumber 
business by T. C. Creson. 

NEBRASKA. Farnam—J. S. Hatcher & Co. have 
purchased the lumber business of W. Clark Jones. 

Long Pine—Shaneyfelt Lumber Co. purchased 
business and stock of Galleher & Coover. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Harry G. Lyons suc- 
ceeded by Lyons Building Service (Inc.); capital 
increased to 2,500 shares, no par value. 

OREGON. Glendale—Glendale Lumber Co. has 
sold its equipment to the R. A. Babb Hardware 
Co. 

Tillamook—James Manary has purchased the 
sawmill of the Embody Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—C. V. McCreight 
Corporation succeeded by McCreight-Babcock Lum- 
ber Corporation. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pickens—T. L. Bivens, John 
«“. Carey and Allen Bivens have bought an inter- 
est in the Nalley Lumber Co. Tom B. Nalley has 
sold his entire holdings. Sam J. Nalley retains an 


Lum- 


suc- 


interest and will be associated with the new com- 
pany. 
TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—W. C. Slagle has 


acquired the business, equipment and real estate of 
the Hamilton County Lumber Co. and will incor- 
porate a company with capital of $150,000 under 
same name; will enlarge facilities. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Heman-Cook Lumber Co. 
succeeded by L. R. Cook Lumber Co. 
Petersburg—Stephenson Bros. sold 

to Wilson & Son Lumber Co. 
VIRGINIA. Charlotteville—Wade & Failes suc- 

ceeded by Failes-Burrage Construction Co. 
WASHINGTON. Chehalis—J. B. Daugherty has 

sold his sawmill in this county to A. G. Stimson. 


lumber vard 


Harrington—Harrington Lumber Co. has _ pur- 
«chased the business of J. M. Baker. 
Spokane—Milwaukee Lumber Co.’s local office 


succeeded by Palmer Sales Co. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Acme Woodwork Co., 
increasing capital and will double capacity. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Salat Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
CONNECTICUT. Greenwich—Byran Lumber & 


Supply Corporation, incorporated. 
Waterbury—Edward Bergen’s Sons, incorporated; 
capital $50,000; retail lumber. 
FLORIDA. Lakeland—J. C. Webster Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Jacksonville—Dodd Lumber & Timber 
corporated. 
Miami—Roberson Lumber Yard, incorporated. 


ILLINOIS. Morrisonville—Morrisonville Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Eckhardt Stave Co., in- 
ecorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Plaquemine—Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas Shryock Hauck, 


Co., in- 





incorporated: capital, 1,000 shares. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Eddy Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Paw Paw—Paw Paw Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

NEBRASKA. Beaver Crossing—Paine Lumber 


& Coal Co., incorporated. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Stanley Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. P 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—B. Guctz & Bro., in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000; retail lumber. 

Islip—County Sash, Door & Trim Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

New Rochelle—Plunkett Webster Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 

New York, Bronx—Lehigh Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; 400 shares, no par value, common stock, 
and 400 shares $100 preferred. Louis Tancil, 276 
5th Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Oregon Forest Products 
Corporation, incorporated; capital 200 shares, no 
par value. L. W. Griswold, 347 Madison Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Liberty—Damaron Veneer 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Skiatook—Sooner State Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
OREGON. Portland—Overhead Door Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $10,000; sash, doors, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greer—Dodson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


TENNESSEDR. Chattanooga—Hamilton County 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Memphis—F, E. Longwell, incorporated; whole- 
sale, 

TEXAS. Lubbock—Butler Bacon Lumber Co. 


increasing capital from $25,000 to $60,000. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—L. A. Daugherty & Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Richmond—Floorcrafters, incorporated; sawmill 
and flooring dealer. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—W. F. Ingram, incor- 


porated; capital, $20,000; mining, logging and lum- 
bering. 
Port Angeles—Haller Bros., 
tal $5,000; logging. 
Vancouver—Clark County Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $70,000: sawmill. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—S. B. Adams.Lumber Co. 
will rebuild its burned dry kilns and storage sheds. 

FLORIDA, Fort Lauderdale—Tropical Veneer & 
Package Co. plans cutting room, boiler room and 
machine shop. 

GEORGIA. Winder—New Winder Lumber Co. 
will erect store building and addition to plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pelahatchie—Pelahatchie 
ber Co. will rebuild its burned planing mill. 

OREGON. Fir Crest—Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co. will build a sawmill here. 

Lebanon—Fir Lumber Co. will erect a sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.  Estill—Reported that Mr. 
Hendricks, of Mound City, Ill, will erect a saw- 
mill of 75,000 feet capacity. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Boynton & Co., of Chi- 
cago, will erect a plant here to manufacture mold- 
ings, carvings, etc. 

WASHINGTON, East Alderwood—Eric Hammer- 
quist is erecting a shingle mill. 

Vancouver—C. H. Wheeler Lumber Co. will estab- 
lish a re-manufacturing plant. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Jackson—Belle Lumber Co. recently 
started a sawmill. 

Tuscaloosa—Bridgers & Shaffer Lumber Co. open- 
ing new yard. 

ARKANSAS. Paris—Paris Heading Co. has be- 
gun a heading and stave manufacturing business. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Bankok Teakwood 
Forests Co. has engaged in the oriental hardwood 
lumber business at 1523 West Ocean Ave. under 
management of Thomas W. Kydd. 

Pico—Pico Lumber Co. new concern started by 
Oscar Mahler and Charles Keyes. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—C. H. Reynolds recently 
began a wholesale lumber business at 802 Stephen- 
son Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—Long Bell 
opening new branch at 202 E. Maine. 

OREGON, Eugene—R. A. Babb is reported to 
establish a handle manufacturing plant on the 
site of the Far West Mfg. Co.’s plant. 

Portland—Terminal Shingle Co. has been formed 
by Gustav Koch. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Inglesby-Blume 
Lumber Co. has been organized by Legare Inglesby 
and John W. Blume. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Solomon Toplitz recently began 
a retail lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Longview—Central Mill 
Co., lumber products; will open a 
material store. 

Richmond Beach—The Washington 
Co.. has reopened its plant here. 

Spokane—Palmer Sales Co. opening wholesale 
lumber business in Old National Bank Building. 


incorporated; capi- 


incorpo- 


Lum- 


Lumber Co. 





Works 
retail building 


Cooperage 


WISCONSIN. Kenosha—Gordon Lumber & Sup- 

ply Co. opening yard, 
* 
Casualties 

FLORIDA. Palatka—Wilson Cypress Co,, loss 
by fire in sawmill, $300,000 or more; mill de- 
stroyed; two men reported killed and two others 
seriously injured. 


INDIANA, Mt. Vernon—Fire swept the Fer- 
dinand Vollmer sawmill, planing mill and excelsior 
plant with loss of $15,000; plant will be rebuilt. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Love Lumber Co., 
fire in office and warehouse, $40,000. 

MINNESOTA, Vermillion—Office 


of Vermillion 
Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 


OHIO. Cleveland—General Glass, Sash & Door 
Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 
‘OREGON, Astoria—Dry kiln and contents of 


Astoria Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 


Oregon City—Manufacturing plant of Stearns 
Furniture Mfg. Co. damaged by fire; loss, $15,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Edgemont—Lumber Yard 


owned by Samuel Fishman destroyed by fire with 
loss of about $7,000; no insurance, 


loss by 






You Should Sell | 


FUTCHIER 


TRADE MARKE D 


Calcasieu Leaf 
Yellow Fine 


FINISH LUMBER 


It’s the kind of lumber you'll like to 
recommend to your best customers 
because it is manufactured from Na- 
ture’s best Yellow Pine—the famous 
Calcasieu. Long Leaf Pine. There’s 
maximum strength, durability and 
beauty in every foot of this Finish 
lumber and you'll always be pleased 
with our uniform milling. 

For more than 50 years we have 
been manufacturing Calcasieu Long 
Leaf Pine yard and shed stock, di- 
mension and structural material, rail- 
road and car material. Some of the 
most exacting buyers in the country 
have been our “regular” customers 
for years. If we can satisfy them 
time after time, we know that we can 
insure you and your customers com- 
plete satisfaction. : 

“Lutcher” Calcasieu Long Leaf 
Pine products enjoy _ world-wide 
recognition and distribution. Our 
railroad and waterloading facilities in- 
sure prompt deliveries of both do- 
mestic and foreign orders. 


Order “LUTCHER?” trade 
marked lumber in the future 
and get the BEST. 


JeLutcher&Moore 
Lumber Company 


ORANGE, TEXAS 
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The Most 
Profitable Lumber 
for Dealers 


When you adopt Golds- 
boro, N. C., Pine as your 
general yard. and_ shed 
stock, you have many ad- 
vantages. 


This lumber is naturally 
suited to both interior and 
exterior uses in home 
building. Its soft texture, 
beautiful figure and careful 
milling attract trade for 
dealers. Its long service 
and economy make satis- 
fied customers. 


Take advantage of our 
mixed car service and or- 
der just the quantities you 
require. We also ship by 
water to East Coast points. 














Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Standard Lumber Mills 


Healey Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Long and Short Leaf Pine 


Logs, Piling, Crossties. 


From— Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 








GREENHOUSE 


material of heart cypress 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


Doors-Sash- Frames-Moulding 
Special or stock 


SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO. 











Manufacturers PALATKA, FLA. 
- Established 1847 

C.B. Richard & Co. . “= 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK Castems Brokers. We 
- , collect invoices 

Ocean Freight discount drafts 
Brokers } yy F ~- 4 


Special department handling export lumber shipments } 











Loggi By 
SSINES raiph c. Bryant 
Have problem to solve in 
tranporiation or harvesting tan ark and 
how. “An Invaluable relerence book 
nden r 
etc. 3150, postpaid. 


American Lumberman “ $5, Densbome * 











(Continued from page 33) 


wish was granted, for far and wide people to- 
day are saying that: “Will, you had a big 
job and you did it well!” 


CHARLES BDWARD JOHNSON, sales man- 
ager for the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, 
Wis., and assistant to C. J. Kinzel, manager 
of the company, died at St. Mary’s hospital, 
Wausau, Wis., on Jan. 
25, following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Johnson had 
contracted influenza 
several weeks ago, 
which developed into 
an infection of his en- 
tire system, necessitat- 
ing two operations and 
on Jan, 22 a _ blood 
transfusion. He ap- 
peared to be improving 





THE LATE 
Cc. E. JOHNSON 





after that, but toward 
evening on Jan. 24 be- 
came _ semi-conscious 
and weakened rapidly, 
dying at 2:30 in the 
morning. His wife and 
two children were at 
his bedside when death 
came. Mr. Johnson 
was one of the leading 
citizens of Merrill and 
was highly regarded 
throughout the lumber 
industry. His death was a shock and deep 
grief to an unusually large circle of warm 
friends, acquaintances and business associ- 
ates. He had been a resident of Merrill since 
1920, when he went there to succeed George 
C. Robson as sales manager for the Kinzel 
Lumber Co. He was born on Dec. 10, 1891, at 
Ashland, Wis. After finishing high school he 
entered the employ of the Edward Hines in- 
terests at Ashland as camp clerk, and rose 
step by step to positions of trust until he 
became sales manager for the Park Falls 
Lumber Co, at Park Falls, Wis. He held that 
position for five years when he became as- 
sociated with the Kinzel company. Since 
moving to Merrill he had taken a prominent 
part in all civic and community affairs. He 
took a keen interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment and served several years as scout com- 
missioner, was president of the council and 
troop committeeman, judge of the bird house 
contests, etc. He also was a member of the 
school board and active in all general wel- 
fare work.. By his business associates he 
was warmly loved and in all walks of life 
his cheerful and kindly personality won for 
him sincere affection. Mr. Johnson was ac- 
tive in the work of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, seldom 
missing a meeting, and his opinion was 
sought, especially on market conditions, by 
its members. Mr. Johnson was married in 
1914 to Miss Nita Johnson, who survives, with 
two children, Virginia, aged 13, and Milan, 
aged 11. Three brothers and two sisters also 
survive him. 


W. E. ALLEN, who had been identified with 
the commission lumber business in Chicago 
for many years, died suddenly on Jan. 25 at 
his home, 5009 North Ashland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, age 50 years. Funeral services were 
held on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27, at the 
chapel, 5149 North Ashland Avenue, the re- 
mains being taken to Milwaukee, Wis., for in- 
terment the following day. He is survived by 
his wife and one son. Mr, Allen was a prom- 
inent member of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, and for many 
years had maintained an office in the Stock 
Exchange Building, Chicago, but since Jan- 
uary 1927, he had conducted his commission 
lumber business from his home at 5009 North 
Ashland Avenue, where he speciakized in 
Canadian woods. Mr. Allen was born at St. 
Catharines, Ont., and for some time was sales 
manager of the U. G. G. Sawmills, of Hutton, 
B. C., locating in Chicago in May, 1922, where 
he was associated with the Starr Lumber Co., 
which handled the account of the Union Lum- 
ber Co., of Winnipeg, Man. 


FRANK WILLIAM FATHERREE, one of 
the best known lumbermen of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, died at his home in Covington, La., 
on Jan. 21, of heart disease. Apparently in 
good health when he retired at 10:30 P. M., 
he was stricken half an hour later. Mr. 
Fatherree was born Aug. 15, 1871, at Quitman, 
Miss. In his early manhood he embarked in 
the lumber business and had been in that 
business ever since. He was the moving 


spirit in several lumber companies, both in 





Louisiana and Mississippi. At one time he 
was president and general manager of the 
Gray-Fatherree Lumber Co., of McHenry, 
Miss., also of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
of Lyman, Miss., now called the Batson-Hat- 
ten Co.; prersident of the Ozone Lumber Co., 
of Talisheek and Rio and of the Lake Cypress 
Co., of Houltonville, La. He had been a 
director of several banks in his native State. 
He had made his home in Covington for sey- 
eral years and was one of the best known 
and liked of its citizens. He was a member 
of the Elks, Woodmen of the World, and Hoo- 
Hoo, and was a Mason. He is survived by his 
wife and five daughters, Mrs. C. E. McMillan, 
of Talisheek; Mrs. E. T. Desforges, of New 
Orleans, and Misses Sarah, Lucille and Wini- 
fred Fatherree, of Covington. One brother, 
Max Fatherree, of Baxiterville, Miss., and one 
—— Mrs. G. L. Gardner, of Oklahoma, also 
survive. 


FREDERICK W. FASSETT, wholesale lum- 
berman of New York, died at his home in 
White Plains on Jan. 26 after a week’s ill- 
ness of pneumonia, at the age of 58. He 
was born in Bath, N. Y., and went to North 
Tonawanda with his parents when three years 
old. As a young man he was employed by 
the wholesale lumber firm of Smith, Fassett 
& Co., of which his uncle, Theodore S, Fas- 
sett, was a member. He remained with the 
firm until 1910 when he went to New York 
and entered the wholesale trade, first as a 
member of Fassett & Kruzon and later on 
his own account, with office at 1133 Broadway. 
Surviving are his wife, Mabel, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. L. R. Vandervoort and Mrs. Asa K. 
Silverthorne, both of North Tonawanda. The 
funeral was held on Jan, 28 from the home 
of Mrs. Vandervoort, the Rev. Walter Man- 
sell, of the Payne Avenue Church of Christ, 
officiating. Services were in charge of Suther- 
land Lodge, No. 826, F. & A. M., of which 
he was a charter member. Burial was in 
Elmlawn Cemetery. 


JOSEPH A. PAINTER died Jan. 28 at his 
home in Evanston, Ill., aged 70 years. He 
was born in Kittanning, Pa. and graduated 
from Princeton University,- being a classmate 
of the late President Woodrow Wilson. Mr. 
Painter came to Chicago in 1880 and engaged 
in the lumber business, with which he was 
prominently identified for many years, first 
with the Gillespie Lumber Co. and later with 
the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., retiring from 
active participation in the retail lumber trade 
about 15 years ago to devote his time to 
politics and Masonic work. He was Past 
Master of Garfield Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Past 
Commander of Columbia Commandery, K. T., 
both of Chicago, and Past Grand Commander 
of Knights Templar of Illinois. He was also 
a 33rd degree Mason. In politics, Mr. Painter 
was formerly a State central committeeman 
and Fourteenth Ward committeeman. Funeral 
services were held Jan. 30 from Oriental Con- 
sistory, Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Grand Commandery of Illinois, with interment 
at Forest Home Cemetery. He is survived by 
three daughters, three sisters and a brother, 
his wife, Martha Osgood Painter, having died 
in 1914. 


WALTER B. EATON, 45 years old, manager 
of the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. at Posey- 
ville, Ind., died at St, Mary’s Hospital, Evans- 
ville, on Sunday morning, Jan. 27, of injuries 
received when an automobile in which he was 
riding, crashed into a Louisville & Nashville 
railroad switch engine earlier in the day. 
Death was due to a fractured skull and in- 
ternal injuries. A. BE. Jacquess, 57 years old, 
vice president of the Boseman-Waters bank at 
Poseyville and driver of the car, is also in 
a serious condition as the result of injuries 
received in the crash. Mr. Eaton had been 
connected with the Simpson company for a 
number of years and was well known to the 
trade in southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western and northern Kentucky. 





GEORGE R. MOORE, of Washburn, Wis., 
died of a paralytic stroke on Saturday, Jan. 
19, while in Kingman, Kan., on a sales trip 
for Excelsior Products Co., of Washburn, He 
was a native of Erie, Pa., and was 73 years 
old. He came of pioneer stock and of dis- 
tinguished Colonial ancestry, being a direct 
descendent of Capt. John Whipple, who fought 
in King Phillip’s war in 1637, and of William 
G. Whipple, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Another ancestor, Dr. 
Jeremiah Day, was president of Yale Uni- 
versity for over forty years. Mr. Moore went 
to Wisconsin many years ago and was con- 
nected with the Stearns Lumber Co., at 
Odanah, Wis. When_ that company bought 
the Thompson mill at Washburn he was trans- 
ferred to that place and had since made his 
home there. Later he organized the Excelsior 
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Products Co., and was a member of the firm 
at the time of his death. During the last few 
years he had taken charge of the sales of the 
company. A widow, three daughters, four 
grand-children and one great grand-child sur- 
vive, besides two sisters and one brother. 


FRED A. HART, pioneer Pacific Northwest 
lumberman, died suddenly in Portland, Ore., 
Thursday, Jan. 24, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. Mr. Hart was born 63 years ago at 
Woodstock, Ill., and went west in 1890, since 
which time he had been active in the lumber 
business in Oregon and Washington. Twenty- 
four years ago he organized the firm of Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., which now owns and oper- 
ates a fleet of seven steamers engaged prin- 
cipally in the lumber trade between ports in 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia and 
California. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Clara Hart, whom he married in 1890 at Aber- 
deen, Wash., a son, William, and two daugh- 
ters, Phyllis and Ina Clare Hart. 


CHARLES H. BRADLEY, aged 75, a pioneer 
lumberman of Duluth, Minn., died at a hos- 
pital in that city on Jan. 20 after several 
weeks’ illness. Mr. Bradley had contracted 
a severe cold in November while in eastern 
Ontario, and had never fully recovered. He 
was born in Sparta, Ohio, Nov. 4, 1853, and 
went to Duluth from Bay City, Mich., about 
thirty-five years ago. He was widely known 
in lumbering circles and was also interested 
in the operation of a fleet of ore boats on 
the lakes some years ago. He is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. F. R. Leslie, of White 
Bear, Minn.; three sons: Leonard S. and 
Cc. H., jr., of Duluth, and Wilson, of Deer- 
wood, Minn., also a brother and sister. 


JAMES H. SULLIVAN, 58 years old, of 
Vincennes, Ind., died recently in a hospital 
there where he had been taken for treatment 
following a stroke of paralysis. He had been 
a timber buyer for many years and was well 
known in Knox and adjacent counties, having 
been in the hardwood lumber business for 
years. Besides his widow, he is survived by 
four sons, Edward and William, both of Vin- 
cennes, who are associated in the lumber 


business; Frank, of Berne, Ind., and Charles, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 


JAMES EDWARD STEVENSON, 69 years 
old, a retired lumber manufacturer, died at 
his home at Puyallup, Wash., Jan. 18, Mr. 
Stevenson had been ill for the last ‘two years. 
He has been a resident of the Pacific North- 
west for more than 40 years and took an ac- 
tive interest in civic affairs in Puyallup and 
Tacoma. He is survived by four brothers, 
Charles, of Tacoma; John, of Elma, Wash 
and Frank and Walter, of Puyallup. 


OLIVER JACKSON, pioneer lumberman of 
Chicago, died at his home, 1132 EB. 45th Street, 
on Jan. 11, at the age of 84. Mr. Jackson was 
born in Chicago in 1845 in the vicinity of what 
is now 92nd Street and Commercial Avenue. 
He was in the lumber business here for many 
years and was a member of the firm of Perry, 
Pearson & Co., one of the city’s earliest lum- 
ber  ~rgeaiaeae Three sons and two daughters 
survive. 


JAMES B. RICHEY, 74 years old, Indian- 
apolis hardwood lumber dealer, died recently 
at his home there. Mr. Richey was born in 
Athens County, Ohio, Nov. 18, 1854. He had 
been a resident of Indianapolis for the last 
twenty years, and prior to that time lived 
in Zionsville and Pendleton, Ind. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Sherman Davis, 
and a son, Paul Richey, both of Indianapolis. 


PETER BLOUIN, formery a lumber dealer, 
died at his home in Waterbury, Vt:, Jan. 22. 
Mr. Blouin was born in Canada sixty-eight 
years ago, but came to this country when a 
young man. He conducted a lumber busi- 
ness at Waterbury for many years. Because of 
ill health he recently was forced to withdraw 
from active participation in the business. 


MRS. ANNE E. BOECKELER, wife of Wil- 
liam L. Boeckeler, former president of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., St. Louis, died in Chi- 
cago last Friday, following a lingering ill- 
ness. She is survived by her husband, a 
daughter, Mrs. Elsie Peterson, and a son, W 
Pope Boeckeler, all of St. Louis. 


Seasoning and Handling Book Is Popular 


The distributers’ edition of the booklet 
on “Seasoning and Handling of Lumber,” 
published by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has proved unusually pop- 
ular. In fact, orders have already been 
received for nearly 30,000 copies of this 
hooklet and it has been necessary to order 
an immediate reprint, as the first printing 
was only a few thousand copies. 

The popularity of this booklet is very grati- 
fying to the members of the committee, said 
Director Axel Oxholm. They spent much time 
in its preparation and are taking a deep in- 
terest in its distribution. The first edition of 
the booklet, it will be recalled, was written 
primarily for consumers. It has been avail- 
able for months. Between the two almost 
100,000 copies have been ordered. 


Regional retail dealers’ associations and 
wholesalers’ associations have brought up 
the distributers’ edition of the bulletin in 
their associatton meetings and requests are 
being received for sufficient copies for en- 
tire association memberships. 

This edition of the bulletin was written 
by distributers for distributers—written in 
their own language. It puts scientific mat- 
ters in readable form, and tells of the best 
practices without boring the reader with 
a discussion of the scientific reasons why. 

The demand from colleges and schools for 
copies of both editions of the publication are 
particularly gratifying to Director Oxholm. 
The fabricators’ edition, which is of a more 
technical nature, will appear next month, 
and the manufacturers’ editian is now in 
press. 

Mr. Oxholm thinks it would be an ex- 
cellent idea for lumber manufacturers to 
send copies of these booklets to their cus- 
tomers. A considerable discount is offered 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, on large lots. 

It goes without saying, said Mr. Oxholm, 
that every salesman should have a copy of 
each of the booklets with him. If the lumber 
industry does not read these booklets there is 
no hope that any other lumber literature will 
satisfy them. They were written by lumber- 
men in their own language and from their own 
point of view. 


Mr. Oxholm visited a well known suburb 
of Washington Sunday and found high 
grade millwork out in the weather with no 
protection whatever from the elements. 

As long as millwork, flooring and other high 
grade lumber is allowed to lie out in the snow 
and rain over the week-end on the job, he said, 
the lumber industry must expect complaints 
concerning the material. I feel that manu- 
facturers should take a direct interest in see- 
ing that their products are properly handled 
and stored until put into final consumption. 
It doubtless would be somewhat difficult to 
follow the product until it is actually in- 
stalled in the building, but lumbermen could 
explore this field with real profit, in my judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Oxholm suggested the advisability of 
lumber distributers making the handling and 
storing booklet the basis of contests such 
as recently staged by the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association to determine 
the best kept yard. 

The distributers’ sub-committee of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
consists of M. E. Meacham, president of 
the Goodfellow Lumber Co., St. Louis; 
Thornton Estes, president of the Estes 
Lumber Co., Birmingham; Dwight Hinck- 
ley, president of the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Co., Cincinnati; Fred L. Lowrie, of the 
F. L. Lowrie Lumber & Finish Co., Detroit, 
and F. S. Underhill, of Wister, Underhill & 
Nixon, Philadelphia. 


Trouble and Litigation 


DANBURY, CONN., Jan. 28.—Martin Hoad- 
ley, who conducts a lumber business at Hard- 
wick, Vt., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Assets are $2,900 and liabilities $7,580.34. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 28.—A petition 
for voluntary bankruptcy has been filed in 
Federal court in Indianapolis by the Charles 
F. Kuehn Lumber Co., of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Kuehn listed indebtedness of $52,427, most of 
which was in the form of trade acceptances 
drawn to J. F. McIntyre & Son, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and the Willets Wood Products Co., Wil- 
lets, Ark. Both the Arkansas firms are in 
receivership proceedings and the acceptances 
have been discounted to other firms. Mr. 
Kuehn.listed assets of $49,256. 




















































































































Home Owners Want 


Beautiful Floors 


They are “sold” on the merits 
of hardwood flooring and many 
of them know that our “Old Re- 
liable’ Maple flooring is unex- 
celled for beauty and long wear. 
They will be even more pleased 
with it now because of the new 
acid stain on the market espe- 
cially made for Maple flooring. 
Let us tell you more about this 
stain. 





For many years dealers have 
supplied the needs of their cus- 
tomers with “Old Reliable” floor- 
ing and we know it gave satis- 
faction because these dealers 
have re-ordered time after time. 


“Old Reliable” flooring will 
stimulate sales for you and will 
also bring your customers back 
for more of it. 


Mail Coupon Today 


so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now ! 


We also manufacture hardwood 
and softwood lumber, lath and 
poles. 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


ae 
Grand Rapids Trust Co. 


Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. 
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 LumBer Co..Lt- 
H AMMOND,LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Round Piling Any Lengths. 


=—— 


1.C. R.R. 











RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
. A Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 









Office. 
RUSTON, LA 

















Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


{ “Shows up” scattered piles. 
vents Over-Buying. 

§ Assembles different 
lumber on correct 
Valuable Time. 

{ Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 

{ Plenty of space to list all “tems 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 
4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 1 


Pre- 


classes of 
page. Saves 


Easy 
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For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








News Notes from Ame 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 26.—Of ten Inland Empire mills, one 
reports volume of business for the first two 
weeks of 1929 in excess of that for the same 
period in 1928; three report volume comparing 
favorably; and six report a 5 to 15 percent 
increase in orders. Files of unfilled orders 
are not as large as those of former years. 
Middle West reports received here indicated 
that buying is being delayed by cold weather 
but that it will soon start in larger volume. 
In general, demand is fair to poor; prices on 
most items are firm, and stocks are broken. 
Pondosa pine is in active demand by both 
yards and industrial users. Stocks at many 
mills are badly broken, and mixed car orders 
are hard to fillk Lumbermen in this district 
are confident of a rise in Pondosa prices in 
the near future. 

Window and door frames remain firm at the 
levels prevailing for the last sixty days, and 
prices are slightly above those for the same 
period of last year. Inland Empire knock 
down window frames are strong at 52 per- 
cent, and door frames at 50 percent, discount 
from 4-A list, f. o. b. Chicago. 

Contracts for cedar poles are being placed 
for the year’s public utilities requirements 
and business is fair. Prices vary in different 
sections, but are at low levels on account of 
competition. 

A summary of retail lumber sales in 
Spokane for 1928 shows volume 18 percent 
above the 1927. For the first six months, 
sales were about 20 percent under 1927, but 
the latter half of 1928 was the best such 
period since 1923. 

Hardwood flooring remains firm, with upper 
grades showing a slight stiffening. 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. mill at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, has been in constant operation 
all winter except for a shutdown a few days 
for repairs. It is now running double shift, 
with 275 men employed. 

The Western Pine Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 
of Spokane, manufacturer of “Best Pine” 
woodwork, is distributing a beautiful calen- 
dar, showing a picture of fascinating Mt. 
Spokane, It is a reproduction in full color of 
an original painting by W. A. Kemp, Spokane 
artist, and was painted for the company. Mt. 
Spokane, located in Mt. Spokane State Park, 
thirty miles from the city, has an elevation 
of 5,800 feet. The Western Pine Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Ltd.) produces Pondosa pine prod- 
ucts, including frames, moldings, door stock, 
sash cuttings, box shook and windows. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 26.—The regular weekly meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club was cancelled 
yesterday, as most of the members were at- 
tending the annual meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association then in session at 
the Hotel Winthrop. Many local lumbermen 
who are not association members accepted the 
invitation to attend the meeting and take part 
in the discussions. 

The monthly meeting of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. was held here yes- 
terday at the Hotel Winthrop. Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the company, presided. 

Without a single dissenting vote, the mem- 
bers of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 
last Tuesday re-elected John Dower as presi- 
dent. F. C. Brewer, of the Shaffer Box Co., 
was elected one of the vice presidents. 

The annual meeting of the Tacoma district 
organization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen was held last Monday night at 
the Tacoma Hotel. F. E. Olson, secretary of 
the local, reported 2,300 members in good 
standing, and the treasurer’s annual report 
showed a sound financial situation. All the 
present officers were unanimously re-elected. 
They are P. B. Mildon, Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
chairman; Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge (Inc.), 
vice president; F. E. Olson, Western Fir Lum- 
ber Co., secretary; and H. E. York, Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., treasurer. 

The first lumber shipment by the recently 
organized Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation 
was made this week from Tacoma, the con- 
signment amounting to 300,000 feet from the 





St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. The next 
shipment will probably be from Wiillapa har. 
bor. By early April the company expects ty 
be sending full lumber cargoes from the prin- 
cipal Northwest ports. Guy E. Crow, genera] 
manager of the corporation, returned this 
week from the east coast, where he has been 
organizing the sales departments. 

Officials of all the Northwest ports, excep: 
Everett, met at Tacoma last Monday to work 
out a uniform plan for the assessment of 
wharfage and storage charges at the public 
docks of the Northwest. Lumber rates occu- 
pied a considerable part of the discussion. 
The matter will be taken up again at an- 
other meeting to be held at Portland on 
Feb. 22. 

Cargo shipment of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Shaffer, McCor- 
mick, Baker and Milwaukee docks and Porta- 
coma piers, 4,055,000 feet; Tidewater Mill Co, 
300,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
4,800,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 600,000 
feet, and Dickman Lumber Co., 1,750,000 feet— 
a total of 11,505,000 feet. Destinations: At- 
lantic coast, 4,780,000 feet; California, 1,050,- 
000 feet; Japan and China, 4,750,000 feet; 
South America, west coast, 100,000 feet; South 
America, east coast, 500,000 feet; Europe, 325,- 
000 feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic 
coast took 3,000,000 shingles, 5,400 doors, 590 
bundles broom handles and 500 tons wood 
pulp. Japan took 150 tons box shook. South 
America, west coast, took 900 tons box shook. 
South America, east coast, took 1,000 doors. 
Europe took 500 bundles broom handles, 25 
tons floor blocks, 10,000 doors and 65 tons 
plywood. 

The Olympia Veneer Co. has announce 
plans for extensive plant expansion. A new 
2-story drying warehouse, a 500 kilowatt gen- 
erating plant and a new boiler house are 
among the improvements planned. The out- 
put of the plant will be increased from 100,000 
feet to 130,000 feet. 

Hubert D. Loomis and Christopher C. Arendt 
have organized the Loomis Arendt Cabinet 
works of Tacoma with a capitalization of 
$10,000, 


Eugene, Ore. 


Jan. 26.—Bad weather has slowed down 
operations, with the result that Willamette 
Valley mills now on a short-week program are 
having an additional reduction in production. 

A. M. Matlock, Veneta, Ore., who owns and 
operates three medium-sized fir mills at that 
place, has recently built and is now operat- 
ing a mill at Cushman, Ore. This mill manu- 
factures alder exclusively. It has a daily 
eapacity of 15,000 feet, and the product is 
being sold to furniture manufacturers. 

The Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co. of 
Oregon plan to build a 150,000-foot capacity 
saw mill at a shipping station to be known 
as Fir Crest, near Bed Rock, in Lane County. 
This was announced by the company in con- 
nection with a certificate issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizing the 
Oregon, Pacific & Eastern railroad to acquire 
and operate a line, 6,000 feet long, recently 
built by Anderson & Middleton from Bedrock 
to Fir Crest. The company’s two mills at 
Cottage Grove have been idle for Over a year. 
During this time it has operated its planing 
mill in connection with the disposal of lum- 
ber on hand. There is a general rumor that 
it will resume operations within the next 60 
or 90 days, but no definite announcement has 
been made. 

Arthur Demars, of Junction City, Ore., has 
purchased a fir timber tract near Dorena, Ore., 
and will start the erection of a sawmill in 
March to cut 50,000 feet a day. 

The Fir Lumber Co. is starting construction 
of a 25,000-foot capacity sawmill at Lebanon, 
Ore. It expects to put in a planer in addition 
to the sawmill. It is reported that it also 
plans to build a similar mill at Sweet Home, 
which will be ready for operation about the 
time the Lebanon mill is completed. Both 
mills will be electrically equipped throughout. 

The Hayes & Birkenfelt mill at Lafayette, 
Ore., will be completed and started this month. 
It will cut about 15,000 feet a day. The Grout 
and Gibbons Lumber Co., Scotts Mills, Ore., 
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has started its new mill. It is located on the are small, except for cedar. Farmers and 
ext site of the old Butte Creek Lumber Co. It small jobbers around Deer River, Cohasset 
ar- will cut 25,000 feet a day. Both of these and Grand Rapids are hauling much hardwood 
to mills will manufacture dimension, plank, ties tie stock to market. 
‘in- and timbers. Logging conditions in the north woods 
ral never were better, operators report. 
his Denver, Colo. The Northern Cooperage Co., of St. Paul, A 
Pen one of the largest cooperage manufacturers in 
Jan. 28.—The coldest weather of the pres- the North, has selected Universal Vacuum dry 
ept ent winter was experienced last week, so the kiln equipment for the converting of its three 
ork sale of lumber was just about at a standstill. natural draft kilns to the Universal Vacuum 2 7 
hm Wholesalers report that inquiries are begin- process. Long Leaf Yellow Pine, 
lic ning to come in from country districts. Stocks : . 
cu- are low. Building in this city, usually in a Milwaukee, Wis. 
on. slump during late December and early Jan- Jan. 28.—Littl 
. 28.— e lumber is moving into Mil- 
an- » 
8 oar, See — to show unusual activity for Waukee retail channels, snow and cold weather $ 
this time © year. having kept buyers out of the wholesale 
: o market. Building operations are practically 
oe St. Louis, Mo. suspended, as there is more snow in this ter- 
ta- ritory than for years. Prices on lumber from 
No, Jan, 28.—Sales of southern pine last week Pacific coast and southern mills continue firm. 
No. were equal to those of the preceding week, Northern hardwood mills are reported to be 
000 and inquiries were heavier. Mills are com- booking good orders for future delivery, and 
3 plaining of rainy weather interfering with lists are strong. Northern hemlock is also 
At- operations, and some factors believe there strong. 
50,- will be a shortage of dry stock. Prices ad- : 
ak vanced $1 this week, and there may be further Pittsburgh, Pa. All Shed and 
uth mark-ups. Transit cars are reported not sell- Jan. 20.~ffiie reaten hes been niin 
25.- ing so well, for the reason that yards are buy- : ; s sd . — pape te 
om oe sane Gk ak te Gale whee Ge ‘ae Gale oe vey severe weather, wate has had the Yard Stock 
590 suitably assorted lots. Whal bh eg Slag bui md operations. M 4 
ood St. Louis yards have been buying fir more nage report considerai od optimism arked . 
: : : among the retailers, and the feeling is quite 
uth freely of late, especially shed stock. One St. general that the lumber business is in bet- 
yok. Louis factor recently bought twenty cars of ter . ¥ : 
sas , ; condition than it was a year ago this 1h) 
ors. drop siding and flooring, while another con- > : ; apg . “INDUSTRIAL 
2 | cer on the east side is said to have Dace ne ee ane ae ence int the laa 
ons an order for five cars of this material. rece = 
Line yard operators having headquarters in ee ee nee ee ee eee ane 
ced St. Louis placed their immediate requirements aa Pendens, and Gallievain bar a ond sume 
new for cedar shingles before the recent 20-cenr eacy The poodle te tone. of GF ant wonton 
en- advance became effective. There has been ee . . 
are no heavy buying, however. : , x 
ut- St. Louis yards report a fairly good busi- , The ae —— ae ea 
000 ness in hardwoods, but continue to buy as 6Ue pacstcdagnor ae ey - 
lightly. There has been some buying by yards equipment for converting two additional dry 
ndt of FAS white oak at $85 to $86, f. o. b. St. kilns. hp this tg competes, ~~ —- 
net Louis. The demand for quartered oak is Pany bets: ¢ -— oe oe SS 
of better, and $124 is being paid for 4/4, and Universal Vacuum process. 
$134 for 5/4, f. o. b. here. e e 
Among the firms that have leased space for Philadelphia, Pa. 
exhibits sponsored by the Building Industries . 
exhibit Bureau (Inc.), Arcade Building, are Jan. 28.—The end of January finds the Phil- All Timbers 
own the St. Louis Woodwork Co.; Theiling-Loth- adelphia market in a slightly better condi- 
ette man Manufacturing Co.; Carr-Trombley Man- tion, according to the reports of various whole- Branded . 
are ufacturing Co.; Standard Sash & Door Co.; salers’ sales of both hardwoods and softwoods 4 
ion. Hardwood Products Corporation; Evans Hard- having increased during the month, while 
and wood Flooring Co.; C. J. Harris Lumber Co., prices strengthened. Industrial consumers 
that and Curtis Manufacturing Co. seem to be very active and ordering in larger 
rat- Business with the planing mills of St. Louis volume. 
ynu- is reported to be on a par with that of last Philadelphia lumber associations are plan- 
aily year, although seasonably quiet. The amount ning to supplement the handbook covering 
is of work now being figured is said to be suf- seasoning, handling and care of lumber which 
ficient to warrant the statement that the out- was released recently by the National Com- 
. of look for the year is good. mittee on Wood Utilization, according to Ed- 
city ‘ e ” win B. George, manager of the Philadelphia 
own offices of the Department of Commerce. Phil- 
nty. Minneapolis, Minn. adelphia interests are represented by F. S. 
2on- Jan. 33.— s sh door and Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
the qualification that their industry will be more in Philadelphia, which will include in its 
uire active during 1929 than it was in 1928. They ™émbership retail lumber, millwork and stair- 
ntly base their prediction on building prospects. work salesmen in this territory. Fifty sales- 
rock More business was booked in January, re- ro tes reg: wees at the oe Pde eugene —_ 
; at Psy 7 : tag el, when a temporary organization was per- 
eat | rong a Sa es Erte Caer a naINE fected, Emil Menke, of the Lumber & Mil: 
ring are doing a capacity business, and some are work Co. of Philadelphia, = elected — 
ad closed down for the present, while still others — ae ee eee ee ) 
+ 60 anu ikain tenes aaa cane ie John I. Coulbourn, president Lumber Trade 
has Nevertheless there is a fair run of profitable ae eee ee hat patty 
Ane z . an ° ° nley, o e executive committee, 
has rigewnes Ug ae ae ee eee in recently went to New York to select the lo- % 
Dre, | ditions must be construed as favorable. Cun fOr the next annual tourer 3, 5 ee 
1 in , . r ; which the plans are now being outlined. The 
me Riy 7 ag on eegpe at Pa By se place selected is Shennecossett Country Club, 
tion} will be a good demand for inch, 7-foot round NSwauien'ter Jorge me emamert § INI DUSTRIAL 
non : 2 nate 
’ Posts f d t tion. - ’ 
tion 20-foot ‘ae ane phere ty ge ca — James C. Walker, president Gibson-Walker 
also ’ Co., announces that he has withdrawn from LU Mi BER ( -O 
a a supply short. In the face of seasonally R, A, and J. J. Williams Co. His entire . 
J nactive demand, both post and pole prices time and attention are now devoted to the 
a ae Relting GD wel, “ Gibson-Walker Co., which is working out plans ELIZABETH, LA. 
Northern hardwood milis are selling more for the erection of modern dry kiln equip- 
— ~ they were during the closing weeks of ment and dry lumber storage. MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
aa 28. There are many unfilled orders and Harry Preston, of the J. A. Finley Lumber 
cal prices are holding firm. Co., was considerably bruised Jan. 17 when 
yre. Stocks of ties now in the hands of shippers’ driving through a dense fog the car in which 
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CI PACIFIC COAST Co 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S$45S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 
Pacific States 


TACOMA, 


wasn” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - « Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 


Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments via N. P. Mi M 
and Milwaukee Rys. issoula, ont. 


SITKA_SPRUCF 





We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty i is Shop| 


Also il Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 


"Pye 


NEDO 
WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 








Ernest Belge 


HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Trade Marked—Grade Marked. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 











he was riding with his son ran into a tree 
that partly overhung the road. 

Roger Wood, well known Chester lumber- 
man, and his wife and three children have 
just returned from a trip to California. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan, 28.—Almost continual rains for several 
weeks have made most of the country roads 
impassible and logging conditions are the 
worst imaginable. Temperature here has been 
unusually low, sometimes below freezing 
point. Even common lumber on the open yard 
is not available for shipment as, regardless 
of the time it has been in pile, it is not in 
condition to go through the planers. While 
zero weather has been delaying demand from 
Northern yards, the supply of business is 
ample to take care of output. A good many 
mills have all the orders they can fill com- 
fortably, and must have good shipping weather 
before they can take on a new line. Bad 
weather has slowed up hardwood shipments, 
and there is a disinclination to book more 
than the mills can load. The following lum- 
bermen were elected directors of the Shreve- 
port Chamber of Commerce: Hudson Bolinger, 
of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co.; S. J. B. 
Whited, of the Frost-Whited interests; Wil- 
liam Steen, manager Long-Bell Lumber Co.; 
A. J. Peavy, head of the Peavy interests; R. 
T. Moore, of the Peavy-Moore and affiliated 
companies; and F. T. Whited of the Frost 
interests. 

The Shreveport Country Club has elected 
S. J. B. Whited as its president. He is a son 
of the late F. T. Whited, of the Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.) 

Mrs. E. A. Frost, wife of E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), has been 
elected to the board of the M. E. Dodd Foun- 
dation, builder of the Dodd College for Girls 
at Shreveport. W. 4H. Managan, of Lake 
Charles, also was elected to the board. 

The Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. of 
Mansfield, La., elected to its board R. T. 
Moore, A. J. Peavy, and S. G. Sample, of the 
Peavy interests; and H. B. Johnson, of the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port; and J. C. Rives and W. F. Moore, of 
Mansfield, Mr. Moore being cashier. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 28.—Roofer manufacturers are still 
curtailing their production, and not forcing 
their product on the market. Orders are com- 
ing in much better this week than during the 
previous weeks of this year. The weather 
this week was unfavorable for production, 
opening with lower temperatures and rain. 
There were ample stocks to care for orders. 

Long leaf pine is moving out of the pro- 
ducing areas in southwestern Georgia and 
southeastern Alabama as rapidly as it is 
manufactured, and there is every indication 
that the good volume of business will con- 
tinue. A number of good orders have been 
received during the last few days for im- 
mediate delivery, local wholesalers reported. 


Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 28.—This_ week there was an increased 
number of orders for Arkansas soft pine. A 
fair number were for straight cars, includ- 
ing 4-inch Bé&better flooring, finish, center 
matched, shiplap, boards and dimension. Most 
orders are for mixed cars. Buyers have some 
trouble in placing wide assortments, espe- 
cially where any quantity of 18- and 20-foot, 
6-inch No. 1 drop siding is wanted, as this 
item is in lhimited supply. No, 1 common, 
1x6-, 10- and 12-inch is scarce, 18- and 20- 
foot being available at few Arkansas mills. 
The northern yards do not want these lengths. 
but southern and western dealers stock floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding, finish and boards as well 
as dimension in 18- and 20-foot. Bé&better 
flooring prices are improving, flat grain 4- 
inch having advanced $1 this week. Stocks 
of 3-inch are being reduced, also stocks of 
both 3- and 4-inch edge grain are far below 
last year’s leve] and the price tendency is 
upward. More heavy rains this week further 
retarded seasoning and also interfered with 
small mill operations. Hardwood mills are 
particularly hard hit by the wet weather. 
Small rivers and creeks are out of bank, and 
bottom land will not be dry enough to log 
for several weeks. The larger hardwood mills 
report good business, with orders running 
strong to special stock. 


O. C. Hilton, assistant sales manager Brad- 
ley Lumber Co., recently returned from an 
extensive visit with its trade in the North 
and reports having booked a good volume 
of business covering largely special cutting 
and special worked stock. This department 
has several months’ business already in sight, 

Cc. C. Beard, Chicago representative of the 
Southern Lumber Co., visited the mill this 
week. He will spend several days in Memphis 
on his return trip. Other recent visitors here 
include, C. A. Porter, Salem; Ill.; Harry Lange, 
St. Elmo, Ill.; Lamont Forsythe, and J. H. 
Montgomery, Olney, Ill, and J. C. William- 
son, Dexter, Mo., salaried representatives of 
the Southern Lumber Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 28.—Several large contracts and a num- 
ber of smaller ones were closed here last 
week. A greater number of estimates are 
being figured, and large contractors have a 
lot of public work to bid on. There have 
been no further reductions in prices of lum- 
ber to consumers, The market as a whole 
is unsatisfactory. Mills have too much of 
some items. Yards also have too much of 
some items, and are short of others, so are 
doing most of their buying in mixed cars, or 
taking stuff for delivery direct to jobs, so 
that mill handling costs are increased. The 
yards too find costs higher, because of their 
limited volume of business, but continue op- 
timistic. Wholesalers here complain of long 
terms and slow settlements. From the North 
and East there has been increased inquiry. 
Several lots of longleaf timbers are being 
quoted on. 

Last week some mills reduced flat grain 
1x3-inch flooring; No. 1 being $28@29.50; No. 
2, $17, and No. 3, $11. No. 3 common, 1x6- 
inch, sold as low as $15.25, but mostly at 
$16, while center matched S4S was $1 more. 
No. 1, 1x6-inch air dried could be bought as 
low as $25, while No. 2 ranged $18.50@21, 
mill. Kiln dried finish, S4S No. 1 and C, 1x6- 
inch, slipped to $31, and 1x6-inch and wider 
was $32.50@34. In No. 1 and C, 12-inch 
moved back to $50, and 10-inch remained 
about $40@43. B&better was not selling. 
Roofers moved up 50 cents here, 6-inch to 
$19 and 8-inch and wider to $20, while rejects 
were $12. Rains hindered the trucking in of 
dimension from small mills, and green stock 
will probably be scarce for several weeks, so 
prices remained firm. Car material is in bet- 
ter demand, and it is believed that the Pull- 
man plant to start at Bessemer with 1,800 
employees will provide a good local market. 

The Tuscaloosa Lumber Co. will shortly re- 
open its Birmingham office. 

M. I. Harper, formerly of Tuscaloosa, has 
started a number of portable mills in the 
Bessemer district, and will concentrate stock 
in the yard of Griffin Lumber Co., in which 
he is interested. 

The E. V. Sanders Lumber Co., of Bir- 
mingham, is starting three small sawmills 
in St. Clair County, and will concentrate 
rough stock in a yard at Raglan, Ala., where 
a planer will be put in. 


Brookhaven, Mliss. 


Jan. 28.—Orders are back to normal again 
and equal full production. This is an ex- 
cellent time for the mills to make quick ship- 
ments, while stocks are fairly well assorted, 
so a good time to buy, as shortages will de- 
velop later and prices will likely be higher. 
Then there are some large inquiries for con- 
struction work in the South. Rains have been 
very severe and frequent but they have been 
followed in most cases by heavy wind and 
sunshine, so production and shipments are 
holding up well. The “flu” epidemic is show- 
ing a marked decrease, and the men are able 
to return to work. 

Flooring orders are very plentiful last 
week and were likely double production. Some 
items of flooring are being advanced. There 
was a nice order for 1x3-inch B&better heart 
face rift that will absorb all present stock 
and production for the next few weeks. B&- 
better 38-inch sold well. The 4-inch flooring 
items were the heavy sellers, especially 
B&better, Nos. 1 and 2 short leaf, and No. 3 
remains badly oversold. Drop siding sold 
heavily, especially B&better and No. 1 in Pat- 
terns 104, 106 and 117. Stocks of No. 2 are 
very low, and a number of patterns are badly 
oversold, while mixed and special patterns of 
No. 3 sold quite well and there is little left 
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on hand. Ceiling sales showed much improve- 
ment and stocks are being very heavily re- 
duced and some oversales made. There was 
an exceptional demand for %4x4- and %x4-inch 
No. 3, also %x4-inch No. 2. There is a notice- 
able improvement in demand for %x4-inch 
partition. Stocks of partition are being held 
low, due to restricted demand. Bevel siding 
has only been selling in nominal quantities 
in mixed cars, but square edge has sold heav- 
ily and is now in low supply. There is a 
very heavy inquiry for pine moldings and 
orders are cOming right along. Most of the 
inquiries are for straight cars, but prices 
here are firm and mills in other territories 
take much less money and book the busi- 
ness. Pine finish has been selling at a better 
rate and the stocks, especially of thick B&bet- 
ter, are showing a steady decrease. No. 1 and 
Cc thick stock has been selling in heavy vol- 
ume, while 4/4 has been selling in nominal 
quantities to the interior but quite heavily 
for export. 


No. 2 fencing, 4-inch, is very badly over- 
sold, the market having been flooded with 
interior and export orders. No. 2, 6-inch fenc- 
ing and flooring continue to sell well, and 
stocks are rather low. No. 2 longleaf, 8- and 
10-inch, have not been selling very well, but 
stocks are not heavy, while shortleaf has 
been selling heavily at firm prices. Longleaf 


in booms at ports are lower than in months. 

Dimension continues to sell in extremely 
heavy volume. The stocks continue. badly 
broken in No. 1 longleaf and shortleaf, and 
many orders are received against green stocks. 
No. 2 stocks, both longleaf and shortleaf, are 
badly broken. There is hardly any No. 3 
dimension available. 

Pine lath are very badly oversold. Kiln 
dried are firm at $4 for No. 1 and $3.25 for 
No. 2, job mill. Both grades are oversold 
for six weeks at least. Pine shingles sales 
have shown improvement, due to recent heavy 
rains here. The No. 1 heart and select heart 
continue badly oversold, with stocks of No. 2 
saps small. 

The Lincoln County Lumber Co., of Brook- 
haven, is installing two dry kilns purchased 
from the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. These kilns are equipped with automatic 
recorder-controllers for control of temperature 
-and humidity, and include many of the latest 
Moore developments and improvements. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Jan, 26.—Rains last week did not materially 
affect shipments from the big mills, but pro- 
duction was slowed up. B&better 3- and 4-inch 
flooring sold heavily last week, and leading 
mills are _ oversold, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 4-inch 





floorings are _ scarce, 











but No. 2, 3-inch shows 
a slight surplus. No. 
2 ceiling, %x4- and 
%x4-inch, is in good 
demand. Bé&better and 
No. 1, %-inch, have 
been selling, but upper 
grades in %-inch have 
not moved readily. In 
No. 2 boards, 6-, 8- and 
10-inch remain strong, 
with demand very 
good, but 12-inch have 
been weak, with de- 
mand light. In No. 3, 
all widths are in good 
demand and firm. 

A number of mills 
have disposed of their 
surplus of C finish, but 
report B&better rather 
slow, with practically 
all widths in surplus. 


Dimension shipments 
have been materially 
affected by the weath- 
er. The mills and 
concentrating yards 
have been closed down 
most of the week. Or- 
ders have been only 
fair, but have exceeded 











Longleaf and shortleaf southern pine for general utility purposes in 
the finishing and decorating of a house are shown to advantage in 
this latest piece of exhibit material prepared by the Southern Pine 
Association. A complete interior view of a modern living room is 
exhibited in harmonious color effects. Built-in beauty is represented 
im the book cabinets while the fireplace mantel and entrance columns 
lend the dignity possible with studied southern pine and wood finishing 


shipments. All mills 
report their dimension 
stocks broken. Long- 


leaf timbers have ruled 
firm, with demand 
good, especially for 
large sizes in both 
square edge and sound 
and heart cutting. The 
small sizes have sold 
in fair volume. The 
export trade has also 


effects. This exhibit piece is being used for Southern Pine Association taken a lange volume 


displays in the various retail conventions. 


of 30 to 35 cubic aver- 
age. The price on 30 





and shortleaf 12-inch have been the heaviest 
sellers on the list, most of the longleaf for 
export, and the shortleaf for Oklahoma oil 
fields. The 5/ and 6/4 No. 2 continue in 
good demand, with stocks low and prices firm. 
No. 3, 4-inch fencing is sold close to green 
stock and is quite firm. Ne. 3 6-inch fencing 
and flooring are badly oversold. Stocks of all 
No. 3 items are low and prices are advancing. 
Stocks of No. 3 longleaf, 8- and 10-inch, are 
extremely low, with shortleaf badly oversold. 
In 12-inch No. 3, longleaf is sold out and 
shortleaf is oversold. Stocks of No. 4 boards 
are small. Box shook business has been com- 
ing, at an excellent rate. Truck planting is 
heavy and the outlook is good. Miscellaneous 
shorts, odds and ends, etc. have sold heavily 
recently. 


The export market has been holding up ex- 
cellently. Sawn timber orders seem to be 
offered very much more freely but prices are 
unattractive to mills in this section: Stocks 


cubic is firm at $48 
port. 

Lath sales have been small and prices have 
shown some recession; No. 1 kiln dried aver- 
age $4, mill. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 29.—Inquiries continue to be very 
good, and orders for January have been much 
better than in December, but it can not be 
said that the expected increase has material- 
ized. This is probably due to the intense 
cold in the North and East. There have been 
no really large orders placed, and buying con- 
tinues to be for immediate needs. 

Reports from the longleaf pine mills are 
encouraging. They are getting sufficient 
export business to run to capacity, but they 
are not getting the volume they desire from 
railroads and large eastern yards. The car- 
riers are especially disappointing. Some in- 
quiries have been quoted upon by the Florida 
mills, although the amounts called for on 


CI PORTLAND, ORE. Co 
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Long Dimension 


Give us a trial. 


TheGriswold LumberCo. 


Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_ believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 








Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operz.tors 
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Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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these inquiries are small. "The eastern yards, 
large buyers of yard schedules of timber and 
sizes, seem reluctant to place their orders. 
Shed stock orders are confined to the south 
eastern States, and are sufficient to take care 
of what stock is being manufactured. 

Cypress orders are gradually increasing in 
volume. However, reports of large orders 
are few. Most firms are buying one or two 
cars at a time, and are shopping around to 
get the best buys obtainable. The most 
noticeable improvement in the market has 
been the demand for 4/4 shop. Orders booked 
the last forty-five days for this item have 
made quite an impression on the available 
stocks. There has of course been some in- 
ducement to this buying, as shop prices have 
been very low, with every mill in this sec- 
tion listing a heavy stock. 

Hardwoods are moving very satisfactorily. 
All mills are moving their accumulations in 
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C= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 














Lumbermen’s Exchange | 


R. F. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 








White PINE 
California Sugar PINE 
White FIR 


We specialize in MOULDINGS 
Box Shook and Cut Stock. 


101-13 Crocker Fit Natives! SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHITE PINE 


Soft and Light 
BOX, SHOP 
CLEARS 


. We are prepared 
Our Service to furnish mi 
will please cars of boards, 


dimension mould- 
ing and clears to 
the yard trade. 


Clover Valley 


LOYALTON, 
Lumber Co., ‘Cnuirornia 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


DELLEKER, CALIF. 


California Whit Pine 


Annual Production 
35,000,000 Feet. 
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all grades, except possibly No. 3 ash. How- 
ever, with the crate season soon to get 
under way, this accumulation should be 


readily worked off. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Jan. 28.—R. G. Chesbro, former Supreme 
Gurdon of Hoo-Hoo; T. A. Paterson, Vice- 
gerent Snark; Bert Tennant, president To- 
ronto Hoo-Hoo Club, and A. J. Elert, On- 
turio sales agent of the Carpenter-Hixon Co.. 
were in Blind River, Ont., recently, where a 
concatenation was held and severa! candi- 
dates initiated. Steps are now being taken 
to form a Hoo-Hoo Club at Blind River. 

The White Pine Bureau has removed its 
offices from 11 King Street West, to 8-10 Wel- 
lington Street East, Toronto. 

George Wilson, former manager 
Pine Bureau, Toronto, has been 
commissioner of finance and treasurer of 
Toronto, one of the most important and 
highly paid offices in the city. 

Knight Manufacturing & Lumber Co., 
which has for many years been making floor- 
ing and doors at Meaford, Ont., has leased 
the old Malleable Iron Works at Owen Sound, 
Ont., and intends to gradually remove its 
plant to Owen Sound. Some new machinery 
will be installed. 

The Knight Bros. Co. (Ltd.), Burks Falls, 
Ont., manufacturer of hardwood flooring, in- 
terior trim etce., has been taken over by new 
interests. Henry Knight, president of the 
old company has retired. A. E. Clark, To- 
ronto, is president; J. P. Waters, managing 
director; and A. E. Dawson, Toronto, G. D. 
Martin, Toronto, L. J. Lacoste, Montreal, A. 
E. Clark, Toronto and J. P. Waters, Toronto, 
directors of the new company. 


White 
appointed 


Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 28.—Southern pine demand is well 
sustained, mills shipping their full produc- 
tion, and accumulating very little stock. The 
heavy rains of the last few weeks greatly 
hindered operations and slowed down drying 
of stocks. Prices continue firm. The export 
market seems very active. 

Furniture factories in many instances are 
buying hardwoods for as far ahead as late 
summer. Prices are firm, in some instances 
advancing. The recent rains have interfered 
with production and shipments. 

A. J. Glassow, general manager, and V. C. 
Langley, logging superintendent, Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., and John M. Bissell, 
general manager Marathon Lumber Co., have 
returned from Wausau, Wis., where they at- 
tended the annual meetings of these com- 
panies. 

Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, Iowa, director 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., is visiting the 
mill, and is the guest of his son, Frederick 


Norfolk, Va. 


Jan, 28.—Tihere has not been very much 
activity in the North Carolina Pine market. 
The weather has been more or less unsettled, 
and mills have not been able to increase pro- 
duction, but they have been able to keep up 
shipments, and unfilled orders are much 
smaller than on Jan. 1. Prices have held 
firm, but millmen seem eager to sell. Of 
course the mills generally are oversold on a 
number of items, and it will take them sev- 
eral weeks to catch up on old orders. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, but demand for No. 3 
edge has been good in the South, though 
prices were not satisfactory. No. 2 and better 
4/4 stock widths in mixed cars, rough and 
dressed, have been moving better, and be- 
cause good finish is far from plentiful, prices 
are strong. A number of planing mills are 
short on several stock widths, there being 
a good demand for 10- and 12-inch. No. 3 
4/4 stock widths have not been moving so 
well. No. 2 and better 5/4 and thicker, stock 
widths are more active and bring good prices. 
Stepping, 5/4x10- and 12-inch is especially 
active. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips 
rough, are quiet, but a great deal more mis- 
cuts could be sold at a good price if avail- 
able. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have been light. Sales of air dried 
have been limited, as bad weather makes this 
item hard to get for quick shipment. There 





is also a good demand for edge box, dresseq 
and resawn. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been 
very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock box, kiln or air 
dried rough, has been moving fairly well 
although 8- and 12-inch widths are not as 
active as 6- and 10-inch. Good air dried 
stock is still scarce, and most box makers 
prefer this and are willing to pay a good 
price for it. No. 2 4/4 stock box is still jn 
good demand, but mills have little to offer. 
Prices are steady. Edge box rough, 5/ and 6/4, 
also stock widths dressed, have been more 
active and good prices are obtained. Box 
bark strips, 4/4, continue scarce and mills 
have to catch up on old orders. There is g 
good demand for 4/4 No. 2 tupelo rough, ang 
a fair demand for 4/4 No. 2 sap gum. Other 
hardwoods seem to have been quiet. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, stepping ete. 
have been rather disappointing. Planing 
mills are not apt to change their prices. Kiln 
dried roofers have been quiet. There is a 
little better demand for 6-inch air dried, but 
most buyers want to buy at a lower price 
than wholesalers can afford to take. Roofer 
mills are strong on prices, for bad weather 
has not permitted much production. Dressed 
framing has been moving a little better. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 26—New York and California buying 
has improved considerably the last week, and 
offshore business has been rather plentiful. 
The China market has been taking consider- 
able lumber, as has United Kingdom. Boat 
space is not available for the Atlantic for 
two months, and all space to China, it is re- 
ported, is taken for the next three months. 
While wholesalers report that buying has 
not attained volume, it is nevertheless true 
that sawmill sales managers are refusing a 
good deal of new business, and in some 
cases common lumber has been advanced 50 
cents. Lumber stocks are low and badly 
broken, and the sawmills look for a firm 
market during the spring months. While 
conditions generally were beginning to look 
much better in the lumber field, the weather 
last week has been detrimental to mill opera- 
tions, snow and cold closing down a num- 
ber of sawmills that had started operations 
again. The coming week will see most saw- 
mills and logging operations in operation. 
The log market remains the same, low 
grade logs being quite plentiful, with only 
a fair amount of better grade logs available. 

The McCleary sawmill, at McCleary, has 
resumed operations after a shutdown caused 
by the recent fire, and rebuilding operations 
have started. Machinery has been installed, 
and the sawmill is expected to run full time 
to take care of the present orders. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 26.—Cold and stormy weather, with 
considerable snow, prevailed in the Pacific 
Northwest last week. There is considerable 
snow in the higher elevations, and it may lie 
for a week or two. In that event the camps 
may remain idle longer than _ originally 
Planned. However, mills in this district are 
pretty well supplied with logs, having at any 
rate enough to keep them going. 

Fir lumber business in general is reported 
quiet, due probably to extreme cold weather 
in the East, but there is a strong demand for 
spruce factory stock and airplane material, 
the volume of business in this line showing 
a constant increase. 

From eastern and central Oregon come re- 
ports of deep snow everywhere, which neces- 
sarily slows down to some extent operations 
that are under way in the pine belt. 

A matter that is somewhat agitating the fir 
manufacturers catering to business from 
across the Pacific is the rumor that the 
Japanese diet now in session is pondering an 
import duty on lumber. Such a duty would 
be a direct blow at the lumber industry of 
the Pacific Northwest, at least for some time 
to come, because the Pacific Northwest is 
the major source of supply. 

At its plant in Rapid City, S. D., the Warren 
Lamb Lumber Co. is building three 10x80 feet 
Moore reversible internal fan kilns of the 
cross circulation type. This company is one 
of the most eastern manufacturers of Pondosa 
pine and specializes in lumber, moldings, glued 
and cut stock and interior trim. 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Review of Overseas Lumber Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Cable advices 
from London to the Department of Commerce 
state that stocks of southern pine throughout 
England are improved, with prices firm. Doug- 
las fir stocks are heavy and exceed those of last 
year. American hardwood stocks are heavy, 
but show an improvement over last year and 
prices are better. Northern European pine is 
scarce, with prices firm, while spruce is plenti- 
ful, with prices weak. Plywood stocks are be- 
low normal and prices firm. 

The lumber market in Japan is somewhat de- 
pressed, with stocks increasing. No large sales 
have been reported. Japanese importers are re- 
ported expecting no serious effect on lumber 
imports from the proposed increase in the lum- 
ber import tariff. Generally the outlook for 
1929 is good. It remains to be determined 
whether the lumber tariff will be increased. 
The proposal under consideration would about 
double it, making the total tariff 13 to 15 per- 
cent. The importers apparently do not believe 
that the proposed boost in the tariff would in- 
crease the price of American woods sufficiently 
to cause the Japanese to turn to other sources. 
Japan is expected to take about the same 
volume of the forest products of the United 
States this year as last. 

China likewise promises to take about her 
normal volume of lumber from this country, 
unless the unexpected happens and the National- 
ist Government gets into serious difficulties. 

The lumber trade in Australia is showing in- 
creased activity in all centers, with improved 
demand for plywood and box shook. Stocks 
and ordering are normal. Trade during the last 
year is reported generally unsatisfactory and 
characterized by substantial decreases in sales 
of Douglas fir, redwood, northern European and 
other lumber. Prospects for the new year, how- 
ever, are improved and the tone of the trade is 
better, although the hesitancy in construction 
enterprises may retard the rapidity of recovery. 

All classes of lumber and joinery workers in 
New South Wales are on strike following the 
decision of the arbitration court that the 48- 
hour week should be put into effect. The de- 
cision is expected to assist the trade inasmuch 
as certain companies had reported losses in- 
curred while the shorter working week was be. 
ing observed. 

Cable advices from the Netherlands state that 
conditions in the lumber market are generally 
improved and trade is now in a favorable posi- 
tion. 

French sales of stumpage have seen prices 
20 to 30 percent higher during the last year 
than a year ago, while manufactured wood prod- 
ucts have not as yet increased in price. Mills 
are buying actively, with a general revival of 
trade. The Government’s limitation of cutting 
has been a factor in the increased prices. 


Outlook Bright for Pine and Coast Woods 


James G. Burke, lumber specialist, who re- 
cently arrived in Buenos Aires, cables that new 
construction projects and depletion of stocks 
make the outlook bright for both southern pine 
and West Coast lumber in 1929. The total 1928 
lumber imports are unofficially reported some- 
what less than those of 1927. The hardwood 
situation remains unchanged. The general out- 
look in the Argentine economic situation during 
the last month was generally satisfactory, ex- 
cept that deficient rainfall has affected the corn 
crop. 

Germany proportionally looks better now than 
any other European country. This does not 
mean a prospective great increase in American 
lumber imports, since Germany is surrounded 
on three sides by countries that are large pro- 
ducers and shippers of lumber and is their 
natural market. However, the Germans like to 
build their own houses and many of them are 
partial to walnut finish, with pitch pine or 
Douglas fir flooring etc., and the outlook in that 
market for American lumber is considered gen- 
erally good. 

Sweden’s 1928 sales of lumber as reported 
were 6 percent better than in 1927. Her 1929 
sales are said to be slow, the Swedes normally 
holding out longer than some competitors for 
their price. 

Finland’s 1928 sales were 12 percent below 
those in 1927, On the other hand, the Finns are 


reported to have already sold one-third of their 
prospective 1929 production. 

Official advices indicate that Sweden, Finland 
and Poland are holding to the announced pro- 
gram to curtail Icgging operations 20 to 25 
percent. This program was adopted following 
the report that an English syndicate would take 
the entire Russian product of 990,000,000 feet. 
The Swedes, Finns and Poles naturally want to 
know something more definite concerning this 
arrangement. It has been estimated that Rus- 
sian mills would cut 1,238,000,000 feet. In 
other words, the Scandinavian countries and 
Poland expect a larger volume to come out 
of Russia than the English syndicate is said 
to have purchased, and propose to be pre- 
pared to protect themselves from heavy price 
cuts. 

The action of the English syndicate resulted 
from the dumping of 150,000,000 feet of Russian 
lumber on the United Kingdom market last year 
after some 600,000,000 feet had been sold there 
in the regular way. The lumber stocks dumped 
sold some $3.50 a thousand feet off the market, 
and played havoc with the Scandinavian ex- 
porters, and with the British importers as well. 


Export and Import Data 

During the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber, American lumber exports showed an in- 
crease of 8 percent over the same period a year 
ago, while imports showed a decrease of 17 
percent. 

Canadian exports for the year ending with 
October showed a decrease of 14 percent from 
those of 1927. This was the general decrease; 
the exports to the United States dropped about 
20 percent. Curiously enough, this drop in 
Canadian exports to the United States seemed 
to coincide somewhat with the failure of the 
Southern Alberta Lumber Co. of Vancouver, 
which was the largest consignment’ shipper 
there, moving heavy volumes of lumber to 
the Atlantic coast ports. 


Building New Mill Plant 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Jan. 28.—P. A. Byrd, of 
this city, is building a new saw, shingle and 
planing mill at Wrightsville, Ark., to replace 
the plant that was destroyed by fire four years 
ago. Mr. Byrd announces that he expects to 
have the sawmill in operation by Feb. 1 and 
that the planing mill and shingle mill will be 
ready for operation by March 15. This will 
enable him to take care of the wants of his old 
customers in future as he did before the de- 
struction of his old plant. 





Develops Farm Business 
(Continued from page 40) 


veyed anywhere. Using these carts the com- 
pany has unloaded a car of cement, of ap- 
proximately 600 sacks, with three men, in two 
hours and a half. 

Illustrated herewith are also examples of the 
hog houses, poultry houses and hog feeders 
which the company builds at its yards. 

The Mackemer & Patton Lumber Co. is a 
staunch believer in newspaper advertising, and 
does a great deal of it. It inserts its ads in 
the Saturday edition of Macomb’s daily news- 
paper, the reason being that on Saturday there 
are fewer ads of other merchants to distract 
the reader’s attention, and also because the Sat- 
urday newspaper is read more leisurely over 
Sunday. In addition to large display space, 
taken regularly, the company also inserts clas- 
sified ads or “readers” scattered throughout 
the paper. Often these “readers” consist merely 
of the company’s name in bold face type, the 
intent being to bring the name of the company 
as often as possible before the public eye. 

For THE week ended Jan. 23, 1929, the weekly 
index of wholesale commodity prices as com- 
piled by Harvard Economic Society fell to 96.4 
from 96.7 for the week ended Jan. 16, 1929. This 
slight drop in the index figure followed two 
weeks without change at 96.5, after a rise from 
96.4 for the week ended Dec. 26, 1928. 








“Well! Ma says they can’t leak.” 
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Inquire From 


PACIFIC DOOR AND SASH COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER fists. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 











Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CHICAGO 











CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Specialists in Financing 
Lumber Companies 
And in the Sale of 


TIMBER LANDS 


and 


Manufacturing Properties 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 




















ASK FOR PRICES ON: <== 
Oak and Maple FLOORING 


Guaranteed for quality and milling, delivered any 
quantity—anywhere. 


Pin this ad to your inquiry and you receive a nice present. 








Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the peo 
ple for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless special serv- 
ices rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet No. 49-C 
giving rates. 


Use Clancy's Red Book Service for accurate 
credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William St., NEW YORK CITY 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poe Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 

usiness has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.26, postpaid. American Lumberman, 4381 8. 
Dearborn &., Chicago, IiL 





C. O. Gronen, of the C. O. Gronen Lumber Co.., 
Waterloo, Iowa, when in Chicago last week 
stated that prospects in his territory were very 
satisfactory for spring trade. 


C. J. McGrath. sales manager of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent 
a couple of days in Chicago last week and re- 
ported business somewhat slow at present, but 
prospects encouraging. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., spent 
several days of last week visiting some of the 
important consuming sections of Michigan. He 
reported a good demand for southern pine in 
southern Michigan. 


O. C. Scherzinger, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
sales representative for the Kneeland-Mc- 
Lurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., was 
in Chicago this week calling on local dis- 
tributers of northern hardwoods. He re- 
ported business looking better in Milwaukee 
territory. 


E. J. Gillouly, sales manager of the Soo 
Lumber Co., Glidden, Wis., spent several 
days in Chicago this week conferring with 
the White Star Lumber Co., exclusive sales 
representative in Chicago territory. Mr. 
Gillouly expressed himself as optimistic re- 
garding spring trade in northern hardwoods. 


Richard Cortis, head of the commission 
lumber company bearing his name, is en- 
joying his annual winter vacation, and when 
heard from on January 26 was in El Centro, 
Calif. From there Mr. Cortis expects to 
continue his journey to the southern Cali- 
fornia coast. En route he spent ten days 
at Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz. 


H. J. Hansen, of the C. Hansen Lumber Co., 
Bessemer, Mich., and M. R. Sutliff, of the Milan 
R. Sutliff Co., Ashland, Wis., were among the 
prominent retailers visiting in Seattle, Wash., 
last week. Both these concerns handle Pacific 
coast products. Mr. Sutliff visits the West 
Coast once or twice a year in connection with 
his stock purchases. Mr. Hansen was on the 
Coast for his first visit. 


Former Gov. W. A. MacCorkle, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has been in conference with 
Frank H. Porter and Lyman A. Porter, man- 
ager and secretary, respectively, of the White 
Pine Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., the 
last week, and looking after his extensive tim- 
ber land, railroad, and lumber manufacturing 
interests at Bernalillo, N. M., and the Jemez 
Mountains region northwest of Bernalillo. 


Oscar S. Lampland, of the Lampland 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday of this week, attending a 
meeting of directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Acceptance Corporation. Being an enthu- 
siastic Rotarian, while in Chicago he took 
advantage of the opportunity to attend the 
regular weekly luncheon meeting of Chicago 
Club No. 1. Mr. Lampland reports having 
had a very satisfactory year’s business and 
feels that the outlook for the new year is 
encouraging. 

Baxter, Robison & Montgomery (Inc.), 
prominent commission lumber firm of Chi- 
cago, have found it necessary to secure 
larger quarters to handle their growing busi- 
ness. Accordingly, on Jan. 25 they moved 
from Suite 1842 Conway Building to more 
commodious space in Suite 1626 of the same 
building, which is located at 111 West Wash- 
ington Street. Walter Robison, a member 
of the concern, left Jan. 26 on a month’s visit 
to the Pacific coast mills, with the object 
of getting a line on stock conditions. 


Announcement was made this week that 
the R. C. Clark Veneer Co., of Chicago, has 
opened its sixth branch warehouse, this one 
being located at 2327 Boston Street, Balti- 


more, Md. The Baltimore branch will be in 
charge of Charles E. Lehman, who has been 
in the lumber and woodworking business 
practically all of his business life. He for- 
merly was associated with the S. B. Vroo- 
man Co. and R. F. Whitmer (Inc.). He also 
was secretary of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Woodworking Mills of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. The company expects to 
carry a complete line of plywood at its Bal- 
timore warehouse. Other branches at which 
stocks of plywood are carried are located 
in Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, Indianapolis 
and Philadelphia. 


Among the prominent lumbermen visiting 
in Chicago the latter part of last week were 
G. H. Earle, president, and W. B. Earle, 
director of service, of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. Both 
were highly optimistic as to the outlook for 
the maple flooring industry, and this com- 
pany is planning some developments that 
will make it an even stronger factor in the 
maple flooring industry than it has been be- 
fore, although it has been a leader in that 
industry for forty years. While busily en- 
gaged in the direction of the affairs of the 
lumber company, G. H. Earle finds time to 
devote considerable attention to the develop- 
ment of Blaney Park, which promises to be- 
come the leading all-year-round resort in 
Michigan for lovers of outdoor sports. 
Hunting, fishing, golfing, tobogganing and 
all the usual summer and winter sports are 
provided for at Blaney Park, which is con- 
stantly growing in popularity. 


Chicago Calendar Plan Commended 


Much interest has been manifested by busi- 
ness interests in the project to revise the pres- 
ent calendar, sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on Calendar Simplification, of which 
George Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., is chair- 
man. Three plans for a proposed new calen- 
dar have already been submitted to this commit- 
tee, the latest having been worked out and pro- 
posed by the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, and called the “Chicago Plan, 
which has received the commendation of the 
committee which conceded its merits and ex- 
pressed the conviction that it was superior in 
method to the present second choice of the 
committee, Plan No. 2. 

Plan No. 1 provides for thirteen months of 
98 days each, with four Saturdays and 24 week 
days, and an additional day at the end of the 
year to be celebrated as a holiday. Under Plan 
No. 2, there would be retained the present 12- 
month calendar, but the odd days at the end 
would be redistributed so that every third 
month would have 31 days and the two inter- 
vening months 30 days each, making a total of 
91 days in each quarter. By this method of 
figuring the first month of each quarter would 
always have five Sundays and 25 week days; 
the second month would have four Sundays 
and 26 week days, and the third month four 
Sundays and 27 week days, a total of 91 days. 
The four quarters would thus total 364 days, 
and the Year day, as in Plan 1, would be cele- 
brated as a holiday at the end of each year. 

The Chicago Plan improves on Plan No. 2 
by making the first month of each quarter con- 
tain 31 days, instead of the third, and the rest 
30 days. This further simplifies matters by 
leaving every month in the year with an equal 
number of week days, 26 each, and also retain- 
ing the 12-month year. In all three plans it is 
proposed to have the extra day in Leap Year 
placed between the last day of June and the 
first of July, to be celebrated as Leap day, an 
international holiday. 

In commenting on the plan submitted by the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
George W. Keehn, secretary, said: “The pres- 
ent calendar is an antiquated hodge-podge and 
should be modernized. We christened our plan 
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the CRLDA, but now that the national com- 
mittee has favorably commented upon it and it 
may become favorably known internationally, 


‘we have rechristened it the ‘Chicago Plan’ to 


give it a broader significance and more closely 
and directly identify it with Chicago.” 


'S@GEaGa aaa: 


Lumberman Heads Shrine Body 


Jackson, Miss., Jan. 28.—At a meeting of 
Wahabi Temple here on Jan. 21 Hugh L. 
White, president of the J. J. White Lumber 
Co., and general manager of the White Lum- 
ber Yards, was elected Potentate. Mr. White 
has given a large amount of his time during 
the last four years to the Shrine. It was 
largely through his efforts that the $500,000 
Shrine Temple was built, and it is gratifying 
to his many friends to know that he has been 
honored by this organization with the high- 
est office in its gift. 


Storage Facilities for Wood Products 


Located on the Chicago Junction Railway 
connecting with all the railway lines entering 
Chicago, the E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., 
at 3403 West Forty-eighth Place, Chicago, is 
offering shippers of kiln dried and dressed 
lumber products, veneers, sash, doors, etc., 
storage facilities for any period of time in its 
steam-heated, damp-proof warehouse—facilities 
that are being utilized more and more fre- 
quently by these shippers, This service is espe- 


cially convenient for shippers who desire to. 


take advantage of the transit rate. Cars may 
be stopped here, freight paid and the material 





Steam-heated warehouse utilized by the EF. 
Bartholomew Hardwood Co. for storing kiln 
dried and dressed lumber products 


loaded out again on shipper’s instructions. By 
the use of gravity rollers, cars are unloaded 
with minimum labor costs, while storage space 
is clean, light and is provided at a reasonable 
cost. On material that is stored for shipment, 
there is a transit rate of 2% cents a hundred- 
weight, which shippers find a small burden 
when considering the advantage of stopping 
and storing cars of material that needs to be 
protected from the weather. The company also 
provides outside storage space for rough lum- 


ber which is loaded direct from cars onto 
foundation—a service that is being appreciated 
by shippers who require facilities of this kind. 
E. Bartholomew, the head of the company 
bearing his name, has long been connected with 
the lumber industry in this section, having de- 
voted much of his attention to the sale of 
hardwood flooring. 


‘s2#aaaaaenaaae 


Will Talk on Trade Relations 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for the Hoo-Hoo dinner and 
concatenation to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on the evening of 
Feb. 13 in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, has announced that the 
headliner on the program for that event will 
be Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Kendall, who takes front 
rank among the sales managers of the coun- 
try, will discuss business ethics and trade 
relations, and will cover the relations of the 
manufacturers with each other, with the 
wholesalers, the retailers and the commis- 
sion salesmen. A large attendance of Hoo- 
Hoo, not only from Chicago but from all 
over Illinois, is expected on this occasion. 


Finds Novel Use for Wood Block 


One of the proprietors of the N. & D. 
lunch place in Park Ridge, IIl., says he has 
found an odd use for wood. It is used in the 
packing of cigars. It is a pine block a half- 
inch thick, three and a half inches wide and 
five inches long. He thinks that the grade of 
this piece of clear white material ought to 
delight any builder in the land. The block 
is used to make available a box for either 
twenty-five or fifty cigars. If it is desired to 
put twenty-five into the box, and appear to be 
full, the block is placed in the bottom of one 
of the compartments in the box which is made 


.to hold fifty without the use of the block. 


The box itself is a model of the box mak- 
er’s skill; it is made of cedar, dovetailed and 
fitted with brass hinges and cover latch. It 
is oblong in shape and is considered to be 
much more attractive than if made to hold 
only a quarter hundred smokes. It is said that 
the white pine blocks are cut to measure by 
the thousand to meet the particular idea of this 
cigar manufacturer. 


Hardwood Traffic Association’s Annual 


(Concluded from page 43) 


sawmills of that territory, for it will permit 
them to ship lumber to flooring, box, and other 
woodworking plants on the two net rate pro- 
posal, rather than on the high local rates, 
which previously were in vogue. This meant 
that sawmills were given new customers right 
at their elbows, and the fabricating plants got 
a much larger supply to draw from at much 
more advantageous rates. He pointed out that 
much work was necessary to secure these rates 
and get them published, and that the railroads 
had to be shown that their movement would be 
heavier. The principle, however, is one never 
before put before the railroads, and the suc- 
cess in obtaining the two net rough material 
rates resulted in complimentary remarks from 
all members affected. 


Effect of Rough Material Rates 


He also pointed out the effect of the net 
rough material rates established on lumber be- 
tween points on the Illinois Central lines. The 
establishment of net rates by the Illinois Cen- 
tral meant that plants along its line might sell 
to fabricating plants, using net rates instead 
of the high local rates which applied before. 
This feature alone meant a larger market for 
all mills, and a much better source of supply 


for all body and fabricating plants. These new 
net rates have now been published and are be- 
ing used by members daily, he said. 

He spoke at length on the rate situation as 
it pertained to Canada. He told of the pre- 
vious reports where the rates had been men- 
tioned, and also pointed out that the rates were 
of general interest to all- hardwood operators, 
because of the volume of business that is done 
with our northern neighbors. He reviewed the 
various conferences held during the year and 
told of the fight to keep joint rates in use in 
order to simplify matters for the operators, 
as well as the consumers of Canada. Mr. 
Townshend also briefly discussed the western 
district transportation situation, telling of the 
efforts on the part of the trainmen to secure 
higher wages, mentioning the financial condi- 
tion of some of the roads, and the necessity 
for action on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as well as the railroad 
labor board. He showed how any action taken 
in connection with western roads would affect 
all transportation, and told of his action which 
helped in obtaining a favorable _ settlement, 
which is rather temporary in nature. 

He mentioned transit restrictions that during 
the year were attempted by many railroads, 
and how the association, in many instances, 





The Proper Card for You 


Y busi is vastly too important to 
Ge cieninad bor enatiia eae than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mount cong 
them one 

one and observe .< e.ComPANY 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 

1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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| t I figure your 
2 any Cc er invoices ! 
Figuring invoices on 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic,—when a 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 


This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 





Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3472 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. < 
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Put 
“Come on Home” 


in your 
Home Town Library 


Cw 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas t 
Malloch, “the Lumberman poet,” 
should be in every public library 
in America. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American iumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and addresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school direct, 
with a letter from us saying they are a gift 

: from you.) 
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VVUVVVVVVVVVVVVITY, 
New Customers 


You can bring carpenters, contractors, farmers 
and other good prospects for building materia] 
to your yard, and sell them lumber, too, by giv. 
ing them Foley Saw-Filing Service. 


FOLEYxxcSAW FILER 


files saws accurately, and at the same time brings 
all the teeth to a uniform height and size, spaced 
properly. Makes saws cut faster, cleaner and 
truer. Does a better job than hand filing and 
does it quicker. 
Automatically files all kinds 5 
hand saws, band saws ” 
4%" wide, 
and cross-cut 
circular saws 
3” to 16” dia- 
meter. Uses 
standard 3- 
corner taper 
files. 





















No special op- 
erator required 
for the Foley 
Automatic Saw 
Filer. Write for 
complete descrip- 
tion and illustra- 
tions. It will pay 
to put in a 

TODA: paventionte 


res the Foley Saw Filer Exhibit 
at Chicago Power Show, 
Coliseum Bidg., Feb. 11th to 16th. 


FOLEY SAW TOOL CO., Inc. 
1106 Foley Bldg., 11 Main St., N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Denver 


San Francisco 


No. 1 








LOCOMOTIVES 


WRREEREE BEES 


3-70 TON SHAY 
Built in 1916; °20; °23 
2-SAME SIZE—OLDER 


All in excellent condition. 
MUST BE SOLD — NEED CASH 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


RAILS, CARS, HOISTS, CRANES 
Send for Bulletin 375 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborsa St., CHICAGO 











was able to stop any restrictions being placed, 
or at least obtain a settlement which would 
not work to the detriment of the hardwood 
industry. Because of the large number of 
transit arrangements, matters of this nature 
are constantly coming before the association 
and prompt action is always necessary. 

Mr. Townshend spoke of the combined rate 
tariff, which has its advantages in many in- 
stances. He pointed out that numerous attacks 
had been made on this tariff in the last year, 
which were successfully met by the associa- 
tion. He showed that the tariff was necessary 
in many instances to keep down high joint 
through rates. 

The export traffic came in for brief men- 
tion in connection with action on the part of 
the Association of Commerce at New Orleans 
in alleging steamship companies discriminate 
against the port of New Orleans and asking an 
equalization of rates with other Gulf ports. 
This complaint was filed with the United 
States Shipping Board, and the traffic associa- 
tion took an interest in this matter because of 
danger of its interfering with the present rates 
to all Gulf ports. This matter is still before 
the association as no decision has been reached. 
However, members who export are assured 
that the association will handle this matter to 
a conclusion. 

The stoppage of hardwoods in transit was 
another matter that had the attention of the 
association. Arrangements have been made 
with the Illinois Central whereby mills located 
on this line may stop a car for completion of 
loading at another mill on the line. This per- 
mits a mill to load a car complete from stocks 
at two mills. This privilege is allowed at a 
small cost and means considerable to all mills. 


Where Services Had Been Invaluable 


Continuing with his report Mr. Townshend 
mentioned many instances where the service of 
the association had been invaluable to members. 
He mentioned the eastbound rates on lumber 
from the Pacific coast to points in the Central 
Freight Association territory; rates on logs 
from eastern points to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory; Southern Railway log rates; 
Illinois State rates: switching at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio log rates; routing 
to Chicago territory from the Southwest; ship- 
ment of lumber from Pennsylvania points; re- 
duction of rates on lumber from Southern 
Railway points to Gulf ports: reduction of 
rates on Jumber from Norfolk & Western sta- 
tions to Pennsylvania points; withdrawal of 
increases on lumber rates from Texas & Pa- 
cific stations to upper Ohio River crossings; 
continuation of joint through rates on lumber 
from the Southeast to Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory; reduction in rates from Louisville & 
Nashville points on the Atlanta division to 
Bristol and Johnson City, Tenn.; withdrawal 
of increases in rates from Columbus & Green- 
ville Railway stations to points on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad in Tennessee and 
Kentucky; extension of transit privileges at 
Mobile, Ala.; revision in rates on lumber from 
points in Louisiana and Texas to Fort Smith, 
Ark.; revision in walnut rates. 

He also mentioned the classification ratings, 
minimum and estimated weights of cars, less 
than carload commodity rates, cases pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
miscellaneous adjustments and transit matters. 

In concluding his report he told of the work 
that has been done during the last two years 
by W. A. Ransom, president of the association, 
and how his co-operation has aided in putting 
over the important matters that have been de- 
cided favorably. He also mentioned and intro- 
duced his various assistants, including all dis- 
trict managers, and C. A. New, his assistant in 
the Memphis office. 

There is an appendix attached to Mr. Town- 
send’s report which gives a rather complete 
list of the various rate reductions that have 
been obtained during the last year, affecting all 
members of the association. 

In the absence of Walker L. Wellford, Mr. 
Townshend read the financial report, which 
recommended the continuation of the present 


dues and assessments, which 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

A. Ransom introduced J. Van Norman, 
general counsel of the association from Louis- 
ville, Ky. He gave a brief review of the 
organization. He also told of the trend south- 
ward, showing that today more than 50 percent 
of the lumber manufactured in the South is 
being consumed in the South. This, he said, 
was probably due to the general freight rate 
advances of recent years which make it more 
advantageous to fabricate hardwoods near the 
sources of supply. Mr. Norman also mentioned 
the proposed consolidation of railroads and 
voiced his disapproval of this plan. He then 
introduced Johnston B. Campbell, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

In opening his remarks, Commissioner 
Campbell briefly outlined his work: as an 
organizer of the Spokane Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and pointed out the great need of organi- 
zations of that nature. He said that without 
an organization like the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would never be able to handle the 
work brought before it. He also gave a short 
sketch of the work that comes before the 
commission, pointing out the various changes 
that have occurred in recent years. He pointed 
out that today the shippers are not faced 
with problems of car shortage, when pre- 
viously they were constantly looking for cars. 
He showed how this feature had been elimi- 
nated by various regulatory actions of the 
commission. He pointed out that even though 
there was talk of higher rates, never before 
in the history of the country have railroads 
paid such large dividends, and fewer railroads 
today are in the hands of receivers than ever 
before. 

President, Ransom, prior to the election of 
officers, called on Frank Carnahan, eastern 
manager of the traffic association; R. M. 
Dozier, president of the Union Railway Co., 
Meimphis; C. C. Cameron, traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central Lines; G. C. Early,’ gen- 
eral freight agent, Wabash Railway, and H. 
W. Morrison, assistant general freight agent, 
Rock Island Lines, for brief talks. 

Immediately following the meeting, 
board of directors met and re-elected J. 
Townshend secretary-manager. 


report was 


the 


Quotations on Timber Issues 


Quotations on lumber company short term issues 
are on a yield basis. 


—Due 1931— 
Short Term— Bid Asked 
Pet. Pet. 
Algoma Lbr. Co. Ist 68.........ce0-. 6.50 6 
Bear Creek Log Co. Ist 6s........... 6.50 6 
Bladon Springs Lbr. Co. ist 6s...... 6.50 6 
W. P. Brown & Sons L. Co. Ist 5%s.. 6.50 6 
Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. Ist 6s........ 6.50 6 
F. P. Cover & Sons Ist 6%s.......... 6.50 6 
Dorchester Lumber Co. Ist 6s........ 6.50 6 
Detroit Investment Co. Ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Flanner Company Ist 6s......-.....+:. 6.50 6 
Glade Creek Coal & Lbr. Co, Ist 6%s 6.50 6 
Giendale Lbr. Co. ist 68.......ccc000 6.25 6 
Edward Hines Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... wane rr 
Hutchison-Moore Lbr. Co. ist 6s...... 6.50 6 
W. BP. Ingham ist 66. ...ccccccccccces 6.50 6 
Keystone Wood C, & Lbr. Co. Ist 6s.. 6.90 6 
Lamar Lumber Co. Ist 6s.........++. 6.50 6 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. Ist 6s... 6.30 6 
W. D. MacRae ULbr. Co. ist 6s....... 6.50 6 
Nehalem Tbr. & Log Co. ist 6s...... eee ee 
Oregon-Kalama Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... 6.00 in 
Owen Oregon Lumber ist 5%s...... 6.50 6 
D. V. Richardson ist 6s..........-- 6.50 6 
Spring Creek Lbr. Co. ist 6s....... - 6.50 6 
Stack Tbe. Ce. 1st GS. ...ccccccccveses 6.50 6 
Temple (Knox) Lbr. Co. ist 7s...... ie pee 
Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. ist 7s.. 6.70 6 
Umpqua Mills & Tbr. Co. Ist 6s...... 6.90 6 
Western Timber Co. Ist 6s.......... 6.30 6 
Long Term— Bid Asked 
Brow Co. CUGGecccecscoccccccccccces 99% 100.75 
Clayton and Anson Mark Ist 6s...... 99 100 
Campbell River Tbr. Co. Ltd. 1st 6s.. 98 100 
Continental Tbr. Land Co. ist 6%s... 99.50 102.55 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. ist 6s..... 99 101 
Glendale Lbr. Co. ist 6s............-. 98 99% 
Munising Paper CoO........seseeeeees 95 96.30 
Rogue River Timber Co..........-+++ 98 100 
Seems BANPOE Cis cccccvesccccccsvcs 97 98.60 
Trask Timber Co. Ist 6s..........-. 97 100 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Jan, 26, 1929) 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 25: 
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B&Btr ......... 32.56 6/4 & 8/4x4, Be Chae 5013 | 22, «++ 26.90 27.09 | 2x12”, 10’ 24.50 pty nl 50.67 
ae geqeabomes: 30.63 6&8” ...... 1.85 | No.2 (ail'10 i6 20°): PE HE xf Gener 24.53 | 10 and 20’.... 43.00 
GS cnctenke 20.95 6/4 & 8/éxb, be * pine 24.58 18&20’. 29.26 . 32.50 | 16’ -.... 27.00,| 12 and 14’... 48.00 
Partition - 62.25 | OS Beneehen 24.56 aa 10’ 31.00 30.00 18&20’ 28.44 | No. 2 random.. 20.92 
1x4” ° | Cc Surface’: x12” . aes 27.68 | 12’ 29.87 30.78 Longleaf Timbers 
i 41.00 BD fe kane as 40.56 | No. 3 (all 6- 20’ ): - | 16’ . 28.47 34.63 No. 1 Sq. E&S 
Drop Siding | Casing and Base | 1xg”........ 18.10 |  18&20’. 31.95 33.81 No. 3 Dimension S48, 20’ and 
1x6”, 10-20’— | Bé&better: 110” arenes 18.41 | 2x12”, 10’ 31.86 32.00 eee 16.95 under 
er $9.43 | ¢ and €*.... 51.49 1x12” 18.34 | 12°’ 31.59 34.25 2x6” 15.29 ee 26.31 
NO. doves eee. ee 54.84 | No. 4, all widths — 16’ ... 35.05 46.24 tS 10” ..ceeeeee 31.24 
WE bencasecas 24,23 | 5 and 10”.... 61.62 and lengths.. 9.75 | 18&20’. 35.87 45.38 SON a tevce 17.48 12” wwe eeeees 41.00 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


mann wie SpPice Wott Bab, Sista MESS 
spruce oar 8 ap, dro 
siding and ceili s ” — . 
biti to 
a A 
No. 1 & neg 


6” 8” 10” 
6-16". $51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 


btr.*, 6-16’. 49.00 64.00 654.00 67.00 
1., 6-16’. 50.00 64.00 63.00 
2., 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 
No. 3., 8-20’. 34.00 86.50 37.50 
No. 4., 4-20’. 32.50 34. 7 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$67.00 $69. 00 $72.00 $82. 00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66. 00 69.00 79.00 
._No. 1., 6-16’..... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
For 5/&6’4 in No. 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch ae 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10-inch, add $8; in No. , all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, 5 
§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
Specified ay gy Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. add for 16-foot, ‘$5; for other 
lengths, AT 18-and 20- foot, . In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
D&bdtr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 


eeeeee 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26.— Eastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


Mixed with 

Straight lumber or 

cars shingles 

Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2,55@ 2.60 $ 2.60@ 2.70 

Extra clears, 5/2.... 2.75@ 3.00 2.90@ 3.00 

SEE, ee awwe waeles -75@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.90 

| ee 3.80@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.90 

Perfections ........ 4.70@ 4.80 4.80@ 4.90 
EN Soest cease ee 0@11.25 11.50 

Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 3.60@ 3.75 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.65 

Extra clears ......- 3.20@ 3.35 
ES, ent: Wide tsdoi ain 3.90@ 4.00 
OS Pee eee 4.35 4.45 
Perfections ........ 4.90 5.00 


Second Grades, Standard a 


Common stars, 6/2.. 1.05 1.15 L159 i .25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.35 1.45 0 .50 
Common clears 1.90@ 2.05 2150 225 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


CREA yr 3.75 
EL) Caccktnee® 4.00 
DE tet tceawnes 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
Rovals (No, 1’s)... 11.75 





| 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 26.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o, b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
Jan. 23. Reports of prices shown as 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
whulesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
6,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL....$38.21 
467,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL.... 25.16 
492,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL.... 20.32 
195,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL. 15.58 
57,000 1x6” D select S2S RL.......... 43.57 
8,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL... 54.28 
42,000 1x6” C select S2S RL.......... 60.27 
17,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.... 64.50 
SE Gee SF © ROGGE MES 6 césscasccs» 36.31 

166,500 avs No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
ni ah aw eG a NG ae ale ae ae 36.71 
No 2 RSS sp Paar eee iG SR ea 26.71 
EEE diacetate cares 10K 20.70 

Idaho White Pine 
14,500 1x8” No: 1 common S2S'RL.... 43.10 
66,000 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.... 31.92 
93,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL.... 23.78 
65,000 4/4 No. 4 common 82S RW RL. 19.35 
29,000 1x6” D select S2S RL.......... 46.97 
1,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL. 74.00 
3,500 1x6” C select S2S RL.......... 75.00 
5,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL... 88.78 
Larch and Fir 

21,500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 19.12 
14,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 19.15 
2,000 4” C&btr vert grain fig RL.... 48.25 
17,000 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.... 33.46 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 28.—The poplar siding 
market is showing greater activity, retailers 
stocking more freely, as consumption is fair. 
Production is good. Prices at Louisville read: 


No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com. com, 

NN bs ben kh aes $50 $40 $30 $24 
DAO ideo wd vcele sas 50 38 ° 28 22 
GTS Gio « 660 tale 0 0 15 50 36 24 18 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 29.—F.. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 25, 26 and 28, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
= the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
ows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc D 
SS RSP ee re $39.50 $40.25 $29.50 ne 
Be - ca beueey.e eae eee 36.00 ieee 
De “Ssbiada news 42.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
i ae ‘% 25.50 20.00 
MP ah ean Waals at 34.50 28.50 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
De” c1cevedens cee Aaa $15.75 
Ceiling 
= es 24.25 19.00 
Se” sccie ee veh oe i 25.00 20.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
eee ee 33.00 27.50 eae 
) , are re ee 30.75 29.25 nee 
(ae eee aa 17.00 
Finish, Kiln ‘Dried ent Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
I 4 ated weve waren $44.00 $46.00 $56.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” in8” .-isi@* ixzi2* 
Et nana coma $16.50 $17.25 $18.25 $22.75 
AS recat Gioia 12.75 12.75 13.25 14.50 
ee Oe bcs waekae 9.50 8.75 8.75 cake 
Dimension 
> * 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
a. $17. 75 $18.00 $20.25 oe. 75 $20.50 
6”. 17.00 17.25 18.75 19.25 19.00 $22. 50 $23. 50 
8”. 17.25 17.26 18.25 19, 25 18.25 22.50 21.50 
10”. 17.75 18.00 19.75 19.00 19.00 23.00 22.75 
12”. 18.75 18.75 19.50 20.25 20.75 23.50 24.50 
2x4”, 8’, $17.75;. 10’, $19.00; 2x6”, 10’, $16.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10" 2x12” 
No. 2 ...$12.25 $10.75 . $12.25 sine 75 =6$13.00 
ne Dawe” 00am 5.75 ‘ omen 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
$u3 to 4518°- to. 30"; wtrtmoeds o.oc cc ccsic $20.00 
See Gh TEeae 86 G0, TOMB se 2c déscccenes 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 19.00 
Fir Lath - 
pt Ag A |. errr ere er tT $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
OF cs titans ob kh onda sed pe aig) hee bree $37.25 
BO” sick stad sin coke the eadde © ems aa 38.25 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Jan. 28.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f.o.b., 
New York: 

All 8’ 6”"— Sap Heart 
Nn 8 6 a awe he Rea ae Eee $1.35 $1.70 
5. kecewe unde tab ear teh cree . ee 1.60 
ch” Cee data mune ms ws ee 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 29.—The following are 
prices for mixed. carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish—., Factory stock— 
De | «vscaes $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@33.50 
1x4—10” .... 55.00 5/4 ... 33.00@35.00 

Bevel .eaine— 6/4 ... 34.00@37.00 

a 24.00 es 36. 00@ 40. 00 
Bree, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ...... 


ath 4.25 
. box 18.00@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBeRMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 29.—Log market quota- 
tions: 


Fir, pew: No. 


Vert. by 30.00 





$21@22; No. 2, $16.50@ 


17.50; No. W12@ 12" 60; aer* $32 

Fir, ~~ Ungraded, 15@16. 

Cedar: $15@18 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $10@1 

Spruce: No. 1, $2 6@32; No. 7 $20@24; No 
3, $14@17. 


Wash., Jan. 26.—Log quotations: 
: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Godan: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 
ber logs, $35. 
Hemlock: No, 2, $12@14; No. 3, $12@13. 
Spruce, No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 26.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10 

Cedar, shingle booms, $25, $19 S $10; lum- 
ber logs, $27 and $ 

Hemlock: $11. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 





Mississ —~ 
Southern Northern 

Florida Florida @eaeate 

NE oo ob cue eae $40.00 $44.50 00 
SE ocbecwebaes 39.00 42.5 51.00 
PINES 40.00 44.50 51.00 
va oS bbe: aie aie 50.00 52.50 56.00 
gli 48.00 49.50 54.00 
hl ERS 60.00 64.00 64.00 
PE” sreebé oan 56.00 61.00 62.00 
Pt. cicsansied Same 67.50 71.00 
DE” .cetseece ower 64.50 69.00 
ced eunerie eae bane 85.00 
Eg a 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot ovér 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
Bé&btr, ht. rift. .$87.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
Bébtr, sap rift. 76.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
B&btr, flat .... 60.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6” %x5%....$29.00 1x10” %x9%...$31.00 
1x8” %x7%.... 30.00 1x12” %x11%.. 31.50 
Shortleaf Dimension, 848, %-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


 sdeteakkie See Naweaneue $31.50 

ES ee Me + os anaes 32.50 
a wetessaeva 30.00 

North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 

i ee” Cae. s xed nee $67.00 $62,00 EP 

ee Svcedvccce 47.50 40.00 $29.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 


1x8”, %x7%.... 33.00 
}2- inch thick, $1 more. 


Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 


mee O. GOeee wcecced PT ee ee ee $39.00 
ne cecetedavdsvestnedee vaenwa 55.00 
ET a oe ae oe tan nee nen aa ee 64.00 


Maple Plooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 
4x2%” 14x2%" 


MFMA First grade........... $84.75 $83.50 
MFMA Second grade......... 70.50 74.50 
MFMA Third grade........... 50.75 54.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

3 ee $ 69.50 $59.50 $46. 25 $37.75 
lle RSE Sap 79.50 64.50 4.25 38.25 
i” serensene 74.50 64.50 ia: 25 89.25 
 e¢ceeene ts 84.50 74.50 44.25 39.25 
I. sieelh neeeke 99.560 89.50 48.25 40.26 
33” amd UD. ..ce 104.50 94.50 63.26 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

tsk nanewe $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
EE. os. ceencre 4.90 c.if.— 6.60 delivered 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26.— Prices for red 
cedar siding in intnes cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel mins, =. mp 
DOE. sdcctans 498 00 $23.00 $18.00 
ONE wevebecessd 00 25.00 22.00 
6-inch Sneesece 38. 00 $1.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
ee ee $39.00 
ees -. 56.0 43.0 
J eee ee re 65.00 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 48 Rough 
Pr jp neibeandae tad $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Dt . Wikreeniginten atu s - 80.00 76.00 
i Ml ceticdaetene cave oe 86.00 
Ss OO Os ccicckducees «+-- 105.00 101.00 
Clear Ceiling o Ee One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 OD Dr aseccccecsccves $45.00 
Discount ny Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under..... eeeneneare 50% 
Made from other sizes............. -40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional ‘dis- 
COUN cases 5 


Clear Lattice, 848, 4- to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
DE AA eKeh ews dren aeeheeetebunae -30 
DA” “itertieesveessneens eeccccvccccecs 40 
CE s6tsnd rete ndsendnbimense cocccee SO 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by praentes soft pine mills 
during the week ended Jan. ~ 


Flooring 

Edge grain—Bé&better........ $62.50 $60.25 
EL ae. Few aaeg ed meer ds 28.50 
Flat grain—Bé&better........ 40.50 40.25 
SER: Sa iia piece di ieee 35.00 
as a es 24.00 

Partition and Siding 
OD IRN, ob os ddacens eee deaken $40.00 
Drop siding, Bé&better, 1x6”........... 39.25 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B@&better.............. $62.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 69.50 
Sees Ge I BO wane actos cenvesnes 69.75 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 38% 
1%” and over... 28% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $32.25 

ee. Ss Sue en cnet 27.25 

Pe SO. Mice ccandcmecdecuckea 24.90 

Re, “SU a * PE Mba nedecsses op eeecses 18.50 

Dimension 

ee SF oe SS” OS Ue re $26.00 

a ae Bee OO BS sc os cee ws a a dasla 27.50 

ET Gee EI ane te 0 0 ae wee 30.75 

ee. See Oo ee Oe OE haa oo ve rec divane 23.25 
Lath 

eg eee eres $4.20 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 28.—Following are prices 
on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON RouGH BOARDS AND FENCING— 


eaeeehiarn 6.0 46.00 48.00 
in saunas 50.00 50.00 48.00 
1x10”......... 58.00 55.00 5 
1xi2”....... .. 76.00 74.00 72.00 

No. 2, 1x 4":.... cone ee 35.00 : 
ee Ie 36.00 39.00 


No. 3, 1K 4”...++++5- 27.50 27.60 28.50 
1X 6”. .eeeeee 0.50 30.50 a 
ix 8”.. eee 32.00 32.00 x 
1x10”...... 3.00 . 32.00 
1x12”......... 34.00 33.0 33.00 


For all white ure Nos. 1 and 3. add $1; 
for 81S or S28 a For resawing add 
84S, D&M, drop Gding etc., add $1.50. 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, finch. 
6-inch, ‘$28. No. 4, 6- to 20-foot, 8-inch, 
10-inch, $29; 12- inch, $30; 1x4-inch and Fy 


No. 1 ie agen S1S1E— 


14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4”, - OSS. +4 sss. +4 et 50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.5 50 50 32.50 34.50 


ose .cce Oe 50 + 50 33°60 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.60 37.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.60 39.50 388.50 39.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Srprne 4- aND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FrooT— 


B&btr. Cc D EB C&b 
4” ......$41.50 $35.00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.00 
6” ...... 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Prancisco, Calif., Jan. 26.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mill, those on com- 
mons covering l-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Jan. 24: 


California White Pine 





All widths— f 
No.1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
A eiaalw alia $68.15 $65.30 $52.40 $40.90 
7 ae ee 68.20 66.50 61.05 52.956 
|. eres 67.15 55.55 45.90 50.00 
Ebina 76.20 68.30 55.30 65.10 
California Sugar Pine 
ore 92.85 80.80 70.00 51.19 
ae «steers 85.90 71.20 61.90 62.15 
|, Sarr 86.75 66.60 53.50 60.35 
| A Sa 96.70 78.80 66.00 81.10 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
EE: es dae ome $31.25 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 40.20 ie ar 42.40 
-~ 2, 6/4xa.w. 27.60 a peti 30.30 
jugar Pine ert « Ph a Gade awa 22.20 
gy  *Seaperene as ae RE os icecaste oie 20.75 
NO. », 0/4Xa.w. a.90 
No. 2) 6/4xaw. 31.85 odin’, B&btr, ass 
White Pir “vee ewe . 
C&btr, all sizes. 32.60 Lath— 

No. 1-dim, 1x wins pe : panes Me 
Si cae , iia = 
Pencil stock ... 23.50 Serer 8.90 

ustralian Do 
SJGRRGe cec'eews 59.95 Dimension 18.80 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 


palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
UARTERED WHITE OAK— 7 
on 7, $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 110@115 115@120 
‘No. 1 com.... 80 85 85 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com 45 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
WD occesceee $115@120 
No. 1 com.... 65 70 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


|) $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
See. os%<0s 70 75 75@ 80 95@100 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68 73 80@ 85 
No. 2 com.. 40@ 45 48 55 H+ 4 63 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27 29 28 31 
Sound wormy. 49 51 57 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 
WD xedeseces 75@ 7 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
|) aaron. $ th 4 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48 54 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com. a 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy an 

No. 2 y and 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BircH— 
ae $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common Ps. 

and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 

No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 

ar $ 60 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28 30 30 33 
PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
ae ai Sa tear 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel 80 95 110 

ye eee 60 65 70 
a ee $ 38 41 44 46 46@ 48 
De Oe eatses 30 32 32 34 34 

MAPLE— 
EE? Bi % ace oa is $ 70@ 75 $ 76@ 80 $ 87@ 94 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 46@ 51 58@ 63 67@ 72 

No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 42@ 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 28.—The following 
a today’s prices on American black walnut, 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


PAS 6- a wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $26 
Select: 4/4, * 5160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


$1367 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $110; 6/4, $120; 8/4, 
No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $45; 
8/4, $55. 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
ng —=—- yes 60 _ Sel No. 1&8el. 
Om- o. oO. e 
r.. 4/4 ...8 75.00 $ 60. 00 $ 55.00 $ 4 00 $ 2100 ae... Sehe thm ne Ma me FAS 6"&wdr. 6”& 
ine 5/4 ... 85.00 0.00 65.00 00 21.00 00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 4/4 ..$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 50. o0 $ ‘tt so t et do 
0 >, See 0.0 a a 6 
riod 6/4... 105.0 $0:00 65.00 1.00 21.00 674 :2: 80:00 70.00 58.00 28.00 23.00 5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 19.00 
Pasew ce 00 95.00 = 75.00 - 45.00 22.00 18/4 -:- 35.00 76.00 68.00 35.00 33.00 6/4... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36. 00 19.00 
. see . : : . tees 8/4 ... 102.00 82.00 67.00 36.00 21.00 
73.00 63.00 50.00 32.00 24.00 5 
4/4111 75500 65100 80-00 34.00 30 «12/4 ++ 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 4074 |.. 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 
clr, 6/4... 80.00 70.00 63.00 45.00 25.00 Rock Etm— 12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
oe 8/4 ... 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 4/4 ... 72.00 wen 47.00 25.00 19.00 14/4 ... 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 36.00 
000 ws: nee ase r+ +p +4 Eee sree eves Ze eis Ay 4 aun Had 35-08 Hy} 16/4 ... 170.00 145.00 180.00 60.00 35.00 
5.10 Key. stock, 4/4,.$75; 6/4, $80 or on grade; = 3/1 °:. 85.00... 85.00 35.00 25.00 Minne... 
FAS, $90; No. 1, ‘$70 10/4 ... 95.00 -++- 75.00 60.00 Gi o¥ ’ , ar, . 
116 1x4- inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $66; 1x5- 12/4 ... 105.00 -++» 85.00 65.00 30.00 Regular stock contains 60 percent or more 
¥ 2 inch. $76 *Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
. an 1RCH— of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
%r 4/4... 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 20.00 Sort MaPLE— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
5/4 ... 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 4/4 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 19.00 _ 
6/4 ... 96.00 76.00 68.00 386.00 20.00 5/4 seta 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 20.00 BEECH— 
8/4 ... 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 6/4... 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 As Sel. No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .... 7g °°. $8.00 78.00 68.00 34.00 21.00 4/4 ...$ “35.00 $40.00 $35.00 $25.00 $19.00 
2.40 12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 iaoe 544... 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
30 3/4 .-- 80.00 65.00 40.00 265.00 .... Rep Oak— es 70:00 60.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
2.20 5/8 .-. 76.00 61.00 35.00 25.00 5 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 8/4 .. 80.00 --+- 60.00 40.00 26.00 
).75 For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war. 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 5/4 No. 2 com. & better. ... 36.00 16.00 
add $15; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add 6/4 |:: 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
).70 a a 48 Site hee . 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 END Driep WHITE mA = _ 
eo -Ito0o n 8, sel. 
si red, ada $16 — ww Harp MaPite RoucH Fioorinc Stock— Nos.1 &2 Nos.1 & 2 
30 Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $80; ont 1 ee. § 2 No.3A RO eee «-++$110.00 $ 85.00 
7 one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face ™m. com. Disb 6 esas nese ans - 115.00 90.00 
3.90 clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of ee tty acura ek aha $48. 00 $38.0 00 $28.00 OE Wsccetvnceasens «+. 120.00 95.00 
. pile, ‘$68. BOE -n.viniw mates ieee ee 48.00 38.00 28.00 BOE: wevennsveiseoen ee eee 180.00 105.00 
3.80 





Ss Following were sales price ranges on southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 22, Chicago basis: 

















Rep GuM POPLAR— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
le- Qtd. FAS.. 97.00@106.25 100. 00@ 108. 00 99.50@102.00 ............ | a ee ree en mee. TR 
\p- No. 1&sel 52.00@ 62.00 61.00 57.50@ 60.00 62.00@ 65.25 Pin. FAS.. 84.00@ 84.75 102.00@118 99.75 96.50 @104.75 
Pin. FAS.. 96.75@103.50 102. NR ee? see laa uan Saps .... 80.75 | eee 2 ES 
No. 1&sel 51.50@ 55.50 56.00@ 61.25 56.00@ 63.25 56.75 Saps&sel.. 64.50 69.50 71.50 ee iba 
No. 2 ... 33.50@ 37.00 36.00 36.00 36.75 No. 1 com 50.00@ 53.00 52.75 54.75 57.75 
65 Ota, FAS. 59.75 ee 64.00@ 77.50 ee Sd: eee Gee A Serene see 
ro No. Lésel. 45.75 @ 47.00 53.75 50.00@ 53.75 50.75@ 65.50 ssw” Se... BARC SETS caccsec cscs Se )0——té«<CSts«=C 
60 a FAS... 60.00@ 65.25 60.00@ 72.00 2....c2ic32)) 6625 ee 74.50@ 75.00 77.50@ 86.00 89.75@ 98.50 93.00@120.25 
62 No. i&sel 38.75@ 55.00 43.75@ 57.00 ............ 49.00@ 51.25 No. 1&sel. 44.50@ 60.25 54. 75@ 57.50 54.75@ 66.50 60.75@ 65.25 
No. 2 ... 25.75@ 31.00 27.25@ 28.75 29.25@ 31.25 27.75@ 39.00 sor az we. 26.50@ 34.25 31.75 29.75@ 36.75 30.75@ 40.50 
sie FAS.. 44.00@ 50.00 53.00 49.75@ 50.50 ......eeeee- UN. biinieds ceadien dvs cbicrcmebeie ate stoke ees *82.75@ 83.50 
7 5 5 - 
No. 1&sel 85.25@ 42.00 46.25 39.75@ 40.50 ......cc00e No. 1&sel. 52.75 ae!” ecu £67.75@ 68.50 
i 7.  <..gie ls aes sabpemmmde Ran kekaenats wae 2 cee ceeeeeer cease seeteeeenees teeeeeeeeees 33.25@ 38.50 
35 WHITE Oak— P 52.50 i MOE Mackie se sere” \weeebano ence | ss buwk ewan Peres vere 
00 Qtd. FAS..125.50@129.75 ............ 135.00 140.00 @ 152. ARD MAPLE— seth 
85 No. léwel. 74.25@ 77.60 $1.75 = cecccscccess soecceveeees DR inne “wwaies a< vaca Reade ee /cxuiaéeoieuan .00@ 91. 
63 No. 2 4 50.00 a ids pape eShones! sabeaeeweres BEECH— ii 
NO. ° ee se ee eee ee ee eee es ee ee —_— ij. j-. 0 ¢€¢e&eReee peo0ovseesboeee 64660008086 ee 
oh Pin. A $6.50@100.25 102.75 115. 15@ 17.50 127.50@128.25 No, Wesel. 40.25 ese e eens seu aeece ence teeenesewens 
No. 1&sel. 54.25 .25@ 71.75 62.75@ i Tae iC: «Chehedeeweer’s sort eine cn SRD WOO Ac oon cstnas ae <:. “neneeeebeas 
—_— i . °°. £468 6 6eeeeron “Se eee rr an eee —_— ‘ 
ge No. si fig. 80. ig 36. 15 CEERI DGs a cneentdeh ses incaitenetanes FAS wesey, CUTIE IEEE tuners 71.00@ 73.50 
47 St, worn 39.25 Cadatbewuchick* ‘dindenticeades auauamanuad coms tw tor Shee Shee CES © COC sn cet cress s 26.25@ 31.00 
; -  "Qta. Nolé FAS ...... 00 WE iicnicsecss. Ciusndec ie 
pe SUS? rr ere ae Cr rr ae be vv eesee ic Gi OR es hs wipe ee eee 
34 Pin. FAS.. 69.50@ 76.00 84.50@ 97.25 105.25 114.25 SB ce SAUD BOD GREP DEGE cicececcccns ssnateans rin 
th eee eet 4 aoT8 ~~ prs a Meas 75.75 76.50@ 76.75 78.75@ 99.00 
- PN Oe calcined mie Pi ie No. 1&sel. 49:00 re ces . B8.25@ 62.50 58.75 
Te ee ener re er 48.00 No. 2... 30.50@ 34.00 38.25 36.25@ 38.25 33.75@ 39.00 
42 
20 WEST VIRGINIA WOODS OAK FLOORING WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
75 ‘ Following are average carlot prices, Mem- The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
He Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28.—Prices of West e following are f. 
4 ’ ’ his base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
’ Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- ek ended Jan. 12, as reported , > the’ Oak No. 1 Hemlock Beanés, sis— ; : 
165 tive sources oe for the AMERICAN | Flooring Manufacturers’ eye a" 938.00 enaee alten esaee 
50 LUMBERMAN, are as follows: }2x24%" ” 3x2” %x1%” rere ae i i 
Ist qtd. wht... .$101.21 $112.7 00 $65.38 1x 6” ........ 81.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 
™ Ash: FAS 4/, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115@ | 18¢ gta. red...) 76-71 sii a. an. see 32.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 
120; 8/4, $125; 10/ and 12/4, $135@140. Com- | 2nd qtd. w&r... 72.24  ::: 53.50 45.00 ” 36.00 37.50 
RNG 35.00 36.00 y 
mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. Ist pln. wht.... 74.03 64.32 66.92 43.71 ” 37.00 38.50 
- ist pln. red..... 68.37 6483 50.18 47.24 1213" ........ $6.00 = 87.00 6 . 
es Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, | 2nd pin. wht... 64.38 54.06 40.05 39.77 For merchantable S18 deduct $2 from price 
70 $110@115. Common, 4/4, $55@57; 5/ and v* ane pin. red.... 63.86 54.58 38.78 $9.85 of No. 1; for No, 2, deduct $4. 
- aa: ee oe Fourth asegtotga 16.20 17.50 exiee 9.66 For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
x2” 8 fex2” x14" prices on No. 1 boards, 
Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, | ist qtd. wht.... .... ine anes 68 en Sn 0 ond wales. © ant 
94 $130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82; 5/ | 1st atd. red..... $ 95.00 88. gest Crating stoc a. or 8, a, r, 
we. and 6/4, $87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@ lst pln. wht.... 70.15 78. 09 $67. i .... longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $28. 
“4 65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. No. 2— | ist pin. red..... Fete eee oeoy 1’ Wo. 1 Hemlock, S181B— 
A common, 4/4, $45; 5/ and 6/4, $49; 8/4, | gne P vee ‘ re abe , — . : : 
e 4 9 4/4, $30; 5/ da 2nd pln. red..... 56.25 58.47 ceee asee 8 12 14 16 
_ gg A lial oe | eee... 20 et se MEO se, mee | ..$82.00 $83.00 $81.00 $88.00 
6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. POWER wccccescs ERGR cece tune nese) By SPOAOERONEE Wn ee 
ane Om Pee, _ 5 ge 5/ oe o> 4 og eee 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 
$115@120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, ow Oa 31.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
it sit Carerene 07 ate SS. eS Rae! MAPLE FLOORING BT oscvacad 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
; 75. No. 2 common, 4/4, eat an Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
1 6/4, $47@50;_8/4, $50@55. mills of maple flooring, as reported to the wa _ 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 
i . ‘ aple ooring Manufacturers’ Association, » i. 
4 White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ une WS, averaged as follows, f. 0. b. cars flooring mill 
$125@130.; 8/4, $130@140. Common = _ basis, during the week ended Jan. 26: 
ft. No! : pen td va $50 iets: €/ and 6/4 S85 Maple— First ‘Seven Third Srx Fret have awaited many an automobile 
5: 58: 8/4, $60@63. EF Baiess ceeds oye $74.93 $61.29 $46.68 driver who wouldn’t give an inch. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Low grades of north- 
ern pine are in good demand, with dry mill 
stocks almost exhausted. ‘There is an active 
call for the upper grades from industrial con- 
sumers. Retailers are putting out a good 
volume of inquiries for badly mixed ears. 
Prices hold stiff. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Northern pine 
prices are stiff in both lower and upper grades, 
as a scarcity prevails in many of the items, 
both at the mills and yards. There is no 
marked activity in demand, but prospects are 
considered favorable to a good volume of 
business this year, especially from industrial 


i HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—There is a big demand 
for 6/4 and thicker No. 1 and better maple 
and birch from the automobile body inter- 
ests. Prices are very firm and some advances 
have been noted. Country interior . finish 
plants have been actively in the market for 
select and better birch. The furniture trade 
is taking small amounts of Nos. 1 and 2 birch, 
maple and basswood, also No. 2 and better 
beech. Flooring maple is very strong, due 
to searcity of dry stock at mill points. There 
is a very good demand from flooring factories 
with prices advancing on the raw material. 
Oak flooring is moving a little more freely 
at firmer prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The hardwood 
trade has been more active than usual for 
this time of year, and the demand covers a 
diversity of woods, including oak, ash and 
maple. Reports from the South show that 
a good deal of rainy weather has prevailed, 
slowing down logging operations and delaying 
shipments... Local yards regard the outlook 
as more promising than it was a year ago, 
and some lumbermen say it is better than 
for two years. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan, 28.—The hardwood 
market continues firm, most mills holding for 
present prices.. Buying has been light the 
last week or so, but there is a shortage of 
stock. Some inquiries have come from whole- 
salers for elm, maple and magnolia for use of 
automobile body makers. Business with oak 
flooring plants is said to have fallen off. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Better inquiry 
for southern hardwoods was noted, this week. 
Soft elin, which continues scarce and wider 
hard and soft maple and sound wormy oak, 
were especially wanted and are advanced 
$2@3. Automobile demand is active, though 
orders are confined to 1- and 2-car lots. Fur- 
niture buying of walnut and sap and red 
gum was also active, with prices on these 
species firm but unchanged. Oak flooring is 
also in demand, with prices stronger. Ex- 
port inquiry is improving. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—A fair volume of orders 
is being received from retail yard sources, 
according to local distributers of fir. Indus- 
trial consumers are more actively repre- 
sented in the market than for some time. 
There is a rising tendency in most grades 
of West Coast woods, as mill stocks are low 
and broken. Cold weather and heavy snows 
have hampered production. Industrial trade 
in Sitka spruce is brisk; prices are strong, 
due to low stocks at the mills and unfavor- 
able weather for manufacturing operations. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan: 29.—Fir demand 
in this market has been light, though there 
has been plenty of inquiry. Most of the busi- 
ness being placed just now consists of mixed 
carlots for immediate requirements. Prices 
generally have been well held. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 28.—The market 
for fir is about holding its own, with per- 
haps some expansion in the movement, which 
is considered satisfactory for this time of 
year. Quotations are well maintained. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—The facts that prices 
on fir are holding their own, and that there 
is a gradually lessening of supplies held 





locally, are taken as encouraging signs by 
local distributors. Demand is no better than 


fair. 
CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Geod inquiry 
is reported for cypress flooring, finish and 
interior trim, with prices strengthening, Re- 
tailers are preparing to replenish stocks rather 
heavily, due to specifications in hand for in- 
dustrial repair work. Tank cypress is in good 
demand. Prices are practically unchanged, 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 28.—The market for 
upper grades of yellow cypress continues 
strong, as there is a scarcity of these, while 
lower grades are weak. Red cypress con- 
tinues in good demand at unchanged prices, 


, HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Northern hemlock in 
all grades remains very firm at $3 off the 
Broughton list. Dry stocks are scarce and 
broken at most mills. Country yards and 
industrial consumers are still actively repre- 
sented in the market. 





NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—Pacific hemlock de- 
mand is confined to regular customers, whose 
wants are meager for the present. A fairly 
good line of inquiries is reported by some 
firms. Timbers continue to lead the demand. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—There is a good de- 
mand from small sash and door factories for 
mixed cars of selects and shop in California 
white pine. Mill stocks are broken which 
keeps prices firm. Pondosa pine orders are 
being received in larger numbers from retail 
yards. Industrial trade in Idaho pine is pick- 
ing up nicely. Mill stocks are in fairly good 
shape, and prices hold firm. California sugar 
pine is moving well to sash and door, indus- 
trial and millwork consumers. Mill stocks 
are not plentiful and prices are strong with 
an upward tendency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 29.—Demand for 
western pines has been largely from millwork 
plants. Some line-yard companies have been 
placing orders, but other retailers have been 
waiting for more favorable conditions before 
following up their inquiries. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan, 29.—The demand for 
western pines jis not at all brisk, but some 
retailers are beginning to place orders for a 
fair amount. Winter weather has held back 
a good many purchases. Prices are main- 
taining a firm tone in both California and 
Idaho pine, and mill stocks promise to be of 
small proportions in the near future. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28.-—-Gaps in stocks of 
Idaho common are still wide, but such de- 
mand as exists is being met, and prices on 
all Inland Empire lumber are unaltered for 
the week. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Demand for southern 
pine from retail yards has shown consider- 
able improvement within the last week. Or- 
ders from industrial consumers are coming 
out with greater freedom. Railroads are in 
the market for maintenance material. Some 
mills report a shortage of No. 2 boards. Prices 
hold on a steady basis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 28.—Prices are 
strong but unchanged in southern pine, with 
retail demand better than fair. Dimension, 
flooring, siding and common lumber are in 
good demand, as is millwork and other fin- 
ished lumber. Retailers are beginning to 
stock up for winter repair work, which is ex- 
pected to be active in February and early 
March, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 29.—Outside the 
South, demand for southern pine yard stock 
has been slow. There still is a good demand 
for industrial items, and a considerable in- 
quiry for car material. Line yards are more 
inclined to buy than are independents, but 
with better weather there probably will be 
a considerable rush of business. Price con- 
cessions have been made by the smaller mills, 
but the large mills are holding fairly well to 
lists. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 28.—The southern 
pine market is said to be about $1 higher on 
low grade items. Dimension is in greatest 
demand, and there is little call for shed items. 
Inquiries were heavier last week, with sales 
about on a par with those of the preceding 
week. Most of the smaller mills, especially 
those on the east side of the Mississippi, are 
complaining about rainy weather interfering 
with operations. Larger mills generally are 
holding firm, and the market continues strong. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 29.—There has 
been little activity in the shingle market. The 
market has remained firm, and some shingle 
men say that activity in demand is going to 
be followed by higher prices. Lath orders 
also have been limited. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—Eastern spruce lath 
demand has been unusually light, but whole- 
salers are holding prices at $7. Supplies are 
not large. There are plentiful supplies of 
shingles, but supplies of transits are lower. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 84) 


Baltimore, Md. 


Jan, 29.—Three members of the force of the 
James Lumber Co., on Aliceanna Street, have 
withdrawn. One of these, Charles P. Brit- 
tingham, .has formed a connection with F. 
Bowie Smith, formerly a salesman for the 
James company, who last year engaged in 
business on his own account, with office and 
yard on South Caroline Street. 

The Hofmeister & Diacont Lumber Co., 
which conducts a yard on Albemarle Street, 
is erecting a brick office building and ware- 
house in the 900 block of Eastern Avenue, 
which will be ready for occupancy shortly. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 29.—Dealers are holding back on their 
orders for yard stock, and January has fallen 
considerably short of the expectations of sales 
managers. The Southwestern convention last 
week brought in most of the dealers in its 
territory, and some of them brought in orders. 
Considerable inquiry was put out, but most 
of the dealers said they were inclined to 
await better weather before committing them- 
selves. In the oil fields, a slump in the price 
of oil has been felt in decreased demand for 
lumber. Dirt roads are in bad shape all over 
the middle West and farmers are buying little. 
Cold weather in the Lake States and the East 
also has hampered demand. In the South 
there is a good volume of business. 


New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 28.—The lumber business has not been 
at all brisk, but to many New York whole- 
salers and retailers it has been as satisfac- 
tory as they had expected. The outlook is 
bright, with plans progressing for curtail- 
ment of inward shipinents, a good volume of 
building shaping up for spring, and the gen- 
eral business trend altogether encouraging. 
The fact that lumber prices during January 
have remained firm, with a tendency rather 
to increase than to fall back, is a good 
augury, the trade feels. 

The fir situation in the local harbor has 
cleared up to a certain extent during the 
month, with a smaller volume of incoming 
lumber. The Inland Empire mills will find 
difficulty in filling up gaps in stocks of local 
distributors, when demand picks up. Charles 
Hill, general manager Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, returned from the South last 
week, to report that conditions among the 
manufacturers down that way are satisfac- 
tory, with stocks moving well. Mr. Hill con- 
firmed reports that prices on pine are hold- 
ing firm, with an upward tendency. In east- 
ern spruce lath, although demand has been 
from light to fair, price lists are extremely 
firm and few, if any, lath are coming in at 
present. : 

The New York special to the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association meeting in Mon- 
treal left Grand Central station tonight, with 
Frederick J. Bruce as generalissimo of the 
local contingent. Others aboard were Gard- 
ner W. Taylor, Henry Rust, William L. Earll, 
Newell Bliss, Edward Plunkett, Secretary 
Schupner, of the National-American Whole- 
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? — TERIALS OR PROCESS TO 
$ 3000.00 MEET PRICE COM- 
in 28 Cash Prizes PETITION.” 


in the Second 


WEATHERBEST Through constant research the WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing _ process is kept in advance of present-day prac- 

Cone tice. Time, the real test of quality, proves the 
You com make his superiority of WEATHERBEST colors. 


contest bring you 
business. Write for 
display sage _ WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
ene Help 1527 Main Street North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
your customers win 
a cash prize perhaps 


greater than the cost Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. 
to modernize. 











( Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


commvess,)  Weathexvedt 
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For Roors and Siwe- War 

































Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
| Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 


Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


- from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 
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“QUALITY” 
Oak Flooring 


builds trade on merit. 
Order it in mixed 
cars with “De Soto” 
Closet Lining. 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 





Makes Homes More Salable 


—not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encour- 
aging owners to line all closets with 


“DE SOTO” Closet Lining 


Supply this stock manufactured from Tenn. Aromatic 
Red Cedar and you'll notice an increase in sales. Order 
L. Cc. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Can You Figure This House 
In 5 Minutes? 
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TIMES its cost to you. 


American Lumberman, 
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You could if you had A. W. Holt’s Book “Automatic Building Costs.” 
With this wonderful book on your desk, you can figure the cost of the 
materials only or materials and labor for any house—frame, brick, stucco, 
plain gable, Dutch Colonial or English design—in 5 minutes. 
this book. EXAMINE IT FREE! 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Send me a copy of “Automatic Building Costs” for FREE examination.* At the end of 
10 days I may either keep the book by mailing you $15 which pays for the book in full or I 
may return it to you by parcel post insured without obligation. 


ee ee ee 


*Subject to approval of Management. 


Send for 


You'll find it well worth TEN 








sale Lumber Association; Frank S. McNally, 
Sidney J. Treat, W. Scott Blanchard, Elmer 
E. Dey, Johnny Roth, Charles A. Martin. The 
New Yorkers expect to be back in this city 
on Friday. 

Herman Mosson, of Mosson Bros. (Inc.), 
Brooklyn, says business has been good in his 
section for the first month of the year and 
he looks for even better results as spring 
approaches. Mr. Mosson pointed out that the 
number of retail lumber concerns in Brook- 
lyn has increased from 20 to 500 within the 
last fifteen years, making competition very 
keen. Mr. Mosson expects to leave in March 
for a vacation in Florida and Cuba. 


PRBS BAEAAE: 


Notes of the Northeastern 


(Continued from Page 50) 


member because his firm owns a yard at 
Spring Valley, N. Y. Larry Beckerly, man- 
ager of the Spring Valley yard, was also 
present. 

The Northeastern has no members in Jersey, 
but a number of Jerseyites were sighted dur- 
ing progress of the convention. They included: 
William Cooper, of the Cooper Lumber Co., 
Rutherford; L. V. Ludlow, of the L. V. Lud- 
low Lumber Co., Far Hills; James Jackson, 
of the J. H. Jackson Lumber Co., Rockaway; 
William J. Tiger, of the Ellis-Tiger Co., Glad- 
stone; President Kramer, of the Kramer Lum- 
ber Co., Clifton. 


The entire corporate staff of the Belmont 
Lumber Co., Garfield, N. J., attended the 
morning and afternoon sessions on Thursday. 


Roger Guthrie reported business on a nor- 
mal scale in his town—Waltham, Mass. 


Three Long Islanders were seen gathered 
in a group Wednesday afternoon. They were 
Gilbert Loper, of Loper Bros., Port Jefferson; 
T. Bayliss Minuse, of the D. T. Bayliss Co., 
Stony Brook, and William Schoncke, of the 
William Schoncke Lumber Co., Rockaway 
Beach, They perhaps were congratulating 
each other that fly-by-night competition is 
wearing itself out. 


Stephen Trowbridge, of Stephen Trowbridge 
& Sons, Monticello, N. Y., said business was 
fair in his neck of the woods. 


President Morin had the last word just be- 
fore he rapped the final gavel. He said: “I 
can ask no more than that you give me the 
same co-operation that you have given my 
predecessor.” 


7. . a 9 
West Virginia Dealers’ Annual 
(Continued from Page 51) 

Builders’ Supply Association known as the 
Treadway resolution and urge the passage of 
M. R. 13405, as introduced in Congress by 
Representative Treadway, of Massachusetts, 
which requires preferential treatment of 
American made goods in Federal Government 
work, 

7—tThat the secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a copy of these particular resolutions to 
members of both Senate and House of rep- 
resentatives of West Virginia and furnish a 
copy to the press. ° 


Other resolutions were adopted thanking the 
officers and directors for their untiring efforts 
in behalf of the association during the last 
year; and to all others who had helped make 
this year’s convention a success. A memorial 
on the death of A. A. Wilson, a valued asso- 
ciation member, was also adopted. 

A gavel made from lumber taken from the 
roof of the White House at Washington, D. C., 
was presented to the association by Harold S. 
Crosby, of Washington, D. C., manager of the 
eastern district for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

The annual. banquet and dance were held in 
the Fort Henry Club with more than 200 at- 
tending. Students of the Alma Wilson Scha- 
fer School of Dramatic Art presented an en- 
tertainment program after the banquet. Miss 
Mildred Kelly rendered several humorous 
sketches and vocal numbers. Miss Bee Nolan 
and Jack Keatly gave a Spanish dance while 
Mrs. Jane Boughner Lacy rendered a delicate 
toe dance. 
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